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THE OUTLOOK. 


E publish on another page a letter from the 

President of the Anti-Monopoly League, writ- 
ten at our request, and stating the objections of the 
League to the Civil Servicelaw. 1f Mr. Nichole right- 
ly interprets the law, we should agree with him in 
condemning it. But we do not understand it to be the 
design, and do not believe it will be the effect, of the 
law to substitute appointment by an irresponsible 
and non-partisan board for either election by the 
people or appointment by a responsible executive 
who is himself elected by the people. Its aim is, 
and we believe in the long run its effect will be, to 
give the executive a larger liberty of appointment 
than he possesses at present, and greater facility and 
larger assistance in securing good men. Senator 
Edmunds is credited with saying that the President 
cannot know personally above one per cent. of the 
‘appointments he makes; that there would not be 
time enough for him, if he worked twenty-four hours 
a day, to attend to them all. The question between 
the old and the new method is simply whether he 
shall be dependent on party advisers—Congressmen, 
committeemen, and what not—who are themselves 
interested to find berths for favorites, or whether he 
aball have furnished to him by a competent and 
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impartial wal which would igladaie's have no 
political ends to serve, the names of candidates who 
have, by a competitive examination, given prima 
Sacie evidence of possessing some competency for the 
office. We have no doubt that the latter is a better 
aid than the former. To all that Mr. Nichols says 
concerning the evils of irresponsible boards, non- 
partisan commissions, and divided responsibility in 
political administration, The Christian Union gives a 
hearty assent. It believes, however, that to be the 
truest democracy which has but few elective offices, 
and leaves all administrative offices to be filled by 
appointment and held during good behavior. Mak- 
ing everything elective, and for short terms, is not 
democratic. But this is too large a topic to be dis- 
cussed in a paragraph. 


It is an encouraging “fact that the American Bar 
Association, assembled in convention at Saratoga, 
should have devoted considerable time and attentian 
to a consideration of the law’s delays. Mr. David 
Dudley Fiel¢’s report did not, indeed, so far as we 
can judge, throw much light on the question how to 
lessen them ; but the first condition of expedition in 
legal proceedings is a conviction on the part of bench 
and bar that they ought to be expedited. Even 
where there is a will there is not always a way ; but 
there is never a way unless there is first a will. 
Some gain has already been made; and there is 
probably no law court in America which can equal 
in bitterness long drawn out the famous case of 
Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce, of ‘‘ Bleak House” celebrity. 
The use of shorthand reporters to take down testi- 
mony has done something to expedite the proceed- 
ings in court ; the rules putting a limit on the length 
of speeches have perhaps done as much more. In this 
State the simplification of pleadings and the now 
well-established principle that mere matters of tech- 
nical form shall not be allowed to prevent or delay 
substantial justice have cleared out of our courts a 
great many useless questions, and left the time for a 
consideration of more useful ones. But there are 
other reforms which even a layman may suggest. 
So long as referees’ fees are determined by the num- 
ber of sessions, so long it will be the interest of 
referees to prolong trials before them ; and it is in 
equity proceedings tried before referees that the 
delays are greatest. If the compensation of a ref- 
eree were determined beforehand by the court and 
paid in a lump sum, the referee would be interested 
to get through as quickly, not to prolong as much as 
possible, the trial. In the circuit a great many cases 
that now wait on one another might be profitably 
referred to lawyers who are sitting comparatively 
idly by, waiting for their case to be called, and who 
could well afford to act as triers for a small com- 
pensation, since their time in such waits is not very 
valuable. We might also advantageously take pains 
to secure a better class of minds upon the bench in 
the lower courts, and so reduce the number of ap- 
peals. In nine cases out of ten the decision of one 
court is as good as the decision of three, and might 
as well be accepted as final—if the first court were of 
the right character. But, after all, the great remedy 
must be a more vigorous determination on the part 
of bench and bar to make legal proceedings conform 
to an age of steam and electricity, to be more reso- 
lute in excluding irrelevant testimony and in shut- 
ting off irrelevant motions and speeches. 





The facts respecting the pardon of Lieutenant 
Mullen, as they are stated in the daily press, are 
such as to call for some statement either from the 
Administration or from its avowed organs and sup- 
porters, giving the reasons on which President Cleve- 
land’s pardon was based. Mr. Muilen was a police 
officer in Cincinnati at the time of the last Presiden- 
tial election. Under a general order of the Mayor, 
commanding the arrest of all suspicious persons 
found on the streets, he arrested 152 colored persons, 
keeping them in detention until after the election. 
As we understand the facts, there was no attempt 
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made after the polls were closed to show any justifi- 
cation for their arrest and detention. Judge Baxter, 
before whom Mullen was tried, and by whom he was 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, thus 
stated in his sentence the facts in the case : 

‘*The Mayor’s ord‘ r, we think, wasa usurpation. But if it 

were otherwise, you went beyond the most liberal construc 
tien that can be reasonably given to it. It professed to au- 
thorize the arrest of ‘suspicious persons (whatever toess 
terms may mean) found on the streets,’ whilst you invaded 
the homes of some of your victims, at or about midnight 
preceding the election, and dragged them from their beds, 
without explanation, to the prison improvised for the occa- 
sion, and there detained them until after the polls were 
closed. If there were any facts tending to bring them within 
the purview of the Mayor’s order, you failed to put them in 
evidence. On the contrary, the testimony demonstrated 
that you knew some of them to have been citizens of Cin 
cinnati for several years preceding their arrest ; and yet you 
proceeded, without inquiry, complaint, or proof, to arrest 
and hold them in durance vile, as alleged in the indictment, 
under the pretense of official duty, but in fact to prevent 
them from exercising their constitutional right to vote fora 
representative in Congress. The evidenceof your guilt was 
so convincing that your zealous and able counsel volunta 
rily yielded to its irresistible force, and, with your acquies 
cence, manifested in open court, consented to the finding 
made by the jury. This finding thus obtained is a virtual 
confession by you that the arrest and imprisonment of the 
persons named were for the wrongful purpose alleged in the 
indictment.”’ 
No offense is more grave than that perpetrated 
against the freedom of elections, except only that 
which undertakes by armed rebellion to invade and 
destroy the sovereignty of the Stateitself. Certainly 
the Chief Executive of the Nation should have strong 
reasons for granting a pardon in such a case, and 
the public have a right to demand that those reasons 
be explicitly stated, either officially by him or unoffi- 
cially by his friends and political supporters. 

Mr. Parnell has made a speech which has aroused 
no little enthusiasm among his followers—which is 
not difficult—but also no little excitement among 
the English people. Unfortunately the reporter does 
not seem to have discovered the significance of the 
speech until the stir it made disclosed its importauce 
to him, and we are accordingly left to gather Mr. 
Parnell’s positions from a very brief and inadequate 
report, supplemented by partial accounts of news- 
paper comments which are somewhat panicky and 
incoherent. We judge, however, that he has fur- 
nished somewhat more clearly than heretofore the 
Parnell programme; that it includes sub ‘tantial 
Irish independence, at least a State sovereignty ex- 
ceeding that permitted by our Constitution to any 
State in the Union ; that it embraces an Irish Parlia- 
ment, which, with all radical democrats, Mr. Parnell 
would make one popular body only, despite the les- 
sons taught by the French Revolution; practical 
sovereignty in that Parliament; power to levy taxes, 
including a prohibitory tariff on English goods, as a 
means of developing Irish manufactures ; the con- 
solidation of the entire party on this programme ; 
and a reliance upon its ability, by holding the balance 
of power between the Liberals and the Conservatives, 
to throw either party out of power at its option, and 
so to force one or the other to grant its demands. 
Mr. Parnell closed his speech with what, at this 
distance, seems like a very wild prophecy: ‘‘I feel 
assured that the Irish party will be assembled in such 
strength and under such conditions in Ireland and 
in Westminster that it shall be the last Irish party 
in England and the first in the restored Irish Parlia- 
ment.” Mr. Parnell derives a temporary enhance 
ment of political power from the fact that both the 
Liberals and the Conservatives are divided upon the 
question how he and his party should be treated. 


The railroad problem presents itself in a new form 
in Pennsylvania, one which carries an interesting 
legal question and may make a considerable change 
in the political vote of the State this Fall. In the 
triple negotiations between Mr. Vanderbilt, the 
West Shore and the Pennsylvania Railroads, which 
resulted in the nominal lease but practical purchase 
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of the West Shore by the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania was bought off from becoming a rival 
bidder—at least this is the belief of the ‘‘ Street "— 
by the sale of the South Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Beech Creek Railroad to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. The road as projected has been fos- 
tered by Mr. Vanderbilt ; Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
its Vice-President and Treasurer, and its transfer 
office in New York City was, and perhaps still is, at 
the Grand As projected it would, as 
we understand the situation, have competed with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the traffic through the 
heart of the State, and as already completed, with 
its connections,.it gave a new and rival road from 
New York to the coal fields in Central Pennsylvania. 
This road has been sold out to the Pennsylvania by 
the Vanderbilt interest, in spite of the protests of a 
minority of the stockholders and the indignation of 
the people along the line, many of whom had either 
taken stock or given aright of way, and all of whom 
were looking to it for increased facilities of travel. 
The general impression is that the road has been 
bought, not for the purpose of completing and oper- 
ating it, but for the purpose of throttling it. 


Central Depot. 


Men who get a charter from the State for the pur- 
pose of building a highway ought not to be able to 
keep it for the purpose of preventing the highway 
from being built, and in this particular case this at- 
tempt to prevent competition appears on its face to 
be a palpable violation of the State Constitution, 
which provides that ‘‘no railroad, canal, or other 
corporation, or the lessees, purchasers, or managers 
of any railroad or canal corporation, shall consol- 
idate the property, or franchises of such 
corporation with, or lease or purchase the works 
or franchises of, or in any way control, any other 
railroad or canal corporation owning or having 
under its control a parallel or competing line.” 
Legal proceedings have already been commenced 
under this clause to prevent the consummation of 
the sale. The defense is probably foreshadowed by 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, the President of the New 
York Central, who claims that ‘‘a charter, a lot of 
holes in the ground, some culverts, some grading, 
and a partially purchased right of way ” do not con- 
stitute a competing line. We should suppose that 
they do constitute ‘‘ stock, property, and franchises,” 
and though the State cannot compel the stockholders 
or the purchasers to build the road, it should have 
the power to declare the whole forfeited to the State 
for violation of law in the attempted sale, and to sell 
it out again to the highest bidder who will complete 
it. The Democratic Convention has had the political 
sagacity to denounce this attempt and to commend 
the proceedings of the Governor and Attorney-Gen- 
eral to prevent its consummation, while the Repub- 
lican Convention had the unwisdom to refuse to 
make any utterance on the subject. That party 
which shows the greatest promptitude and vigor in 
compelling the great corporations to act as servants, 
not masters, of the people will have the popular vote 
in the near future ; and the Democracy are ahead of 
the Republicans in Pennsylvania on this issue. 


stock, 


The Tsar of the Russias and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, with their wives and certain of the royal chil- 
dren of both families, met last week at Kremsier, in 
Moravia. The meeting was, of course, accompanied 
by an elaborate court pageantry, which we shall not 
attempt to describe. It is significant of the precari- 
ous position of emperors in Europe in our times, and 
of the absence of that popular enthusiasm which the 
Continental people once felt, and the people of Eng- 
land still feel, for their sovereign, that the stations 
along the line of the railroad by which the Tsar and 
his family traveled were closed to the public, and 
that he is accompanied by a huge mastiff who cannot 
be bribed or corrupted by Socialistic principles, and 
who always sleeps by his master’s bed. The diplo- 
matic significance of this meeting has varied inter- 
pretations from the newspaper correspondents, who 
assume to be wise, or report what some one “high 
in authority” has told them, but who are really 
wholly ignorant of what has taken place in an inter- 
view where, it is quite possible, neither of the high 
contracting parties really knows the designs of the 
other. It is probable that the aim of the conference 
is to secure an alliance, offensive and defensive, in 
cease of difficulties between England and Russia in 
Central Asia, in which case both Austria and Russia 
will be covetous of a slice of Turkey in Europe. But 
such partitioning is not as easy as it once was; and 
po alliance which leaves both Germany and Italy out 





of account can be regarded as of very threatening 
proportions to the peace of Europe. 


The letter of Charles Dudley Warner on which we 
commented last week shows very clearly, what we 
trust our readers knew before, that the South is open 
to educational work, and that if there is not yet in 
the South a great enthusiasm for the education of 
the negro, there is little or no opposition to it. Of 
all organizations working for his elevation there 
is none which has accomplished so much for him as 
the American Missionary Association. Being an 
ante-war organization, ready for action when the 
war closed, it was first in the field. Being unde- 
nominational, it had not the prejudices to encounter 
which stood in the way of Northern Baptists, North- 
ern Presbyterians, and Northern Methodists, who 
were inevitably regarded as rivals by Southerners of 
the same faith and order. It aroused no rivalries 
and jealousies. It has been wisely administered in 
the field and economically administered at home ; 
has from the first recognized what the South now 
recognizes, the need of industrial education, of normal 
education, and of a better ministerial education, and 
has concentrated its energies on these three depart- 
ments, and, without forcing a community of races, 
has worked from the first upon the principle of ignor- 
ing all distinctions of race and color. There must, 
we should suppose, be by this time a considerable 
number of men of wealth, North and South, who 
recognize the importance of education of the colored 
people, especially in these three directions—teachers 
to instruct their own race, preachers to preach some- 
thing better than emotionalism, and working people 
to be in their work something better than ‘‘ hands.” 
Such men can find, we are sure, no better way to 
promote this threefold education than by contribut- 
ing to the funds of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. If it is allowed to close this year with a 
debt increased from $13,000 to between $40,000 and 
$50,000—and there is some danger of this now—it 
will have to curtail instead of enlarging its work 
just at a time when it has won, not only the affection 
of the colored people, but the esteem and respect of 
the whole population. 


He who will take his map and search for the Caro- 
line Islands will find them—though if his eyes are 
poor he will need glasses—in the Pacific Ocean, and 
will come to the conclusion that there can hardly be 
wealth enough in them to justify a war between 
Spain and Germany over the question which shall 
have them foracolony. The total area is reported 
in Johnson's Cyclopedia as but 872 square miles, or 
about the size of Rhode Island, counting out Narra- 
gansett Bay. These islands have always been claimed 
by Spain as a part of the adjacent Philippines, and 
are named after Charles II. of Spain. Bismarck has 
recently prepared to annex a portion of them, whereat 
all Madrid is in an uproar, with 40,000 persons 
marching in procession and listening to eloquent and 
patriotic speeches. What ulterior purpose Bismarck 
had in stirring up the Spanish lion and hearing him 
growl we do not know, nor shall we try to guess ; but 
we venture the opinion that the professed annexation 
of the Carolines was for the purpose of making him 
show his teeth, and that if a war should grow out of 
this, which does not seem probable, it will not be 
because Bismarck cares about the Carolines, but be- 
cause, for some reason, he wants a quarrel with Spain. 


The threatened strike by the Knights of Labor on 
the Wabash Railway system, it appears now probable, 
will not take place. If the organization has made 
any Official statement to the public of its grievances, 
we have not seen it. We gather from unofficial ‘ in- 
terviews ” that the Executive Committee claim that 
the railroad kas been discharging men for the simple 
reason that they belonged to the Knights of Labor ; 
that they demand that such discharged men shall be 
reinstated, not by turning new employees out, but 
by listing them and putting them on as fast as vacan- 
cies occur; and that the railroad management are 
inclined to consider favorably this proposition, while 
they deny that there has been, with the approbation 
of the management, any discrimination against mem- 
bers of the Knights of Labor. The rumor that the 
discharges were arranged in order to provoke a 
strike and so depress the stock, for certain specr- 
lative purposes, we do not credit ; there is no evi- 
dence to support it. But the existence of such a 
rumor indicates the possibility of such action; 
and it ought not to be possible. A system of 
legalized arbitration between the corporation and its 
servants would make it impossible. 





Mormon missionaries were mobbed in the ‘‘ East 
End” of London last week.——Ex-Governor Fen 
ton, of New York, died suddenly at Jamestown 
on Wednesday of last week.——Great damage to 
shipping and houses was done in Charleston, 8. C., 
on the 25th ult., by asevere tornado.—-—The date 
for the Republican State Convention has been fixed 
for September 22. Saratoga is the place. ——Mr 
Bradlaugh urges his constituents to continue to return 
him to Parliament, despite the refusal of the House 
to receive him.——Montreal’s small-pox epidemic is 
rapidly abating. A very clever counterfeit of Bra 
zilian bank-notes has been detected in process of 
manufacture in St. Louis under the guise of cigar 
box labels.——Admiral Courbet was buried at the 
Hotel des Invalides at Paris, on Friday last, with 
imposing ceremonies.——The yacht *‘ Puritan” has 
been selected to compete with the English ‘‘ Genesta ” 
in the race for the cup won by the ‘‘ America.”—— 
Saturday was the seventy-sixth birthday of Dr. Oli 
ver Wendell Holmes.——Visitors to General Grant's 
tomb continue in Jarge numbers. The Ohio Prohi 
bitionist State Committee have challenged Governor 
Hoadly to a discussion on the liquor question with 
Dr. Leonard. The cable road on Tenth Avenue, 
New York, has been put into operation.—Some 
twenty thousand people in Cincinnati viewed a sham 
prize fight between Sullivan and McCaffrey. News- 
paper reports assert that forty per cent. of the net 
proceeds were used for ‘‘ police protection.””— 
Another anti-English demonstration has been held in 
-aris.——In Spain there were 3,617 new cases of 
cholera reported on Saturday. In Almeria there was 
a riot, in which the houses of rich people who have 
fled to avoid the cholera were wrecked by the mob. 
—tThe steamer ‘ Wisconsin” 529 Mormon 
converts.-—-There will be a great labor parade in 
New York on September 7.——The Prohibitionists 
have nominated a separate ticket in Pennsylvania. — 
The New York ‘‘ Times” adds its voice in favor of 
the reform recently advocated by The Christian Union 
in putting the troublesome Indians under charge of 
army Officers as Indian agents. —-The Philadelphia 
‘* Record” and the Cambridge ‘‘ Tribune” publish 
with approbation The Christian Union's platform for 
treatment of the Indians. 


brings 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 

HE article in the series of ‘‘ Progressive Ortho 

doxy "in the August ‘‘ Andover Review ” de- 
serves warm commendation for its courageous grap- 
pling with a difficult problem, for its frank utterance 
of honest conviction, for its confession—not too com- 
mon in theological papers—of limitations and im- 
perfections of knowledge, for its profound spiritual 
sympathies with men, and for its clear perception 
and strong statement of the essential character of 
the Gospel as a power of God unto salvation. It is 
not to the credit of the critics who have fallen foul 
of this article that they have been blinded to the:e 
qualities in it, that they have passed by its admi- 
rable statement of the nature of the Gospel as ‘‘ not 
so much something taught as something done,” 
‘“not an ethics, but a redemption,” ‘‘not man’s 
seeking God by the obscure light of reason and the 
promptings of conscience, but God’s seeking man in 
the person and atoning work of Jesus Christ, his only 
Son our Lord,” and have picked out and separated 
from its connection such a sentence as this: ‘‘ There 
is much reason to believe that this present life is the 
most favorable opportunity for moral renewal in 
Christ,” and presented it as the gist of the entire 
article. The uuthor—generally supposed to be Dr. 
Harris—discusses with great candor the question of 
future probation. He assumes the finality of judg- 
ment, as against all who hold to a universal restora- 
tion ; and an everlasting existence in sin and suffer- 
ing for the wicked, as against those who hold to any 
form of annihilation. He declares that it is the un- 
mistakable revelation of Scripture that Christ is to 
be the final Judge, and interprets this to mean 
that all ‘‘men are to be judged under the 
Gospel and to be judged by their relation to 
Christ.” He believes the ‘‘ knowledge of God in 
Christ to be finally decisive of character and des- 
tiny ;” and, since the Gospel exhausts the divine 
resources of grace, regards it as ‘‘a legitimate and 
almost necessary conclusion that the destiny of all 
men to whom the Gospel is given in this life is de- 
cided wisile they are in the body.” Applying these 
principles to a consideration of the dark and difficult 
problem, What is the fate of those millions to whom 
Christ and his Gospel have never been made known 
in this life ‘ he considers seriatim three hypotheses ; 
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First, that all such are hopelessly lost ; that, while 
the heathen have not from the light of nature light 
enough to save them, they do have enough to con- 
demn them. Second, that salvation is possible with- 
out any knowledge of the Gospel, and yet by reason 
of the Gospel. Third, that saving knowledge of the 
Gospel may be given after death to those who in this 
life do not obtain it. The latter he accepts as the 
most probable bypothesis, stating his conclusion in 
the following words : 

“Our view is, then, that God will reveal himself in Christ 
to all men. Those who have the Gospel while they are in 
tbe body are in the decisive period. Neither Scripture nor 
the observed tendency of character to become permanently 
fixed, espec'ally under the Gospel, afford any reason to 
hope that a more favorable, or, indeed, any, opportunity 
will be given after death. nt for those who do not know 
God in Christ during the earthly life, it seems to us probable 
that the knowledge they need will be given after death. At 
the same time we are not as positive concerning the times, 
seasons, or circumstances under which God will reveal him- 
self in Christ, as we are that the principle is of universal 
application: that no man will be finally judged till he 
knows (Giod in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ; acd that no 
man will be hopelessly condemned except for the willful 
and final rejection of Christ. The sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which is thought to be that hostility to Christ which 
makes one incapable of redemption, is the only sin for 
which we are explicitly told there is no forgiveness in any 
world or age.”’ 

We have already expressed our opinion that this 
doctrine, like every other, must be measured, not by 
some theological creed, but by the Scripture. In 
point of fact it so happens that there is nothing in ii 
explicitly contrary to the Andover Creed, which is 
silent respecting the Intermediate State. If, how- 
ever, it were otherwise, the Andover Creed itself 
explicitly requires the professors who subscribe to it 
to teach the whole Chgistian fath according to the 
best light God shall give them, and to open and ex- 
plain the Scriptures to their pupils with integrity and 
faithfulness ; and all its specific interpretations of 
that faith and those Scriptures are subject to this 
larger and general obligation. We have not observed 
that any of our contemporaries have even so much 
as considered the question whcther this doctrine of 
Progressive Orthodoxy is Scriptural or not, and to that 
question we propose to give here a brief answer. 

Theological doctrine may be Scriptural, unscript- 
ural, or extra scriptural. That is, it may be a state- 
ment of that which is explicitly taught or clearly 
implied in the Bible; it may be a statement of that 
which is opposed to the explicit or implied teachings 
of the Bible ; or it may be the statement of a hypoth- 
esis neither taught nor antagonized by Scripture, 
but framed for the purpose either of interpreting 
Scripture or of affording a probable answer to some 
question which the Scripture leaves unanswered. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is a notable example of 
an extra-scriptural doctrine. It is confessedly no- 
where stated in the Bible ; it was formulated early 
in the history of the Church for the purpose of inter- 
preting Scripture and reconciling its teachings of the 
divine character of the Son and the Spirit with its 
teachings respecting the unity of the Godhead, and 
answering the question, which the Bible leaves 
unanswered, as to the relations which the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit bear to each other, The 
various theological theories of the Atonement afford 
another illustration of extra-scriptaral doctrine. 
The Bible clearly teaches that man is saved from 
sin not merely by the life and teachings, but by the 
sufferings and death, of Jesus Christ; but to the 
question, Why was it necessary that he should suf- 
fer and die? it affords no explicit answer. The 
various answers which have been given by different 
teachers in the Church are neither Scriptural nor 
unscriptural ; they are extra-scriptural. The vari- 
ous auswers which theology has given to the ques- 
tion: What is the fate of the untold millions who 
have lived and died without a knowledge of Christ ? 
are all of the same character ; they are extra-script- 
ural—the answer of Progressive Orthodoxy no more 
and no less so than the answers of non-Progressive 
Orthodoxy. The Bible explicitly teaches, at least so 
it seems to us, that there is a final judgment from 
which there can be no appeal, of which there can be 
no reversal, after which there can be no redemption ; 
but what occurs between death and this final judg- 
ment it does not disclose. Roman Catholic theology 
has its hypothesis, that there are two judgments—a 
particular judgment at death, which settles the fate 
of each individual, and a general judgment at the end 
of the world, dramatic and declarative. Swedenbor- 
gianism has its hypothesis, that the general judgment 
has already commenced, that the end of the ages has 
begun, and that each soul goes at death to the judg- 





ment bar of God. Progressive Orthodoxy has its 
hypothesis, that between death and the judgment 
there is a further era of redemption, in which Christ 
is made known as a Saviour to those who have not 
known him upon the earth. These are none of them 
Scriptural; they are none of them unscriptural ; 
they are all of them extra-scriptural. No man 
may rightfully be condemned as infidel or un- 
orthodox for holding either of them; no man 
may rightly take either of them asa part of Chris- 
tian faith and require his neighbor to hold it as 
a condition of Christian fellowship. To do this is to 
fall under the condemnation which Christ visited 
upon the Pharisees who taught ‘‘for doctrines the 
commandments of men.” 

There are many persons who cannot rest content 
without a definite answer to the «uestion, What of 
the future? If they cannot secure 2 clear revelation, 
they must at least have a definite and credible hy- 
pothesis. For such minds extra-scriptural doctrines 
are, if not useful, at least comforting ; and there is no 
objection to them, provided they are held as articles 
of opinion, not as articles of faith. For ourselves, 
we hold neither to Progressive Orthodoxy nor to non- 
Progressive Orthodoxy upon this point. We believe 
that it is the explicit teaching of Scripture that Christ 
is the judge of the world; that he will judge hu- 
manity according to the principles of mercy, not 
according to those of strict justice; that he will 
measure men by their aspirations rather than by 
their achievements—by their spiritual purposes, not 
by their intellectual knowledge; that to all those 
who by patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory, and honor, and immortality, he will give 
eternal life; that his judgment decree will be, ‘* He 
that is unjust let him be unjust still, and he that is 
filthy let him be filthy still, and he that is righteous 
let him be righteous still, and he that is holy let him 
Le holy still.” And we experience a peculiar and in- 
describable satisfaction—a satisfaction which no 
clean-cut hypothesis, nor even any positive revela 
tion, could afford—in leaving ourselves and all who 
are most dear to us in the hand of Him who is the 
same yesterday, to day, and forever; who will judge 
the self-righteous and the hypocrite as he judged the 
orthodox Pharisees : ‘‘ Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers ! how can ye escape the damnation of hell ’” 
and who will judge the ignorant and the outcast as 
he judged the woman taken in adultery: ‘‘ Neither 
do | condemn thee ; go, and sin no more.” 


A SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT. 


VV E are often told that co-operation is imprac- 
ticable, and this in the face ef the fact 
that in twenty years the sales of the Co-operative 
Union of Great Britain have amounted to over a 
thousand million dollars, and the annual profits are 
now over ten millions. Then we are told that co- 
operation has succeeded in trade, but not in produc- 
tion; although there are twenty-two co-operative 
productive societies in Great Britain, most of them 
from ten to twenty-five years of age, and nearly all 
of them declaring a moderate profit. Productive co- 
operation has certainly not been as successful as dis- 
tributive co-operation, but the failures have not 
proved the scheme impracticable. Then we are 
told that while co-operation may do in England it 
will not do for the United States. The story of the 
co-operative coopers of Minnesota at least indicates, 
if it cannot be said to demonst ate, that co-operation 
does not depend on nationality or locality. The first 
Co-operative Batrel Association of Minneapolis was 
orga‘ized in the Fall of 1874, with a capital stock of 
$15,000, each member paying in $15, and a weekly 
assessment of $5. The success of this organization 
was such that it was followed in 1877 by a second, 
in 1880 by a third, and in 1881 by a fourth and fifth, 
and subsequently by two more—all of which are 
doing well. Each stockholder has but one vote, how- 
ever many shares of stock he may possess ; a condi- 
tion which tends to prevent consolidation of the 
stock ina few hands. These co-operative organiza- 
tions possess a good property, are very thrifty and 
successful, with a capita! stock ranging in each case 
from fifteen to seventy thousand dollars, paid up. 
They are all doing a good business. What is more 
important, the coopers, who before this co-operative 
movement had a poor reputation for sobriety and 
law and order, now stand high in the estimation of 
the community as good citizens. The effect of co- 
operation in decreasing intemperance is especially 
marked, The first association, the old ‘: Co-opera- 
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tive,” has its own manufactory of stock in Chippewa 
County, Wisconsin, employing there a capital of 
$30,000, with prudence and success. The seven co- 
operative companies are doing business to theam. unt 
of one million dollars yearly. For these 
are indebted to Mr. T. G. Rankin, of Minneapolis, 
whose letter appended furnishes additional and in- 
teresting information : 


facts we 


Yours of the 8th was received in due time; but I was 
quite unwell, and only yesterday could go out to make sure 
of all my facts. The co operative shops have been making 
rapid as well as continuous progress siace ISSl. Three 
more have been started, of which, however, joined 
itself to the old ‘‘Co-operative,’”’ the mother organization. 


one 


There are now seven, all doing well, and working in perfect 
harmony. They supply all ouz mills, except three, and are 
doing fully four-fifths of all the coopering work of this flour 
city. They claim ‘‘ six-sevenths”’ of all the work done. The 
‘*boss’’ shops have disappeared, one by one, until there is 
but one left, and the owner of that has tried several times 
to sell out to his workmen. He admits that he cannot 
compete with the co-operative shops, and therefore demands 
low wages. 

The great mills favor the co-operative shops, because (1) 
they are sure of the best work ; and (2) they are never dis 
appointed by them. The shops help each other in a pinch 
—will divide orders, and otherwise equalize matters. They 
are filled with a mixed multitude of Swedes, Norwegians, 
Irish, Germans, Italians, and Americans, yet (1) they con 
sult dispassionately, (2) vote fairly, (3) submit without 
hesitation, (4) work faithfully, (5) choose their best men 
always, (6) obey implicitly, and (7) have unlimited faith in 
co-operative effort. During their existence the eight shops 
have had not less than a score of officers entitled to handle 
their money. Out of this number not one has given any 
security, not one has proved careless or dishonest, and not 
one dollar of deficit or defalcation has been charged against 
them. After their eight years’ experience it is now admitted 
they are unassailable and unconquerable while united, and 
this Fall will probably see every ‘‘ boss’’ cooper shop extinct. 
This, at least, isthe outlook at present. Of course they are 
liable to be injured or overthrown by some new invention— 
the straw-paper barrel, or the ‘‘ sacking” system, or similar 
change. But this fact proves notning against the co-opera 
tive principle or system. They have now taken steps to 
establish a co-operative store on the pure Rochdale system 
—cash sales at current rates. It will be 4 great success in a 
short time. 

We are now taking stock to buy a township of land in 
this State ; I hope to be one of a company that will form a 
co-operative village on it this Fall. This, in my opinion, 
will be the very table-land of co-operative effort and of 
society. 1 hope to be able hereafter to send you items for 
publication in regard to it. Wecan get land for less than 
two dollars per acre, in a region of good soil ; 
pure water, fine timber, close to this and other good 
markets. ] am nearly sixty-six ; have been a co-operator 
ever since I began to hearof Rochdale work ; bave preached 
it for thirty-five years at least, and now have more faith 
than ever—one great encouragement being that you and 
your grand Union are leading in the enterprise. The Lord 
will bless you. Very truly, etc., J.8. RANKIN, 

P. 8.—The stock is all held by practical workingmen ; 
they prefer to have each man interested in that way. Stock 
receives interest only; : 
wages. 

We beg to call the especial attention of our work- 
ing readers to the fact that the payments necessary 
to make a working capital are not large—$15 to 
each member, and $5 a week thereafter. This does 
indeed necessitate economy, self-denial, less beer and 
tobacco, etc., but the gain is worth all that it costs. 
Organize to become capitalists yourselves, not to 
fight the capitalists who employ you. 


good, soft, 


protits are divided according to 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


HE exhibits of our large missionary organizations 

seem to indicate a lessening of the streams of 
beneficence. Whether this is to be attributed to 
‘‘ the times,” or to diminishing interest in the causes 
appealing for help, or toa yet defective method of 
raising funds, is a question. Going back alittle way, 
the figures we have read thus: The Presbyterian 
Home Board, $115,000 short ; the Foreign, $60 000 ; 
the Woman’s Board, $30,000—a total of $205,000. 
The Baptist Boards reported a shortage of $100,000. 
The Methodists are still busy reducing an indebted- 
ness of $175,000 in connection with their missionary 
agencies. The American Missionary Board wants 
$100,000 to come to its seventy-fifth anniversary 
next October out of debt. The American Missionary 
Association wants $53,000 to meet its annual obliga 
tions, including $13,000 shortage carried over from 
last year. The Home Mission Society needs $30,000 
to pay present demands on its now empty treasury ; 
and the Congregational Union requires $15,000 to 
keep abreast of urgent calls upon its exchequer. 

Two things at least are indicated by the foregoing: 
ist, that the contributions to standard objects in all 
the denominations are falling off ; 2d, that the giv- 
ing is as yet done bya moiety of those connected 
with these great bodies, This suggests, as under the 
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circumstances imperative, greater economy in our 
missionary operations, and the widening of the con- 
stituency of contributors. Almost the ideal sys- 
tem has been realized in the department of Foreign 
Missions, for there is very little overlapping reported 
by the various societies. The field 1s so vast that it 
stands to reason there need be no interference. Each 
church can, and does, practically aim to occupy 
ground not covered by any other Christian agency. 
In the home field this is not the case. We are almost 
as far asever from any system of comity which would 
prevent the waste of sectarian rivalry still apparent. 
tis pos ible to be as wise and Christianly cousiderate 
ia the homeas in the foreign work. The overdoing in 
our church extension effort is needless, and the strait- 
ened condition of the treasuries of societies charged 
with the same is of itself a telling appeal for a change 
in this respect. Funds are scarce, men are scarcer 
still, and a wholesome reaction is setting in against 
this sort of denominational zealotry. Young men 
are reluctant to enter upon home missionary work 
because, in part, it xo largely entails a competition 
both unpleasant and every way wasteful. Were the 
field left to the church first to enter it, until an 
increase of population demanded new churches, there 
would be opportunities of usefulness now impossible. 
How long the preseut unseemly system is to obtain 
we know not, but that to-day is one explanation of 
the shortage in home missionary receipts. With the 
rivalry that now results in an oversupply locally of 
church privileges, the majority of contributors have 
nosympathy. Why there cannot be concert of action, 
with a view to remedy this state of things, it is dif- 
ficult to explain. The source of supplies must make 
its influence felt in this regard, for that would be 
heeded all along the line. 

Enough is expended by the several home boards 
to accomplish vastly more than is effected in the way 
of furnishing Gospel institutions to needy and desti- 
tute communities. But, with possibly some improve- 
ment over five or ten years ago, there is still mani- 
fest and costly duplication in providing churches 
and preachers. We have salt enough to Obristianize 
a greater number of places than hitherto have been 
reached, but the salt is too much in heaps, and needs 
to be scaitered. We revive a suggestion made some 
two years ago, that acomwission made up of repre- 
sentatives from the various State missionary boards 
could have provisional oversight of the field, and 
prevent this needless multiplication therein of 
sanctuaries. The resources now sv difficult to be 
secured for this work could thus be economized, and 
the evangelization of our land proceed more rapidly 
and healthfully. This is the demand of the exchequers 
of home missionary societies, and this is what Chris- 
tian givers of every household of faith really desire, 
and have a rjght to require as a condition of larger 
support. 


THE SPECTATOR 
AT A HOTEL DINING-TABLE. 

‘There were five of us, chance acquaintances, who were 
willing to do what might be done to change a dull meal into 
a social one—a lawyer, an editor,a man of business, a 
gentleman of leisure, and the Spectator. All were good 
story-tellers except the Spectator, and he was a good 
listener ; and he humbly submits that a good listener is as 
valuable a member of a dinner-party as a good story-teller. 
The conversation had turned somehow upon the Maxwell- 
Preller case, in St. Louis, and one of the party remarked 
that the last story was that Maxwell was not Brooks, but 
that Maxwell and Preller had killed Brooks in Boston, and 
eartried his body on to St. Louis. At this there was a gen- 
eral expression of incredulity, and the Spectator remarked 
that the circumstantial evidence seemed, according to news- 
paper reports, to be quite conclusive against Maxwell, and 
his idertitication with Brooks to be tolerably clearly 
established. Upon this the lawyer remarked: ‘‘If I were 
on a jury 1 would never convict a man of murder on circum- 
stantial evidence ;”’ and to i)lustrate and enforce his declara- 
tion he gave to us the following incident. 





The Lawyer's Story. -During one of the numerous wars in 
which England has been engaged, and at the time when she 
had the press-gang, two rather rough fellows of the iower 
class occupied a room together in a cheap inn or lodging- 
house in Liverpool. They were drinking fellows, and, 
though companions, did not get on very well together, and 
on the trial it came out that one of them, whom I will call 
Jack, had been heard to use abusive and threatening lan- 
guege toward his companion. One morning they did not 
come down to breakfast at the usual time, and some 
one g ing up to call them found the door ajar, and on enter 
inw fou d Jack in bed, apparently asleep, and bis compaion 
not t The bed was bloody, he himself was smeared 
with blood, and on examination the marksof a bloody band, 
as of one steadying bimself upon the stairs, could be traced 
along the hall from the foot of the stairs leading from the 
bedroom down to the yard. Nobody could be found. 


ere. 





Jack, being questioned, denied all knowledge of his com- 
panion or of what had become of him ; but he was tried, con- 
victed, sentenced, and hanged for murder. A year or two 
after a sailor appeared upon the scene and inquired for Jack. 
‘*Jack,’’? said the tavern-keeper, ‘‘ was hanged two years 
ago for murdering Brown.’’ ‘ Murdering Brown !’’ ex- 
claimed the sailor; ‘‘why, lam Brown.’’ Thw inn-keeper 
then told his visitor the story of the trial, and Brown gave 
his explanation of the mystery. He had awakened in the 
night with a nose-bleed, had gone down stairs, feeling his 
way with his hand upon the wall, to the yard, where he had 
tried to stop the bleeding by sousing his head under the 
yard pump. While engaged in this operation he was 
pounced upon by a press-gang and carried off. 


‘That is a tragic story,’ said the man of business. ‘It 
is a true one,” replied the lawyer. ‘* You will find a report 
of it in the Enzlish law reports : and it illustrates the uncer- 
tainty of what we call justice ; but not more so than another 
case which did not turn out so tragically, and which occur- 
red last winter in the courts of New York. I cut the slip 
report of it from the daily paper, and have it now at home. 
A man of the poorer class was arrested and brought before 
the police magistrate by a woman who claimed him as her 
husband, and charged him with deserting her. He denied 
strenuously that he had ever seen her. The two children 
were brought into court, and swore that he was their father. 
He still denied. She then declared that he had a peculiar 
mark or scar, I forget which, on thecalf of the right leg. The 
magistrate made him roll up his pantaloons, and there, sure 
enough, was the mark. She then declarei, as a farther iden- 
\ification, the scar of a wound upon one of his feet. That also 
appeared. ‘lhe man still denied his identity, and the judge 
asked him if he could bring no witnesses on his own behalf. 
But he could not. He was a sailor, he said, just come off 
from his ship, and the captain knew nothiag of him, having 
taken him from some other port. The indignant wife then 
bethought her of a third identification, a mark of some kind 
upon the scalp of the head. That also was discovered. The 
man then cave it up, insisting all the time that he had never 
seen the woman or the children, but abandoning all hope of 
resisting her claim to him. ‘If you will examine his 
mouth,’ said the wife, who was not content with his com- 
mitment, but desired to secure also his confession, ‘ you 
will see that he has as fine a set of teeth as you ever saw in 
a man’s head.’ At this the poor fellow jumped up and 
down in the court-room with joy. ‘* Look at them, judge,’ 
said he; and he opened his mouth and disclosed the worst 
set of teeth the judge had ever set eyes on. The dum 
founded woman then sat down to a talk with her pseudo 
nusband, and convinced herself that all her identifications 
were misleading, and that she had pouncea upon the wrong 
man.”’ 





“IT can’t match in tragic interest your story of circum- 
stantial evidence,’’ said the editor, ‘‘ but 1 can tell you 
an incident coming within my own observation in which a 
servant girl narrowly escaped being accused of theft under 
circumstances which certainly would have resulted in her 
conviction, though she was entirely innocent. A friend of 
mine, a clergyman, had been called out of his study to marry 
arunawaycouple. Holding the ten-dollar bill which he had 
received as a fee in his hand, he went up to his room—I be- 
lieve to dress for dinner—and left the ten-dollar bill on his 
bureau. He bethought himself of it shortly after he had 
gone down to dinner, and went upstairs to get it. It was 
gone. His wife and his two children knew nothing of it. 
Inquiry developed the fact that the only person who could 
have been in the room since be had left it was the chamber- 
maid. Suspicion naturally tell upon her. Fortunately for 
her, she had lived in the family for several years, and had 
their entire confidence. My friend would not believe that 
she had stolen the money. Ihe windows were shut, so that it 
could not have been blown out of the window ; the children, 
if I recollect aright, were all at the dinner-table with their 
mother when he left the room to come down, so that they 
could not have touched it. The poor girl was in great 
trouble, despite all attemptsto comfort her. My friend was 
convinced that the bill was somewhere in the room, and set 
himself to make thorough search for it. He looked inevery 
drawer of the bureau, took everything off from the bureau, 
and then began a detective’s hunt about the room, even 
posing under the carpet along the edge of the floor. Pur- 
suing this process of observation, he came to the fireplace, 
closed by an old-fashioned fireboard. He took this fire 
board out, langhing at bis own folly as he did so ; but hay- 
ing done it, he observed a little hole in the corner of one of 
the bricks. With a poker he pried up the brick, and there 
beneath it found a mouse’s nest, and the ten- dollar bill 
serving as a part of its rather expensive lining.” 





“*T came once, myself,” said the gentleman of leisure, “‘ dis- 
agreeably near falling a victim to circumstantial evidence. 
It was a snowy, sleety day in New York City, some years 
ago. I stood on the corner of Fourteenth Street for some 
time, waiting for a stage, but those that passed me were all 
full. At length one came along which I thought had a va- 
cant seat. I hailed it, the driver pulled up, and I started to 
get in. When, however, I reached the door I discovered 
that every seat was occupied ; but as the driver had stopped 
for me and the day was a bad one, I concluded I would stand 
up "ntil some One got out; and we went jolting on. Down 
about Stewart's a lady got out. I stepped off from the steps 
and help: d Ler down, the others moved up, and I took the 
Vacaul seat nearest the door. The ’bus bad gone perhaps a 
block when I noticed a lady running down the street, along 
the sidewalk. I took no special note of her, did not identify 
her, nor thiuk of her as runuing after our omnibus; but 
when we reached the New York Hotel she had overtaken us, 
hailed the ’bus, and it came to a halt. She rushed to the 
door, and, gasping for breath, assaulted me. ‘Give me my 





pocketbook !’ she said ; ‘ you have stolen my pocketbook.’ 
‘I stolen your pocketbook, my good woman !’ said I; ‘ you 
are crazy!’ ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘when you helped me out of 
the stage you stole my pocketbook !’ The rest of the pas- 
sengers began poking in the straw at their feet for the 
lost pocketbook. For my part I was so angry that I did 
not care whether she got her pocketbook or not: when, as 
good luck would have it, her own eyes discerned it on the 
lower step of the omnibus, where it had fallen, I suppose, 
when she got vut ; though how it stuck there in our jolting 
ride down Broadway I never could imagine. I hadona 
great sack-coat with big side pockets, and a pairof great 
gloves in one of them, which held the mouth of the pocket 
open. If, when she got out, her pocketbook had fallen into 
that pocket, as it might easily have done, instead of falling 
on to the step, I should have been in a bad fix. Even my 
friends, yon know, in such a case if appealed to woul? have 
said: ‘Well, yes, we always supposed he was honest; we 
should never have thought of his doing such a thing as 
that ; but, then, there was the pocketbook in his pocket, you 
know. One can’t get over that very well.’ ”’ 

“You came near being a pickpocket by accident,” said 
the man of business. ‘‘] remember a case in New York 
City, some twenty-five years ago, in which aman did become 
a highway robber by accident.’’ ‘‘ A highway robber by 
accident !’’ said the editor; ‘that’s a queer story!’ “A 
hard case to defend !"’ echoed the lawyer. ‘ This is the way 
it happened,” continued the man of business. ‘‘It was ia 
the old days when the police were poor, the streets were ill 
lighted, and garroting was not uncommon. A gentleman 
was on his way from one of the down-town ferries. It took 
him through Water Street, a region given over, you know, 
to sailors’ dance-houses and that sort of thing, and not a 
very pleasant region to be in even in our times. Most folks 
went armed in those days it out late at night, and this 
gentleman had his pistol with him. Walking along rapidly, 
and hoping to get out of that district as soon as possible, he 
met aman who, just as they passed, stumbled awkwardly 
up against him, and then, without waiting so much as for 
a word of apology, hurried on in the opposite direction. 
The gentleman instinctively put his hand to his vest pocket, 
found his watch and chain gone, turned and ran after the 
rascal who had robbed him, amd, bringing his pistol to bear 
upon him, shouted : ‘Give me up that watch, you villain !’ 
The fellow handed him the watch and chain, and then broke 
into arun and went as fast as his legs could carry him. 
The gentleman, glad enough to have gotten back his watch 
and chain, and not inclined to pursue the robber any further, 
made his way home, where in some excitement he told his 
wife the story of his adventure. ‘ But, my dear,’ said his 
wife, ‘your watch and chain are here on your bureau, safe 
at home; you did not take them with you this morning.’ 
The fact was that both men were on the lookout for robbers. 
Man number two, when he heard pursuing foosteps and the 
click of a pistol, vonsidered it a case of your-money-or-your- 
life, and gave up nis watch, glad enough to have gotten off 
unharmed. Anadvertisement brought him to the uninten- 
tional robber, and watch and chain were returned to him 
with many apologies.”’ 


The dinner-table is not the place for moralizing, and the 
Spectator, had he been inclined to draw a moral from these 
incidents, would not have attempced to do it then and there. 
He is a little tempted in that direction now, it must be con- 
fessed ; but he restrains himself, and leaves these dinuer 
table stories to carry their own moral. Dull, indeed, is he 
who does not discern one in them. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN COKRESPONDENT. | 


WORK packed with solid and valuable facts is 

the annual report of the Massachusetts Bureau 

of Statistics and Labor, by Colonel Carroll D. Wright. 
Especially significant are the showings of the Sunday 
labor question, particularly as related to railroads and 


horse-cars. There are only four railroad trains that run 
into and out of Boston on Sunday by the sanction of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners—two east and two 
west ; while in the State s»me 200 Sunday trains are in 
operation. The Boston, Lynn & Revere Beach road runs 
some twenty trains on Sundays, and all the shore roads, 
north and south, run numerous trains at this season of 
the year to accommodate patrons who take the day for 
outings and recreations. All of these trains, except the 
four authorized by the Commissioners, presumably 
are run in violation of law, or, as Judge Russell says, 
‘* Prima facie they «re so run, and I kaow of no facts that 
legalize the running of any of them.” By opinion of 
the Supreme Court all street-cars on Sunday are operated 
in violation of law. It was at the earnest solicitation of 
churches and Sunday-schouls that street-cars began to do 
Sunday work some twenty-five years ago to accommo- 
date church-goers and religious workers, the Metropoli- 
tan road then putting on six cars, which road now 
operates 286 to accommodate its Sunday travel. All the 
roads in the State run collectively 786 cars, 677 of which 
are on the Boston lines, or roads running to them. In 
pleasant summer and autumn weather the cars running 
to the suburbs are crowded in the afternoons, families 
availing themselves of this method to get out into nature 
and enjoy the open sky and fresh air. Large numbers 
of morning worshipers are abroad Sunday afternoons. 
Moralize on this problem as we may, the fact remains 
that the street-cars run to accommodate patrons, and the 
churches, in order to consistently inveigh against the 
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operation, will first need to change the habits of their 
own members. Colonel Wright tersely puts it: ‘‘ The 
railroads are an integral part of modern society, and they 
must be run as those wh) use them require. This ap 
pears to be the fundamental law of their being. The 
one and only way to diminish the Sunday trains is to 
diminish their patrons ; and this is the true objective for 
all who would oppose the running of such trains.” 
The report shows that most of the laborers and of the 
corpcrations would prefer to take the day as atime of 
rest. It concludes this part as follows : 

“From the facts presented it appears that nearly all 
systematic work which is performed on Sunday in this Com- 
monwealth, certainly where men work in bodies, is personal 
service rendered by man to his fellow-men, and not to any 
considerable extent forthe production of material wealth. 
An active and judicious discussion of the whole matter, the 
chief believes, will probably lead to the conclusion that the 
sheer will of man, actuated by no constraint of nature nor 
through the selfish motive of profit, but only for what is 
considered as some human convenience, causes all, or nearly 
all, the Sunday laborin Massachusetts ; that all wealth and 
true economic welfare that man now has with Sunday labor 
he could easily have without it if he set his mind in that 
direction, and that the safety of society, as such safety is 
represented in the intelligence, in the morality and the in- 
tegrity of the great body of workers, depends not upon 
turning Sunday into a day of recreation, but in providing 
such means for recreation and rest during the working days 
of the week, when Sunday shall become a day of rest in the 
highest sense.’”” And he concludes by asking, ‘‘Is not the 
wearied worker fairly entitled to the opportunity of the rest 
that comes of recreation on Sunday, if it is not granted to 
him on other days ?”” 

Sixty pages of the report are devoted to female col 
lege graduates, particularly with a view to ascertain the 
effects of study and college life upon the health of grad- 
uates, From responses from eleven colleges, in answer 
to direct questions, the chief arrives at the conclusion 
that the female graduates of our colleges and universities 
do not seem to show, as the result of their college stud- 
ies and duties, any marked difference in their general 
health from the average health likely to be reported by 
an equal number of women engaged in other kinds of 
work, or, in fact, of women generally, without regard 
to occupations followed. 

The conclusion of the Cambridge almshouse investi- 
gation is likely to open the question anew as to the util 
ity of the almshouse system. The warden, his wife, 
and assistant were requested to resign for violating the 
rules of the institution, and a man of large experience 
has been chosen as his successor. If the overseers shall 
follow up the lines of reform in the management which 
they are contemplating, in a few years Cambridge, instead 
of having an investigation on its hands, may be an illus- 
trious example whici other municipalities will desire to 
imitate. Jt is an alarming fact that truant and poor 
boys are often thrust into the company of criminals and 
vile associates, to be contaminated in an institution of 
charity, and then to be turned loose in society to poison 
scores of boys with whom they come in contact. Chris- 
tianity has yet tu find its way into almshouses as a re- 
form and asalvation. It is cheap philanthropy that 
turns boys and girls in herds into an institution. 

I have been through the streets of Boston by day and 
by night, with the view of studying the forces of good 
and of evil that are working side by side. I will not give 
statistics or mention localities. Without undervaluing 
the work that is doing by te churches, by revivalists, 
by reforms, by charities, and all kinds of helps, it is 
evident that Christianity has to push back its life to the 
fountain if it shall save the cities. I rejoice in all that the 
‘*fresh-air fund” is doing, and that the ‘‘ country week ” 
is doing. To take poor children for one day into coun- 
try air and sunshine scenes {s a blessed work. To take 
them for a week {is seven times more blessed. But to 
what do they return? Look at this mass of children, 
even little babies, steaming in close and heated rooms, 
like pigs in a sty, the offspring of disease, lust, criminal- 
ity, rivers of foul blood running in their veins, snd see 
what chance the preacher, the teacher, the revivalist has 
of snatching them,one by one, as brands from the burning, 
to make of them good men and women and good citizens ! 
Allow the saloon and the brothel to be breeding-places, 
and then send round belated your Gospel to try to have 
them born again! As wise, as philosophic, as scientific 
as it would be to institute hospitals to treat small-pox 
patients, at the same time allowing the disease to perpet- 
uate itself continually by infection and contagion! If 
Christianity shall save the cities, it has as its problem 
the breaking up of mere human breeding-places in the 
slums, and the substitution of the family, in its purity 
and integrity, as the outpopulating source of society. 
This miscellaneous herding, this social contagion and 
infection, must be prevented. To send down to them 
tracts and Bibles and missionaries is no more adequate 
as the solution of the social problem than it would be to 
paste Paul’s teachings upon the tombstones, expecting 
thereby to insure the resurrection of the dead. What 
Boston has to do, if it will save itself from corruption, 
is to make it impossible for people to live as they now 
do. It is a gigantic task. But in a decade, if the 





churches, the philanthropists, the legislators, should 
unite their forces, as in a life-and death struggle, the 
ponulation migbt be distributed, and the system of ten- 
ement-houses abolished, so that the family should indeed 
be the social unit. Physical environment and the at- 
mosphere of domestic affection would then start society 
upwards by heredity and the laws of development. 

Because present methods are ineffectual, some good 
people see no hope for the race except by the second 
coming of Christ. They think the thing to do 
is to get as many as possible from the sinking ship into 
the lifeboat. But as I read the teachings of Christ, it 
is the prerogative of the Gospel to take the children into 
the kingdom ; to push back its seminal principles as 
populating powers till the race shall be well born. This 
process, in addition to all else that is doing, is the 
desideratum. 

The fourth or advanced class of Andover Seminary 
is already full, twelve being the maximum by limita- 
tion of scholarships, and students have been neces- 
sarily refused admission. The whole number in the 
Seminary will Jargely exceed that of last year. In the 
September ‘‘ Review,” the editorial reviewing the 
Hartford pamphlet entitled ‘* The Relation of Congrega- 
tional Churches to their Theological Seminaries” will be 
read with special interest. The Professors assert : ‘‘ We 
respectfully suggest to our brethren that the first question 
is not that of honesty, but of orthodoxy. We have 
affirmed, and shal] continueto affirm, our orthodoxy, and 
will not discuss any other question till this is settled.” 
‘* We invite those who are disposed to join issue with 
us to cease begging the question, and to begin discussing 
the question.” This is carrying the war into Africa. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the Professors in their zeal for 
orthodoxy shall not narrow their doctrines, to make 
them less broad than the Gospel. 

Dr. Reuen Thomas has returned from England. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE affairs of the ‘‘ Current,” a literary newspaper 
published here, have been brought to the notice of 
the public in rither an unp'easant way by its owner and 
editor, Mr. Edgar L Wakeman. For some time he 
has been trying to borrow money in small sums with 
which tu float h's paper, but bas finally been compelled 
to confess judgment and announce his inability longer 
to continue bis paper. The ‘‘ Current” has been high 
toned, and, with an army of distinguished writers, has 
fought hard to conquer a p»ition, Mr. Wakeman 
claims that his troubles are personal, and independent of 
his paper, and that with less than a thousand dollars at 
command the paper can goon. From the cards which 
he has seen fit to issue we judge that he became dis- 
couraged over his losses and the complication of his 
financial affairs, and that in despair he left the city. He 
is now expected back in a few days, and it is hoped that 
some way will be found by which to save the paper. 
Meanwhile this week’s issue appears as usual. 

It will be remembered by readers of these letters that 
our last Legislature passed a bill called the Chicago Re- 
form Election bill, the object of which is to make it pos- 
sible to secure a fair vote in our cities. The first step to- 
ward this most desirable state of things was taken by the 
committee from Chicago under whose auspices the bill 
was drawn and pushed through the Legislature The 
second step has just been taken in an arrangement to 
submit the question of {its constitutionality to the Su- 
preme Court in time for a vote upon its acceptance or 
rejection by the citizens of Chicago at the November 
election. For though the bill has been passed in due 
form, it cannot become operative in any city except 
with the consent of a majority ef its voting population. 
There is little doubt of its acceptance, provided it runs 
the gauntlet of the Supreme Court, though mere politi- 
cians are understood to be almost a unit against it. 

The University of Chicago, notwithstanding its pecun- 
jary misfortunes, will receive students as usual in Sep- 
tember. The freshman class promises to be as large as 
in former years. The trustees are seeking a successor 
for President Anderson who will worthily fill the place 
he has left vacant. There are rumors of plans to pay 
the debt and save the magnificent property which the 
wretched management of former years has forfeited. 

To those of us who know President Anderson, and who 
have admired the zeal and wisdom he hae exhibited in 
floating for seven years this bankrupt institution, it seems 
very strange that the trustees of Vassar should hesitate a 
moment about committing the affairs of that institution 
to his hands. The “‘ Standard ” prints a Jetter, from one 
who claims to know, which asserts that his election 
was prevented by personal spite, and that when the 1ea! 
facts are brought out his election will be unanimous, 
Certainly, if any man isto be President of Vassar, it 
will be difficult to find a better man than Dr. Anderson. 

It is rather late to chronicle the fact that a new society 
has been organized here under the name of the Ameri- 





can Medical Missionary Society. Its object is to educate 
and send out medical missionaries, and to establi-b hos- 
pitals in heathen lands. Dr. N. G. Davis, the Presi- 
dent, represents the Methodists ; Dr. Henry M. Scudder 
(son of the Plymouth Church pastor), the S:cretary. the 
Congregationalists ; and Dr. P. 8. McKillop, the Gen 
eral Agent, the Baptists. On its executive board all 
denominations have a place. The field it oceupies is 
large, and, if wisely managed, this new society cannot 
fail to be useful. 

The Rev. George Batchelor, the successor of the 
Rev. Robert Collyer in Unity Church, has resigned 
his pastorate on account of ill health. He has been 
suffering for two years from the effects of sewer gas, 
and, as he feels that he will not be able to ao full work 
for a long time yet, has given up his charge, and gone 
back East. The church which he leaves is large enough 
and important enough to tax the enervies of the strongest 
man the denomination can furnish. 

The Rev. J. H. Shay, of Streator, Ill., has resigied 
his pastorate, and announced his intention of leaving 
the ministry, on account of disbelief in evangelical 
doctrines. Mr. Shay has been pastor of a church 
which calls itself Congregational, though in the minute 
adopted in recognition of its pastor's services it shows 
that its members have been apt pupils of a very erratic 
religious teacher. Forsome years Mr. Shay has not been 
quite satisfied with evangelical views as ordinarily held, 
and his name has been dropped from the list of accredited 
minutes in the Association to which his church be- 
longs, and consequently does not appear in our State 
Minutes or in the Year-Book. He claims to believe the 
Bible, and in Jesus Christ ; but he repudiates the idea of 
inspiration, the deity of Christ, and the atonement 
Mr. Shay has studied law, and may enter upon its prac- 
tice, though he talks of journalism and the lecture 


platform. The brethren in the S ate have long fr lt that 
Mr. Shay was not fully in sympithy with them, but at 


the same time have hoped that he would at last : ee and 
preach the truth as it is presented ia the Gospels. Mr. 
Shay has not had a thorough training either in college 
or seminary, but has made excellent use of the opportu- 
nities for education which have been afforded him. He 
has good natural ability, and is a popular and attractive 
speak er. 

‘, he position of The Christian Union on the temper- 
ance question commends itself to the judgment of ‘hose 
who have given most attention to temperance matters 
here. With us it is a question of restriction by license, 
or free rum. At present there are about 2 600 saloons in 
active operation, against several hundred more last year. 
This number will probably be increased, but it is safe 
to say that license here has suppressed not far from a 
thousand saloons. There may be as much drinking as 
ever, though thisis improbable. But one thing is cer 
tain ; the saloons that do exist, on the whole, are quieter. 
We see fewer intoxicated people upon the streets than 
formerly, and many belfeve that fewer young men are 
tempted than when a saloon or a low doggery could be 
found at any street corner. The Harper License Law, 
of which local option is 9 prominent feature, gives gen- 
eral satisfaction throughout the State. In many towns 
and counties no liquor is sold. What we need to do 
here is to trust less to the efficacy uf legal restraints 
and more to moral sentiment, to unite all our forces, 
and exert all our energies in showing people the folly 
and sin of intemperance. If we obey and enforce the 
laws we have, we shall do better than to expend our 
thought in securing others which we cannot execute. 
In a letter printed in this morning’s ‘‘ Inter-Ocean” 
Bishop Merrill favors prohibition, but deprecates the 
formation of a third party in its interest. He believes 
in a constitutional amendment probibiting the sale or 
manufacture of liquor, and would secure this through 
the influence of churches, schools, and Christian homes 
rather than by political methods. 

Five leaders of the Salvation Army in Chicago have 
been arrested and sent to the bridewell for disturbing the 
peace. If half of the reports concerning their methods 
of procedure are true, they deserve arrest. Last night 
a great congregation gathered at the Army barracks, on 
the North Side, to express their sympathy with the 
prisoners, and to rejoice over the n:toriety which this 
arrest has given theirwork. The Methodis's of Chicago 
are about to start a missionary training-school for 
women. Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer wi!l be one of the 
teachers. The members of ths school will do Christian 
work in neglected parts of our city, and will receive in- 
struction which will fit them for service in either the 
home or the foreign field. To-morrow there will be 
special services at Central Music Hall in honor of the 
late Sir Moses Montefiore. Bishop Fallows and Rabbi 
Hirsch—the one a Reformed Episcopalian, the other a 
Reformed Jew—will be the principal speakers. After 
next Sabbath most of our pu!pits will be occupied by 
their regular incumbents, though congregations in 
nearly all the churches have been good during their 
absence. Fewer churches have been closed this year 
than last during vacation. 

August 29. 
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THE UNANSWERED PRAYER. 


3y Marta UpHAM DRAKE, 
TEIYWAS long ago, 
When I was young. Alas! I did not know 
1 said, *‘ It must be so,” 
Or God cannot be good. 
Alas! alas! 


A better way. 


my poor, weak, human pride! 
How differently would I have quickly cried 
If I had understood ! 


And now I bear 
A thankful heart for that unanswered prayer ; 
And so I think it will be when, up there 
Where all is known, 
We look upon the things we longed for go, 
And see hew little were they worth, and know} 
Hiow soon they were outgrown. 


AIDS TO FAITH. 
X.—THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


yr ADY MACBETH instigates her weaker husband 
ie to the murder of his sleeping guest ; then, when the 
crime is perpetrated, comes upon the scene walking in 
her sleep, and endeavoring in vain to cleanse away the 
imaginary spot of blood from hands which all the per- 
fumes of Arab‘a can never sweeten. Bill Sykes beats 
with brutal fist a blow upon the upturned face of 
Nancy, clinging to him, leaves her dead body in a pool 
of blood, and flees. But wherever he goes the haunting 
phantom of the murdered girl follows him. He traces 
its shadow in the gloom; he hears its garments rustling 
in the leaves ; if he stops, it stops; if he runs, it keeps 
pace with him; he leans his back against a bank, and 
feels it standing visibly above him against the cold night 
sky ; he flings himself upon the ground, upon his back— 
it stands at his head, silent, erect, a living gravestone, 
the widely staring eyes, lusterless and glassy, appearing 
in the midst of darkness, light in themselves, but giving 
light to nothing. Is there any power that can cleanse 
Lady Macbeth’s blood-stained hands? any power that 
can lay the haunting figure which pursues Bill Sykes to 
his death? Modern skepticism says, distinctly, No! 
**Can the favor of the Tsar make guiltless the murder 
of old men and women and chiidren in Circassian 
valleys ? Can the pardon of the Sultan clean the bloody 
hands of a Pasha? As little can any God forgive sins 
committed against men :” so Professor Clifford. Chris- 
tianity says, Yes! ‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the iorighteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for he wili abundantly pardon :” so the 
prophet Isaiah. The issue is fairly joined. Which 
shall we believe ? 

But the issue is more, deeper. Sin is worse than any 
punishment, worse even than remorse. Is there any 
cure for it? Conduct often repeated becomes a habit ; 
habit long continued becomes a second nature. Thus 
we are building ourselves for good or for evil, generally 
for both. Weare what we have done. It is phystio- 
logica'ly true that the tissues of muscle, nerve, brain, 
are made by our physical activities. It is morally and 
spiritually true that our mental and moral nature is made 
by our mental and moral activities. If we have built 
awry-—and who has not ?—daubed with untempered 
mortar, put unseasoned timber in, is there any power 
that can rebu'ld ? that can undo our own undoing ? No 
question for any one of us more important than this ; for 
not one of us in whom there is not some poor material, 
or material poorly used. Notone of us who does not 
need rebuilding in whole orin part. Again the sameclear, 
distinct issue. Modern skepticism says, emphatically, No! 
‘*Take what figure you will,” says Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son,’ ‘‘ its exact value, nor more nor less, still returns to 
you. Every secret is told, every crime is punished, every 
virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, in silence and 
certainty.” ‘‘She” (George Eliot), says Lord Acton,’ 
‘thought that the world would be indefinitely better 
and happier if men could be made to feel that there is 
no escape from the inexorable law that we reap what 
we have sown.” So modern unbelief ; not so the an- 
cient Christian faith : “‘ He will subdue our iniquities,” 
says the prophet Micah ; ‘‘and thou wilt cast all our 
sins into the depths of the sea.” ‘‘In whom,” says the 
Apostle Paul, ‘we have redemption through His blood, 
even the remission’ of sins.” Here again is the issue 
clearly made. Which shall we believe: Emerson or 
Micah, George Eliot or Paul ? 

What the New Testameat offers to do for men is not 
to rid them of punishment, but to rid them of sin. The 
forgiveness of sins is, in Biblical phraseology, the send- 
ing away of sin. The sin is a record, and it is blotted 
out; a stain, and it is washed away; a cloud, and the 
sun drinks it up ; a corpse, and it is buried in the depths 


1 Essays : ‘“‘ Compensation.” 
2** Nineteenth Century,”’ March, 1885, 
9 Literally, the sending away of sins. 


of the sea. The punishment may also disappear, or it 


| may not. The Bible treats death as the penalty of sin, 
| but men still die in splte of forgiveness. David rejoiced 
| in forgiveness: ‘‘ Thou forgavest,” he said, ‘‘the in- 
| iquity of my sin.” But the child of his illicit love died, 
| and all the penalty of rebellion and open shame, which 
| the prophet foretold, came upon him in his later years. 
| The sin was forgiven, but the penalty remained. The 
| promise of forgiveness is not a promise of deliverance 
| from penalty ; it is the promise of peace, and the promise 
| of virtue. The stain can be washed from Lady Mac 
| beth’s hands, and raveled sleep reknitted, and the 
murderess can become a saint. The phantom that 
| haunts Bill Sykes can be buried in the depths of the sea, 
| and the brute can become a son of God. If the Gospel 
| is not curative, itis nothing. This is its function. It 
claims to undo our undoing, to repair the irreparable 
past; by this test it must be tried. Christian faith 
believes it ; modern skepticism doubts or denies. 

There is a dumb prophet of redemption in nature, 
| whose voice might well prepare us to listen for a voice 
of pardon in the spiritual realm. The effects of physt- 
cal sin are not irreparable. On the contrary, the mo- 
ment the sin ceases the work of reparation begins. The 
broken bone, reset, begins to knit together ; the cut flesh 
begins to close up; and where the tissue has been 
burned away, nature mercifully produces new tissue to 
take its place. The dyspeptic ceases to violate the laws 
of health, and the stomach begins to repair the ravages 
which he has made in it; the drunkard abandons his 
cups, and the body begins to cast out the alccholized 
tissues and bring new and healthy ones to take their 
place. If nature is unable unaided to repair the wrong, 
there are reparative agencies in the world outside ready 
to give their aid in such force and number that it is be- 
ginning to be believed that there is no disease which 
humanity has brought upon itself by its violation of nat 
ural law that there is not somewhere, stored up in God's 
pharmacopcria, an instrument of repair. It is not true 
that there is no escape from the inexorable law that we 
reap what we hivesown. On the contrary, the moment 
we stop our sowing, a door of escape from the dreadful 
harvest is opened to us, in our misery, by Mercy. 

The Christian Union has given recently an account 
of the Elmira Reformatory, in the State of New York. 
Here are gathered 600 convicts, of every grade of crime, 
from petty larceny to arson and manslaughter. They 
are sent here not to Le punished, but to be cured, 
When a prisoner is delivered at the Reformatory the 
Superintendent commences at once an investigation of 
his case, examines him personally, estimates the possi: 
bility of his character both for good and for evil, in- 
quires into bis heredity, his early education, his associ 
ates, forms a plan for his recovery to honesty and virtue, 
and sets himself to accomplish it. And in spite of a 
community only half Christianized, in spite of a church 
which only half believes in redemption, in spite of sec 
tarian differences that prohibit the full and free use of 
the Christian religion in the work of reformation, eighty 
one per cent, of the inmates of the Reformatory, when 
they graduate, go back to the community to prove the 
genulneness of their reform by lives of honest industry. 
Nature forgives sins against the laws of nature, and so- 
ciety is beginning to forgive, though in a grumbling and 
half-hearted way, sins against the laws of society. Is 
it God only who does not forgive sins ? 

Still seeking to know whether George Ellot or Paul 
reads aright the book of life, I look out upon it, and, 
looking, I see such lives as those of Augustine, Bunyan, 
and John B. Gough. I see the pagan rowé transformed 
into the father of modern theology, whose teaching has 
survived all pagan temples ; the drunken tinker trans- 
formed into a prophet, whose vision of the Pilgrim's 
Prozress will outlive all mere theological systems ; the 
inebriate citizen transformed into a preacher of temper- 
ance to two continents, the fruits of whose redeeming 
work will outlive all philosophies and all literatures, 
These are but extraordinary illustrations of a transfor- 
mation of character which is an ord‘nary though 
wholly inexplicable phenomenon of human life. No 
outward cause exists which suffices to account for it. 

To the rationalist the explanation is indeed ready and 
simple; but itis too ready and toosimple. ‘‘It needs 
only will power, and all things are possible.”’ But 
this power that transforms rescues alike the willful and 
the weak of will. It seizes on the inebriate book- 
binder just when all hope is gone and all purpose Jles 
limp and helpless. If any credit is to be given to hu- 
man testimony, this is a ‘“‘ power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness ;” if any credit is to be 
given to the deductions of philosophy, it must be a 
power not ourselves, and always a power not ourselves, 
For a soul can no more create its own moral force than 
a machine can create its own pbysical force. All edu- 
cation and elevation is by the play of a higher nature 
on the lower, the parent on the child, the teacher on 
the pupil, the orator on the audience, the leader on the 
nation. Romulus left to be suckled by a she-wolf the 








1 The Rev. Minot J. Savage, in The Christian Union, Vol. 
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world counts as a legend; it is not thus that babes are 
trained to manhood. A schoolmate of mine undertook 
to lift himself by his own boot-straps, and was quite 
sanguine that after a while he would succeed ; but he 
never did. The power to lift is always outside the 
lifted. This is as true of the race as of the individual. 
What one has absolutely no power to do, two, twenty, 
two hundred million have xo more power to do. For 
twice nothing is nothing, and twenty times nothing is 
still nothing. 

Nor is this forgiveness of sins a mere individual phe 
nomenon. The history of the race is the history of the 
forgiveness of sins, of the transformation of character, 
of the development of a higher, purer, better manhood ; 
of the sending of iniquities off into the darkness, of the 
burlal of them in the depths of tho sea, of a blotting 
them out like a thick cloud from the heavens. ‘‘ Huge 
bodies, wold blooded, with fierce reddish flaxen hair ; 
ravenous stomachs, filled with meat and cheese, heated 
by strong drinks; of a cold temperament, flow to love, 
home-slayers, prone to drunkenness. . . . Of all bar- 
barlans these are the strongest of body and heart, the 
most formidabie, we may add the most cruelly fero- 
cious. . . . Settling in England, they become more glut- 
tonous, carving their hogs, filling themselves with flesh, 
swallowing down deep draughts of mead, ale, spiced 
wines, all the strong, coarse wines they can procure, 
and so they are checred and stimulated.”! These are 
the features cf our ancestors, the Anglo Saxon race, in 
early England. It does not lie in us to deny that trans- 
formation of character is racial as wel] as personal, that 
for nations, as well as for individuals, sins are buried 
in the depths of the sea; nay, that the very ele 
ments of character which once made red-handed crime, 
transformed, make stalwart-banded industry, so that 
the sins that were scarlet become white as snow, and 
those that were crimson become like wool. Whether 
Christianity has had anything to do with this transfor- 
mation is another question, to be considered in another 
paper ; that there zs a transformation is what I scek to 
make clear here and now: that we have, whether in 
Christ or out of him, a remissfon—i. ¢, a dismissal—of 
tins; that neither in individual nor in race life do we 
reap What we have sown; that neither in, individual 
nor in race life do we receive the exact value for the 
figure we have set down ; that, on the contrary, we sow 
the pagan rou and reap the Christian theologian, sow 
the drunken tinker and reap the Christian poet, sow the 
inebriate citizen and reap the temperance Chrysostom, 
sow arace of gluttonous barbarians and reap English 
and American civilization. 

There are great divine laws of punishment; he is 
blind who does not see them. But retribution is not 
the enly fact. There are also great laws of healing. 
Therapeutics is also a sclence—therapeutics moral as 
weli as physical, for the spirit as well as for the body. 
There is a law of sin and death; but there is a higher 
law of the spirit of life, which makes humanity free 
from the law of sin and death, plucks us out of {t, re- 
deems us from it, There are forces to punish and 
forces to save. And he who ceases to do evil, and will 
learn to do well, finds himself in that instant taken out 
of the lower law and brought under the power of the 
higher law; under forces which work, in body and 
in splrit, in individual and in race, for help and for 
healing. L. A. 


IN THE ANDROSCOGGIN LAKE COUNTRY. 
By J. R. W. Hitcacock. 


T isa far cry from the Brooklyn Bridge to a wire- 

rope ferry, from the elevated roads to the buckboard 
of the lake ‘‘carry;” but the prisoner escaped from 
city walls to the freedom of the fragrant woods gives 
hearty thanks that such contrasts are still attainable. I 
leave to the guidebooks descriptions of the various 
routes to the Rangeley Lakes. I have written ‘‘ Range- 
Jey,” and laid myself open to the criticism of the purist. 
For if you take the stage-coach ride of twenty-one miles 
from Bryant’s Pond, on the Grand Trunk Railroad, to 
Andover, in the beautiful valley of the Ellis, you cross 
the Androscoggin River half way in your journey. 
There the current lazily bears across the scow Jaden with 
the coach, a long rope at one end, ashort rope at the 
other, playing through pulleys which slip jerkily along 
a wire cable. There you are told that the water below 
you comes from your future fishing-grounds in the An- 
droscoggin Lakes. Some veteran angler may trace for 
you the Androscoggin to its source. You follow it up 
from the ferry to Lake Umbagog, once famous for its 
trout, now given over to lean and hungry pickerel. 
Thence up the Rapid River to the Middie Dam, cher 
ished in piscatorial tradition, and above the dam, 
th:ough Lake Welekennebacook, the Narrows, and Lake 
Molechunkamunk, fo the Upper Dam. Not until you 
have crossed the lake above Mooselucmaguntic, as- 
cended Rangeley Stream and Rangeley Lake, and 
another little stream to Long Pond, do you find the 
source of the eccentric Andr scoggin. And yet before 
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you have wet your flies at the Middle Dam you will learn 
that the chain of lakes which confines the identity of the 
upper Androscoggin is better known by another name. 
Indays of yore ‘Squire Richardson succeeded the Indian 
chief Metaliue ia the possession of Metalluc Point, to 
ward the head of the Narrows, and built a home and 
gathered crops of hay from meadows in the Nar- 
rows long since under water—for the river of that time 
has become a broad body of water, a mere continuation 
of Welekennebacook and Molechunkamunk. Dying, 
‘Squire Richardson gave his name to these two lakes, his 
only memorial save a few moldering tlmbers on Metal- 
lue Point. But before him, some sixty years ago, a rich 
Virginia planter, ‘Squire Rangeley, had sought the 
Maine wilderness, and cleared a tract of land at the out- 
let of Rangeley Stream, where he built mills, and 
lived for twenty years. His supplies were carted a dis- 
tance of fifty miles over rough wood roads. His lumber 
was hauled a hundred miles to a market. But trout, 
weighing six and elght pounds, crowded the stream be- 
fore his door ; the woods teemed with moose and cari- 
bou, and ducks, geese, and partridges were hardly 
accounted game. It was a pleasant, manly life that the 
old Virginia planter led upon his wild estate. One lake 
and a river have a right to his name, which, by common 
usage, has become attached to the entire chain of lakes. 
The name that you adopt, therefore, will represent 
geography, aboriginal nomenclature, or the early settlers 
of the backwoods, according to your individual taste. 

This is a widely different region from the lake country 
which Wordsworth loves so well ; indeed, it has become 
very different from the Maine wilderness which stirred 
the fancy of Winthrop and Thoreau. With regular 
conveyances running to the lakes by at least three 
routes, with steamers replacing the Indian's birch-bark 
canoe, hotel camps only a few miles apart, and some 
3,000 visitors in a season, change must be expected, and 
the flavor of life in the erst-times wilderness has lost 
much of its pigquancy. In these days the lake country 
illustrates both the benefits and evils of monopoly. All 
this country is owned by two men, Messrs. Coe and 
Pingaree. They, or their immediate predecessors, se- 
cured the grants of "Squires Richardson and Rangeley, 
and to these broad acres of woodlands they have added 
until the present firm owns, I am told, nearly two hun- 
dred townships in the State of Maine. From far east of 
the easternmost Jakes their possessions stretch westward 
into New Hampshire, where this vast baronial estate in- 
cludes Mount Washington and,I belleve, one or two 
others of the White Mountains. Nota foot of land is 
ever sold. The ground for camps is rented year by 
year. Yet this monopoly is a benefit, as any one will 
grant who compares the forest-covered hills and mount- 
ains about these lakes with the bare wastes and dwin 
dling streams of the Adirondack region. Messrs. Coe and 
Pingaree are lumbermen, but their employecs select only 
trees of respectable size, and no tract is ever lald entirely 
bare. After cutting out the larger trees they leave the 
woodland to recuperate. Moreover, they enforce the 
most stringent regulations against fires, supported by 
rigid State laws, although fires occur every season, All 
this is self-interest, to be sure, and yet asingle intelligent 
control of this region has preserved the forests to an ex 
tent which would have been impossible under divided 
ownership. And now for another aspect of monopoly. 
Messrs. Coe and Pingaree sold the water privileges of 
these lakes to the Lewiston Water-Power Company, 
which sells water-power to the mills of Lewiston, on the 
Androscoggin, far below. Whenever new dams have 
been built they have been made higher than thelr pred- 
ecessors. This raising of the lakes has long since de- 
stroyed the natural beauty of their shores. Beaches no 
longer exist; instead, the eye rests dissatisfied upon 
ghostly birches bare of leaves, and blasted pines shiver- 
ing in the water amid a confusion of stumps, snags, and 
decaying brush. The rise in the water has fatally in- 
jured the June fly-fishing, and the yearly changes in the 
bottom have destroyed many prolific spawning-beds, 
The changes in the water when three or more gates in 
one of the dams are suddenly opened or shut down with- 
out warning further unsettle the fishing. The trout are 
at their beat in June, but they are yearly more inaccessi 
ble, save to him who will come early and condescend to 
bait, and large trout are rarely taken with a fly except 
in September. The constant interruptions of the natural 
flow of water by the Water-Power Company have sadly 
tarnished the glory of Rangeley fly-fishing. 

Yet, in spite of these drawbacks and of the yearly 
drain upon the gold-spotted inhabitants of these lakes, 
he is but a pessimistic and unworthy disciple of gen- 
tle Izaak Walton who cannot bear away from his visit 
memories of certain thrilling moments fraught with the 
exciting suspense of a fair struggle between gamy trout 
and delicate tackle, and crowned with victory over a gal- 
lant fish whose beauty is always new. You may make 
your home at the new Middle Dam Camp, the successor 
of the old log cabins which abound in memories of Soth- 
ern, Florence, Recorder Hackett, and a long line of 
jovial anglers ; you may be attracted by the tentative 
Queen Anne style, the bright paint, fine hard-pine 
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finish, and vast fireplaces of the camp at the Upper 
Dam ; or you may find the spirit of the woods embodied 
more truiy in the log huts on Bema Bay, with interiors 
lined with birch bark, and door-handles and hat-racks 
of twisted roots. Wh2rever you bresthe this pure air, 
wafted over miles of pines, and expand yourself in the 
freedom of this outdoor life, you wil! not feel that your 
visit has been in vain. Nor will you fail, O disciple 
of Walton! of catching trout. There will be failures ; 
but some day, when the water is well rippled by a breeze, 
your guide will deftly place your boat within custing 
distance of a likely spot, and you will take up your 
seven or eight ounce rod—an old and tried friend, I 
hope—and begin to trace mysterious diagrams upon the 
waier with your flies, A splash, just a gleam of vermil 
fon, an upward movement of your wrist, instinctive 
rather than deliberate, and the hard resistance, almost 
an answering thud, tells you that the hook has been 
driven home. And now the reel sings merrily and the 
bending rod keeps time, as your trout cleaves the water 
in his first impetuous rush. You hurior his frantic 
movements, you coax him when he sulks; through 
slender rod, silk line, and thread of gut you feel his 
every motion, and all the time the strain of tne rod is 
telling upon his strength. The blood leaps through 
your veins in a fuller, richer tide. This is a fair fight 
against a worthy foe, and when his struggles grow 
fainter, and that bright, spotted side is turned upward, 
now and again you pity the gallant fish which, with all 
your pity, you would not set free. Now the landing-net 
steals beneath the quivering captive. You drop the 
point of your rod. You are tae victor. All nature 
seems to smile upon you, from the purple mountains in 
the distance to the nearer hills mantled in silvery-green 
birches and more somber pines. How sweet are the air 
and the sunshine ! and how beautiful the splendid trout 
lying at your feet! You will see him again, just as he 
lies there now, when you are pent within brick walls 
and your brain is weary with toil. And then something 
of the same delicious thrill will set your pulse to bound- 
ing, something of the same glorious sense of freedom 
will sweep away your horizon limits, as now, when you 
have just conquered this noble Rangeley trout. 


THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG.’ 


HE phenomenal circulation of the ‘‘ Century Mag. 

azine” will be still more phenomenal this month, 
aad we suspect that it will be all that its presses can do 
to supply the demand. For it contains the account, by 
General Grant, of what was not only his most brilliant 
campaign, end the most brilliant campaign of the 
war, but one of the most brilliant military move- 
ments of modern times, and one which is second 
only to the battle of Gettysburg both in romantic 
interest and in its decisive influence on the predeter- 
mined fate of the Confederacy. In the battle of Shiloh 
Genera] Grant plucked victory out of defeat, but he 
was aided by the sudden death of the brilliant and bold 
General Sidney Johnston aud the consecjuent change of 
both commanders and policy in the camp of his enemy ; 
in the battles of the Wilderness he illustrated the saying 
of Wellington at Waterloo, ‘‘ Hard pounding, gentle- 
men ; we will see who will pound the longest ;” and he 
won that campaign by simple pertinaclous pounding. 
But in the campaign against Vicksburg, an apparently 
invulnerable fortress was captured by a combination of 
brilliant conception, daring execution, and patient per- 
sistence against what were at first superior odds, and 
despite, at the beginning, serious difficultfes within his 
own camp, and in the attitude of both Government and 
people behind his back. 

He, however, who expects an article from General 
Grant’s pen as brilliant as the campaign wrought by his 
sword will be disappointed. He was as modest in tell- 
ing the story of his achievements as he was taciturn and 
unostentatious in accomplishing them. We think that 
it is Mr. Ruskin who has pointed out the distinction be 
tween doing and describing, and has noted the fact that 
the man of genius does great things without knowing 
how or why, while the man of talent investigates the 
laws and rules of his art, and, having done his deed by 
Tule, is able to tell the rule by which he did it. Gen- 
eral Grant was a military genius; like Napoleon, he 
violated all military rules when he could better ac- 
complish his purpose by violating them—a fact exempli- 
fied in his Vicksburg campaign, where not only a cam- 
paign, but one in which victory could be won only by 
a siege, was commenced by cutting himself off from his 
base of supplies. 

When the Civil War broke out, there was a great deal 
of sectional feeling in the West ; a very considerable 
jealousy of the East, a strong sympathy for and with 
the South, and a general feeling of indifferentism re- 
specting slavery. Senator Douglas’s doctrine of 
‘‘ squatter sovereignty’—that is, that the first settlers in 

1 The Siege of Vicksburg. By U.S.Grant. The ‘‘ Century Mag- 
azine,” September, pp. 752-766. A Woman's Diary of the Siege of 
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each Territory should be left to decide for themseiveg 
whether the Territory should be slave or free—was ad. 


mirably suited to the popular sentiment of the West, 
which generally could not see why there should be such 


a fuss about a parcel of ‘‘niggers.” The southern tier 
of counties in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinoi 
lated with emigrants from Kentu 





poor whites whom slavery had driven from their native 
home, yet who hated the slave far more than slavery 
There was no time during the first two years of the war 
when home guards were not required in many of the 
larger cities of the latter two States to protect them from 
a possible mob of rebel sympathizers. The one argu- 
ment which more than any other reinforced loyalty to 
the Government in these States was that it would never 
do to allow the Mississippi River to pass under the con 
trol of a forelgn and perhaps hostile government. 


She must flow ‘‘unvexed to the sea.” To accomplish 
this was the object of all the earlier Western campaigns 
The fall of Fort Donelson and Fort Henry, on the Cum 


berland and Tennessee Itivers, put the federal army in 
the rear and south of Columbus, and that fortificatior 
wasabandoned. The fortifications at New Madrid and 
Island Number Ten, lower down, resisted for a while, 
but succumbed at last, and Memphis fell into Federal 
hands. New Orleans, attacked from the south, surren 
dered to Admiral Farragut and General Butler. Two 
strongholds still remained— Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
General Banks was preparing to operate against the lat 
ter from the south ; General Grant against the former 
from the north. General Banks was at that time the su 
perior officer, outranking Grant. 
that a successful politician does not always make a suc 
cessful general, nor a successful general a successful pol 
itician. 

Vicksburg, situated on high bluffs on the east bank 
of the Mississippi, just below the confluence of the 
Yazoo River, was guarded alike by nature and by art. 
The river and the innumerable bayous served all the 
purposes of an ancient moat ; the broken bluffs all the 
purposes of modern earthworks. The Confederates 
were confident of its impregnability. Every new at- 
tempt upon it strengthened their confidence. Jefferson 
Davis called it the ‘‘Gibraltar of America ;” General 
Sherman compares {it with the position at Sevastopol, 
and declares it the more difficult of the two. 
attempts had been made upo1 it in vain. Six months 
passed away, and no visible progress had been made to 
ward its capture. The publicin the North began to grow 
impatient. Editors in their sanctums captured it daily in 
editorials, and condemned the generals and the Govern- 
ment for supineness. Copperhead journals sneered at 
the folly of the undertaking ; loyal journals sneered at 
the dullness of the officers who did not straightway 
achieve it. In General Grant's own camp there were 
divisions ; most of his subordinates were heartily loyal, 
but one at least, Ganeral McClernand, who was next in 
command, was leaving no effort untried to supersede 
him. Senators and Governors visited the army before 
Vicksburg, to return home and urge the removal of Gen- 
eral Grant, who seemed to them to be doing nothing, 
and the substitution of some other favored officer who 
promised to do much. Even General Grant felt the 
influence of this newspaper criticism and clamor, and 
would not accept General Sherman’s plan of campaign, 
which was to withdraw to Memphis and enter on a new 
line of attack from that point to the east of Vicksburg, 
because it would be interpreted in the North as a retreat. 
He attempted a direct attack—in vain; a movement in 
the rear up the Yazoo—ia vain; the construction of a 
canal across the low polaot opposite Vicksburg, so as to 
get transports and provisions below Vicksburg and at- 
tack it from the south—in vain. The successful Jam- 
paign was a fourth experiment. He determined te run 
the batteries of Vicksburg with iron-clads and trans- 
ports at night, march his troops down by land, then 
cross and form'a junction with General Banks, who was 
below. He first intended to combine with General 
Banks against Port Hudson, and after its fall return to 
Vicksburg, with New Orleans as a base of supplies. ; But 
General Banks was not ready for him, and could not be 
‘*for some days,” and then could spare for the joint 
campaign only 15,000 men. ‘‘ As I did not regard this 
force,” says General Grant, ‘‘of as much value as the 
time which would be lost in waiting for it, I determined 
to move on to Vicksburg. Characteristic! He re 
solved to cut himself off from all communication with 
the Mississippi River, abandon all bases of supplies, live 
on the country, and move direct on General Pemberton 
before the Confederate Government could come to his 
relnforcement. He had but 45,000 men; the enemy 
numbered nearly 50,000 ; but he believed that he could 
concentrate his own army, which would have no railways 
or depots to guard, and so hoped to defeat his adversary 
by attacking him in detail. This plan of campaign, 
which the Comte de Paris calls ‘‘ a new conception pecul 
iar to American war,’ ’ was taken up by him wholly 


We have since learned 


Various 


1** Memoirs,” Vol. I., p. 328, 
2** Civil War in America,” Vol, ITT., p. 209. 
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on his own responsibility. He called no council of war, 
neither at this nor at any other time in the campaign, 
nor, we believe, throughout his career. Loyally as his 
plans were carried out by his subordinates, it is no secret 
that they were not approved by any of them until vic- 
tory proved their wisdom. Indeed, so rash seemed this 
scheme to the prudent Halleck, then Commander-in- 
Chief at Washington, that so soon as he learned of it he 
telegraphed General Grant to retrace his steps and form 
a junction with General Banks, as originally intended. 
But General Grant had foreseen the possibility of such a 
dispatch, and had guarded against it by not keeping 
open telegraphic communication when he started for the 
interior. Before the dispatch could reach him victory 
had vindicated his audacious design. 

We shall not attempt to follow General Grant’s ac- 
count of the campaign which followed, and which 
resulted in the surrender, July 4, 1863, of General Pem- 
berton’s army, or so much of it as battle and siege had 
left him—31,600 prisoners of war, with 172 cannon, 
60,000 muskets, and a large amount of ammunition, 
‘‘ the largest capture of men and material ever made in 
war.” We assume that every reader of The Christian 
Union will read for himself General Grant’s simple and 
straightforward account of this remarkable campaign. 
But we must admonish him that when he has done so he 
will get but a faint conception of either the originality of 
design, the difficulties surmounted, or the daring and 
energy displayed in execution. General Grant takes no 
credit to himself for his original conception, a concep- 
tion which we bave General Sherman’s authority for say- 
ing wholly belonged to him.? The running of the bat- 
teries at night, which General Grant personally supervised 
from a transport, whereshot and shell fell all about him, 
he dismisses in this senience: ‘‘In pursuance of this 
determination, the army was marched toa point below 
Vicksburg, and the batteries were run by the fleet and 
some of the transports ”* The battle of Champion’s Hill, 
to which the Comte de Paris devotes a chapter, and which 
he characterizes as ‘‘the most complete defeat the Confed- 
erates had sustained since the commencement of the 
war,” General Grant dismisses with the words: ‘“‘The next 
day, the 16th, we met the enemy at Champion’s Hill, 
and, after a hard-fought battle, defeated and drove him 
back, capturing eighteen guns and nearly 3,000 men. 
This was the hardest-fought battle of the campaign.” 
The difficulties with which he had to contend are hinted 
at, never displayed. ‘‘ There were no mortars with the 
besiegers, except those that the navy had in front of the 
city, but wooden ones were made by taking logs of the 
toughest wood that could be found, boring them out for 
six or twelve pounder shells, and binding them with 
strong iron bands.” The attention given personally to 
details, to which General Sherman bears such testi- 
mony, would hardly be guessed from the single incident 
which he narrates with no apparent thought that he is 
thus illustrating his own character. The army has been 
three weeks with only five days’ rations issued by the 
commissary. ‘In passing around to the left of the line 
on the 21st, a soldier, recognizing me, said, in rather a 
low voice, but yet so that I heard him, ‘ Hard-tack.’ In 
a moment the cry was taken up all along the line, 
‘ Hard-tack ! hard-tack !’ I told the men nearest to me 
that we had been engaged ever since the arrival of the 
troops in building a road over which to supply them 
with everything they needed. The cry was instantly 
changed to cheers. By the night of the 21st full rations 
were issued to all the troops.” But he will be an un- 
reflective reader who does not instantly discern in the 
stinted credit which General Grant takes to himself, and 
in the generous praise which he bestows upon his sub- 
ordinates, one secret of their enthusiastic devotion to 
their leader, and who does not feel as well as see, in 
the few and weighty words with which he closes 
his article, an expression of that religious faith which 
was equally free from superstition and from cant, and 
as strong in action as it was unpretending in utterance : 
“The campaign of Vicksburg was suggested and de- 
veloped by circumstances ; and it now looks as though 
Providence had directed its course, while the Army of 
the Tennessee executed the decree.” 


* Badeau’s “Military History of General Grant,” Vol. I., p. 386. 

2“ The campaign of Vicksburg, in its conception and execution, 
belonged e clusively fo General Grant, not only in the great 
whole, but in the thousands of details.” Sherman's Memoirs, 
VoL L, p. 3% 


* Compare the following paragraph from the account in General 
Badeau's “ Military History of General Grant,” Vol. I, p. 192: 
“The currents were strong, and dangerous eddies delayed the 
vessels ; the lights glaring in every direction, and the smoke en- 
veloping the squadron, confused the pilots ; the bulwarks, even 
of the iron-clads, were crushed, and the uproar of artillery, re- 
echoing from the hills, was incessant. One of the heaviest guns 
of the enemy was seen to burst in the streets of Vicksburg, and 
the whole population was awake and out of doors, watching the 
scene on which its destinies depended. For two hours and forty 
minutes the fleets were under fire; but at last the transports 
and the gunboats had all got out of range, the blazing beacons 
on the hille and on the stream burned low, the array of batteries 
belching flame and nolse from the embattled blaffs had ceased 
their utterance, and silence and darkness resumed their sway 
over the beleaguered city and the swamps and rivers that encircle 
Vicksburg * 





SLEPPY HOLLOW AND THE POCANTICO. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


By 8. H. THAYER. 
Il. 


S it strange that when the heart is won to Nature’s 
I vagrant moods it craves these old unchanging 
voices ? It is no iconoclast then ; it wants no freshly 
drilled prima donnas, with their novel vocal symphonies. 
So, too, Nature’s lone retreats bear in their bosoms the 
same nurturing for all lovers of their wild domain. 
Their flora and foliation employ the same architect, 
and build up lofty and lowly palaces after the same 
eternal plan. Here, in solitude, the ruffled spirit plead- 
ing for peace, Jonging for unspeakable thoughts, is led 
where before it has been soothed and blessed, that it 
may be filled with a kindred calm, breathe the balmy 
airs, drink in the harmonies of old, and find rest on the 
shaded banks of the abiding stream that ‘“‘ goes on for- 
ever.” Here are these wild waters; I commune with 
them, I listen to their laughter and their rippling music. 
This is the ‘‘ Pocantico,” which retains forever its child 
hood. It brings gladness to the shadows ; it plays 
through the Druid cloisters like a heedless nymph ; it 
has its littie shallows and its little deeps. fields for sport- 
ing and sanctuaries for prayer ; it has its legends to tell, 
how on its banks have lounged listless huntsmen, lured 
by the magic of its crystal trebles ; how the forest fairies 
have laved in its limpid run before man had known the 
‘blessing and the curse ;” how in times recent, and re- 
mote as well, idle lovers have loitered, and told their 
winsome spells to eager ears in its secret nooks ; how it 
has carried its mystic messages from the mountain fast- 
nesses to the fathomless sea ; how in the dark it has 
played witcheries with the moon’s spectral face, and 
tangled the stars in its watery net ; how in its utter free- 
dom it has laughed to scorn the fettered rhymes of many 
a deft poet, singing its own plastic songs the while, until 
he should blush with shame for his faltering notes ; how 
in wintry armor, locked in icy shields, it has broken its 
bars and tripped with nimble feet defiantly on, mock- 
ing its ghostly keeper. Yes, it has its legends, more 
beautiful and bountiful than fairy tales, to which I listen 
until I feel how poor are all the romancings of men to 
this one magic story-teller. It has, too, after all, its 
time and its eternity, its childhood and youth of tireless 
play, its manhood of turmoil, and its ocean grave of 
rest—only to rise again ; how like the life and spirit of 
man! Some poor waters have barren, brackish lives, are 
burden-bearers, sullen and stagnant; but this wayward 
‘*Pocantico” is like a bird on the wing, burdened only 
with song, a child of Eden that has never sinned, and 
therefore never grieves, catching and dispensing all the 
fancied meanings and melodies of its idlewild home. 
Even the trees that overarch it seem charmed by its 
dainty murmurs into perpetual blossomings ; they grow 
old, gray, and mossy, but are clothed and crowned with 
the eternal youth of verdure. If not of ‘‘the forest 
primeval,” they are worthy descendants of their noble 
race. The stalwart chestnuts send out their tasseled 
stars to the sky, as if they would help peopleit. The 
old oak spreads wide its panoply of darkened green, a 
sheltering alms to the tired wayfarer. Did you ever 
think, my reader. how human hearts are made kindred 
in sympathy with these deep revelations of Nature ? ’Tis 
almost a sacred bond ; I have no common share with 
him who tells me of his fine estates, his palatial man- 
sions, his splendid equipage, who rehearses to me those 
self-possessions that feed his vanity, and make him 
proud and supercilious. They stifle the finer impulses, 
and chill the ardor of mutual companionship, But he 
who finds an unwritten poem in tree and flower, who 
absorbs a nameless joy in community with nature, has 
won my heart; he possesses that which I may share 
without favor orenvy. What catholic ground we meet 
on, what common endowment has made us mutually 
rich! Ah, not the mere world-grasping can make men 
free and noble—only that which thrills the emotions 
with pure sentiment, which interprets the dream of 
great aspirations and ideals to the waiting and willing 
soul. So I feel as, in half soliloquy, I take up again 
the threading pathway through this enchanted glen. 

This primitive region can hardly have changed in the 
two hundred years of change that surrounds it. The hills 
slope upward from its depths, wild, untilled, and forest- 
crowned ; only at wide intervals some lowly Dutch cot- 
tage nestles, as it has for an age, within its shelter, or 
clings to its friendly banks ; here and there some relic 
of an ancient mill mocks modern civilization with its 
slow decay. From these you may plunge again into 
the cool shadow of the gnarled wood. Sleepy Hollow 
is not a name, it is a reposeful reality ; you pass into it 
as if out of the world into Paradise ; stillness and soli- 
tude brood over it like watchful sentinels ; it is sleepy, 
as Paradise may have been, with the balm of unsullied 
peace, and yet so near to the luxuries and laxities of 
civilization that my rifle will send a messenger into their 
midst. It takes time and weariness of trouble to gain 
the vast reaches of mountain heights ; but here, almost 
at a step, I can reach the heart of Sleepy Hollow from 





my very porch, casting care away to the four winds. 
From yonder hill, which infringes on this lowland pre- 
serve, I may gain a wonderland to the eye; far north 
stretches the ‘‘ lordly Hudson ;” back of it, tier on tler 
of mountain ranges are lifted to my gaze ; even the Cats- 
kills and all their minor spurs, down to their sheerest 
foothills, clarify to my vision. To the south the Pall- 
sades break on my sight, and farther down the dingy 
mist of the city dims the harbor beyond; but I heed 
them not, I will not leave the valley for the hills; what 
the eye craves I may get from them; what the heart 
craves is in shadow. The low horizon of the vale 
makes thought deep with an inward musing; the eye 
loses its expansive range, but the spirit catches unim- 
agined glimpses of its own destiny. The book of nature 
has its twofold revelation—earth’s glory and grandeur, 
at which we may marvel and be glad; earth’s solitary 
retreats, wherein the spirit is hushed in the revery of its 
own undisturbed meditations. I love them both—the 
glowing sweep of the one, and the twilight sanctuary of 
the other; but I love the valley now, on this summer 
day. These two gifts of nature are not rivals, they have 
no jealousies ; our moods lead us to the one and to tne 
other. The one is the symbol of enthusiasm and hope ; 
the other the calm of repose—a refuge from the fever of 
all outward things. 

Now the twilight steals through the bending green, 
sending its softly dying halo in faint tinges up and down 
the hushed aisles of the forest. In the distance I fancy 
I can hear the tinkling of the Old Sleepy Hollow Church 
bell for the sunset hour, as haply it used to tinkle two 
centuries ago. And then, again, I see, ia imagination, 
the forms of lurking savages stealthily stealing through 
the lowering dusk, and hear the signal bell sounding 
its faint alarm, as in those olden days it warned the 
wilderness pioneers of the approaching savage foe. Is 
it but the echoings, through my dreams, of those far- 
away, traditional bells? Now it calls me from my 
wanderings; I follow the fading trail back. I watch 
for the ghostly visitants with which old tales have peo- 
pled this romantic and historic vale, and then, silently 
climbing the hillside to my overhanging lodge, I feel 
that a new link holds me in sweet bondage to this 
beloved region of Irving's fairest dreams—this classic 
ground of Sleepy Hollow. 


THE HISTORY OF A READING-ROOM. 


[The following account has been furnished to our readers by 
one interested in the subject, at our special request —Eps. C. U.] 


OUBTLESS many a reader of this heading will 
D recall to mind the reading rooms which have been 
cpeued in his locality, to the support of which he gladly 
contributed, which received the most favorable notices 
from the local press and clergy and the good wishes of 
all in the community, but which, from some unex- 
plained cause, soon ceased to attract the class for which 
they were intended, and, after vain attempts to resusci- 
tate them finally died from sheer lack of interest. If 
there are those who, while recognizing the great value 
of these institutions in the towns and villages of our land, 
have yet become skeptical as to their success in such lo- 
calities, this account may give new courage as well as 
useful suggestions 

The town of S—— bas a population of about 9,000, of 
which one half are of French nationality. Previous to 
1880 several attempts had been made to establish read- 
ing rooms, but, owing to undesirable location, lack of 
energy and devotion on the part of the promoters, and 
other causes, without success. In the Fall of 1880 a 
gentleman in the city undertook the experiment at his 
own expense. He rented a large room on the ground 
floor adjoining the post-office, and in the center of the 
town—in fact, one of the best business stands in the 
place. A man was engaged who from ill health had 
become so much reduced in circumstances that he gladly 
accepted the terms offered him ; viz., that he should take 
care of the room day and eveuing, in return for which 
he was permitted to havea stand therein for sale of fruit, 
confectionery, etc., and was loaned the capital neces- 
sary. A curtain, and later a light partition of boards, 
separated his stand from the remainder of the room. In 
the latter were arranged tables containing daily and 
weekly papers, illustrated papers and magazines, a 
stereoscope, a Kaleidoscope, and games of all descrip 
tions, sich as checkers, chess, dominoes, etc, 

Two notices were conspicuous: ‘‘ The use of tobacco 
in this room positively prohibited,” and ‘‘ Please remove 
your bat on entering,” both of these rules being strictly 
enforced. Two or three daily papers were procured 
from the publishers direct, to secure the latest news, the 
local papers and those from surrounding towns were con- 
tributed gratis by the owners, and the remaining period- 
icals were obtained from friends, who gladly promised 
them on condition that the curator should call for them 
on stated days. 

The columns of the local papers were freely used to 
herald the opening of this room, and the first evening 
more than fulfilled the expectations of the promoter, a 
large number being present. The readers naturally 
gravitated to the reading-tables, aad the boys as nat. 
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urally to the games, while one or two tables, surrounded 
with most inviting looking arm-chairs, and holding 
checker-boards, proved too strong an attraction for some 
of the older men, who had come in “ just to see what 
was going on,” and who soon resolved themselves into a 
checker club of the most approved type. The conven- 
tional standing desk usually found in reading rooms, as 
well as the locked newspaper files, were not to be found, 
it being wisely assumed that the tired laborer who had 
been on his feet all day did not want to spend his even- 
ings standing up at a reading-desk, and that he would 
feel much more comfortable and ‘‘ at home” if allowed 
to sit down and take his single paper, folded at his con- 
venience. 

The next issue of the local papers announced the at 
tendance on the first evening as some two hundred, and 
this was remarkably well sustained throughout the win 
ter, the room in the evening often bei-g uncomfortably 
crowded. The newspapers published in the town were 
kept well supplied with locals upon the subject ; any 
special pictures coming with the illustrated papers were 
exhibited in the front windows ; a transparency was put 
out in front, and in various ways public attention was 
constantly directed to the room. 

By and by people began to think that such a good 
work ought not to rest upon the shoulders of one man, 
so that one day in the following spring. when cur 
whilom proprietor started out with subscription papers 
in ald of the room, he found everywhere ready and gen- 
erous responses, He had his papers reading somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘ We, the undersigned, agree to give each 
the sum of twenty-five cents per month, when called 
upon, for the term of one year, and until further notice 
thereafter, in aid of the S—— Free Reading-Room.” 
The amounts specified in each paper being respectiv: ly 
25 cents, 50 cents, $1 and $2 per month. A few days’ 
canvass found him in possession of annual subscriptions 
sufficient to defray a}! expenses of the reom for the next 
year, and pay a salary to the curator sufficient to obviate 
the necessity of continuing the sale counter. An asso- 
ciation of annual subscribers was established, with the 
usual form of organization, the Town Council was peti- 
tioned to make an annual grant, and there has since been 
inserted in the charter of the town, ratified by the Leg- 
islature, a clause providing for the same. 

About a year after the room was opened, the gentle. 
man referred to deemed it practicable to form a library 
in connection with it. The Association not having 
funds, he undertook it personally, upon the understand- 
ing that the room was to furnish shelter and its curator 
care for the books he might collect. Selecting a few 
from his own library, and gathering up a few volumes 
which had strayed into the room, he advanced $100, in- 
vesting it in a careful selection, and immediately adver- 
tised b»oks to loan at twenty-five cents per month or 
$2 per annum. Donations soon came'’to him representing 
in va'ue $100 more. He obtained from the Government 
the appointment of ‘‘ Postage-Stamp Vender,” which 
yielded a commission of three per cent., the sale of these 
stamps by the curator in the room being not only a con- 
venience to those frequenting it. but adding quite a 
revenue for the purchase of books. Later, arrangements 
were made with one of the many subscription agencies 
whereby subscriptions were received at the room for all 
periodicals, thereby conveniencing the citizens and add- 
ing another source of revenue. The books increased in 
number so rapidly that it was soon found necessary to 
transfer them to an adjoining room, having an entrance 
from the reading room, and also a separate entrance 
from the street. From advances made by tLis gentle 
man and the sources of revenue indivated—viz , loan of 
books, sale of postage stamps, etc., and subscriptions to 
periodicals—the library has increased to about 1,300 vol- 
umes, comprising many valuable works, such as the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” histories, ancient and mod- 
ern, etc., etc. 

Our acquaintance, not content to stop here, soon an- 
nounced that natural history and art collections were 
projected, the former to show specially the mineral 
resources of that section of country, its fossils, birds, 
butterflies, etc. Specimens soon began to come in; a 
prize of ten dollars offered for the best collection of 
butterflles readily found a claimant ; a small typical col- 
lection of fossils was obtained to interest residents in the 
search for them ; application to the Government brought 
8 geological and mineralogical collection, properly class- 
ified and labeled ; a collection of beautiful shells was 
added, which not only had its place in the Natural His- 
tory Department, but, with its beautiful colors and forms, 
could not but have its influence in art culture; a collec- 
tion of rare corals followed, specimens of native woods, 
etc., until a long row of cases lincd one side of the room. 
The art collection was and is of slower growth. One of 
the iarge windows of the reading-room was fitted up 
With a case to exclude dust, flies, etc., and fitted with 
lock and key, and here for two years have beea on con- 
stant exhibition works of artistic value; now a beauti- 
ful painting or etching, then a collection of drawings 
from the public schools ; an exhibit of photographs of 
local scenery, made by an amateur (the profit on the sale 





of which swelled the library fund), etc. Public interest 
has been steadily growing in this direction. One large 
and valuable painting has been purchased, and now 
hangs on the reading-room walls, two or three plaster 
casts of famous bas-reliefs have been added, and already 
the collection seems not an impossibility to those who 
laughed at the proposition when it was made, and 
who pronounced it impossible to acquire any collection 
of interest in a place of this size, and with hardly any 
wealthy residents. 

All this work, and the additions to the library, art and 
natural history collections, necessitated new advances by 
the gentleman referred to, of some $600, besides the cost 
of the painting (which was purchased by subscription) 
As the collections have grown to such importance, it has 
been thought best to place them also in the hands of a 
general society, and a new organization called the 
‘Library Art and Natural History Association of S—” 
has been formed to take up the work of caring for and 
building up these collections, leaving the Reading-Room 
Association still to carry on its own work of providing 
for the maintenance of the reading-room proper. 

The new Association requires of its members an annual 
fee of two dollars (which entitles the member to use of 
its books in the library free), and it will undoubtedly 
soon be able to pay the advances originally made to 
establish the collections, Ithas a Library Committee of 
seven, three of whom are selected with special reference 
to their ability in making selections ; the remaining four, 
being younger and moreactive, assume the practical care 
of the books, cataloguing, etc. There is a Natural His- 
tory Committee of three, comprising a mineralogist, an 
ornitholo;rist, and a conchologist, who also has charge of 
the fossils. There is an Art Committee, a Lecture Com- 
mittee, and, last but not least, a Ladies’ Aid Committee. 
How much longer the walls of this reading-room and 
the space within them can contain the results of the 
labors of these four committees is already becoming a 
practical question, but no change will be made as long 
as it cau be avoided, as the room grows in attractiveness 
every day. A drinking fountain of attractive appear- 
ance is now being put into one of the front windows 
amongst the plants and flowers with which it is always 
filled.’ 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN OCCASION. 


By WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 








ENJOYED yesterday a pleasure so perfect that I 
cannot be content to enjoy it alone. I am invited to 
share it with the readers of The Christian Union. 

It was the day after Recoguition Day at Chautauqua 
Tuat many laboring man Dr. Vincent (may one coin one’s 
own Homeric epithet to fit his present need?) had planned 
to rest himself after the fatigues of Commencement Week 
by taking arun into Ohio and making the dedication 
address for a new academic building in the pretty little 
village of Geneva. Some men might seek rest differ- 
ently, but such was Chancellor Vincent's idea, and, like 
most of that gentleman’s ideas, it was brilliantly success- 
ful. He came back the same evening, a giant refreshed 
by change of toil. 

Dr. Vincent invited the present writer to be his com 
panion and guest for the excursion. It would be in some 
sort a renewal of old experiences in European travel en- 
joyed in the same company, and I went. Geneva we 
found to be a bright and pleasant village, with that 
Western Reserve look which this part of Ohio wears, 
borrowed from Mother New England. On the common, 
or village green, or whatever is to be called the little 
park like plot of ground about which the village of 
twenty-five hundred people disposes itself, was built 
under the maples a platform for chorus and speak 
ers and invited guests, and for the village fethers. 
Ranged in a convenient, self-formed half-moon, hug- 
ging the platform between its horns, a thousand people or 
more, men, women, and children, had seated themselves 
in chairs brought for the purpose from homes near by, 
to be listeners and spectators (and to one stranger at least 
a spectacle, too) while the exercises of the occasion pro- 
ceeded. It was most picturesque. The weather was 
benignly beautiful—neither too warm nor too cold, 
neither too sunny nor tuo cloudy. It was ideal. Recent 
rain had freshened the face of nature, but the ground 
underfoot was dry. Wagons standing on the streets 
outside the green held groups of occupants within ear- 
shot of the platform. The horses caught the spirit of the 
scene in which they formed a part, and stood quiet, as if 
approving auditors, at least uttering never a nay to any 
thing that was said or sung. A fringe of more desultory 
hearers hung seated on the fences round about. As if 
on purpose to accentuate with contrast, hardly contrast, 
the silent order and decorum of the day, a privileged 
little boy wheeled leisurely to and fro once or twice 
with quite noiseless and somewhat solemn locomotion 
on his veloclpede between the platform and the first row 
of spectators. For aught I know this little fellow may 
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have been marshal. I saw no other. He preserved order 
perfectly. 

The faces that fronted me, as I sat in a place of honor 
accorded me on the platform for the sake of my friend, 
the orator of the day, were esgerly intelligent and in- 
terested. The older ones looked wrinkled and furrowed 
with care. There was battle with the world regis- 
tered in those tell-tale lines. But not less there were 
thought, conscience, will, and enlarging and sobering 
sense of responsibility. You would not see such faces 
in a gathering of the common people any where else than 
in America. Just such faces you would hardly see in 
America elsewhere than in New Eogland—New Eng 
land at home, or New England transplanted, as in the 
Western Reserve. 

When the exercises began, it was delightful to see a 
modest, but perfectly well-bred and weli-poised, young 
man—he looked strikingly and beautifully young—step 
forward as president of the occasion. Then when he an- 
nounced as the first exercise a choral piece of music, 
how delightful in contrast it was to sce an evidently 
honored elderly man, with his crown of gray upoa his 
head, come forward and, wielding to good purpuse his 
baton, conduct the singing as director! The preceptor 
of the school read admirably an admirable brief history 
of education in that school district, for it was only a 
school district that had joyfully taxed itself to the tune 
of near sixty thousand dollars, if 1 remember rigut, to 
build for {ts children this temple of education. The 
district happened to be approximately, but not com- 
pletely, identical with the village of Geneva. 

The chairman of the Building Committee was called 
upon for his address. He made his financial statement 
as interesting as one of those budget speeches for which 
Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
formerly so famous. The nice taste and sound judg. 
ment, and, above all, the sweet good-wiil that charac- 
terized this speech, were beyond praise. I could not 
help whispering toa citizen at my side, ‘‘ Why with 
such speakers of your own at command should you 
need to send abroad for your orator?” The acting 
president of the Buard, the young man already referred 
to, responded, after the keys of the new edifice were 
formally and symbolically handed te him by the speaker 
preceding, in a brief speech of great felicity, at the con- 
clusion of which he passed on the keys in turn to the 
preceptor, with a suitable charge and expression of con- 
fidence. The preceptor then read an excellent short 
paper on his idea of the teacher’s vffice and responsibility, 
with a timely touch to the quick of parental conscience 
on the duty of home training. , 

Before this time, and in fact from the moment of my 
first sight of the scene, I had found my heart swelling 
with patrietic joy and pride. I could hardly keep 
back my tears for my gratitude to God. I wished 
that an Old World statesman, like Gladstone, for exam- 
ple, could be invisibly present to see and to listen. Wnhat 
a hint was here to statesmanship! I felt it to be a 
typical American occasion. That was the prevailing 
thought in my mind throughout. 

While such excellent speaking was in progress I 
whispered rallyingly in Dr. Vincent’s ear, ‘* Don’t you 
almost wish now you had a good speech yourself to make 
after all this ?” But when his turn came | found, as of 
course I was not surprised to fiad, that what had pre 
ceded was only fit porch to the temple of eloquence 
that he was presently to build. The audience were 
delighted. The speaker mastered them. But they 
were willimgly mastered. The tone, the temper, of the 
inculcator, like the inculcation itself, were wholesome. 
The reliefs of alternate humor and pathos with which 
Dr. Vincent diversified and enlivened his earnest didac- 
tics kept the audience freshly attentive to the last mo- 
ment of more than an hour of noble discourse. They 
had expected good things, so one of the commitiee re- 
marked to me, but they got more and better tnan they 
expected. Such popular instruction as that, from its 
Chancellor, will win for Chautauqua University and for 
C. L. 8. C. increased and increasing respect. The 
orator did not neglect his opportunity to commend to his 
audience the claims of the C. L. 5. C. as an ally of their 
academy. 

There were to be additioval exercises in the evening, 
for the whole long day was splendidly dedicated to edu 
cation in Geneva. But the Chancellor, with his friend, 
must hasten back to Chautauqua, where, by the way, 
Counselor Lyman Abbott was much inquired for this 
season and regretfully missed. So these had to be left 
untasted by the preseat writer. 

If I have succeeded at all in making a sketcl: of the 
thing as it was, then I have provided a picture which 
Christian Union readers will gladiy mage a place for in 
the gallery of imagination and memory. For my own 
part, I shall never forget, shal! never cease to remember 
with vivid delight, this typical American occasiun in 
Geneva. Its typical character would have lacked sume- 
thing to completeness had there not been introduced 
a feature not heretofore noticed by me ; namely, a rev- 
erent prayer of dedication. God bless Geneva and its 
school forever ! 
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MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
XXVI. 

‘© T SUPPOSE nothing could well b2in more shocking 

| taste than to open my house to the Ultimates, and 
then use my own walls as the barricade from the shelter 
of which I am to fire at pleasure. What will Mr. J. B. 
P. W. Hurst say—he and his attendant satellites—and 
what will be left of me when his verdict is rendered ”” 

The tone was jesting, but there was a slight anxiety 
in Mrs. Herndon’s face as she glanced at the little pile 
of manuscript on the library table. 

‘‘Tt has grown beyond all bounds,” she went on, 
‘‘and yet I hardly see how to helpit. It feels pre- 
sumptuous. I have no wish to sit in judgment, and 
yet it is inevitably an arraignment, and one that I am 
neither old enough nor wise enough to be justified in 
making. I want your full mind, my friend.” 

Mr. Featherstone’s haggard, strangely eager face 
turned toward her. He had been leaning back in 
the great arm-cbhair, resting from the exertion of 
getting there, and his wife watched him anxiously 
as he sank back and closed his eyes. He still went 
out daily, but grave difficulties had developed with 
startling suddenness. The busy, absorbed life had 
given no room for yielding, but there had been suffer- 
ing, borne silently and almost unheeded, that had sapped 
the springs and weakened resistance, the eilects of 
which came now, for the first time, to the surface. 
Hope for the future was far more uncertain than had 
seemed possible, and Dr. Strothers gave himself to the 
case with an energy that, for the time, sent his own per- 
plexities to the background. Work had never been 
more pressing, and he blessed it as he came and went, 
still resolved, but waiting for the moment that might be 
seized, 

‘Tt isa sick man’s persistent fancy,” Mrs. Featherstone 
bad said, as she beckoned Mrs. Herndon to the win- 
dow. ‘Don’t oppose his wish, even if it seems a little 
unreasonable. He dwells on this meeting with acurious 
pertinacity, as if it were of strenuous importance, and 
he wants to hear what you have sald, and to suggest, 
perhaps, if you have ignored or softened statements that 
ought to be made. It is unreasonable, of cours-, but I 
know you will not refuse.” 

It had not been an easy task. These sad eyes, fixed 
steadily upon her as she read, lighting at moments as he 
felt the power of earnest words, and fading again into 
the somber melancholy that of late had filled them, de- 
manded all comfort that love could bring. Mrs. Hern- 
don’s own, as she went on, had filled more than once 
with tears, brushed hastily away. 

‘Forgotten Debts,” she had called her paper, and it 
told, simply as she would have spoken, the story of her 
own thought in the years that had gone, and what meas- 
ure of obligation she had come to feel as the demand 
lying in the gift of life. Reticent, yet witu the power 
of deepest conviction on every page, it ended witha 
sudden, impassioned appeal for the recognition of the 
spiritual forces ignored by modern thought for faith and 
love, and a certainty that where their rule began, began 
also blessedness better than any happiness. 

** Criticise its thought all you will,” she said, in the 
beginning, ‘‘ but remember that I have no literary ex- 
pression, and have written this as 1 would speak to you 
if 1 were trying to make the year plain.” 

“Tf this is the result of having ‘no literary expres- 
sion,’ let us give thanks that it has been denied,” Mr. 
Featherstone said, as she ended. ‘‘I have preached 
some of the things that you say there, but they never 
made any impression. My people took only my critical 
side, and ignored any constructive work I sought to 
hint. Here, together, no platform to silence them, and 
this word to rouse, perhaps for once we may get at the 
demand of life, and a stronger word come to me than I 
have spoken. It is mj farewell. I shall never speak 
again.” 

“Get well, and you will change your mind,” Mrs. 
Herndon said, as she took the thin hand he had stretched 
out. ‘* Dear friend, you shall not reproach yourself so. 
Not one of us but has felt what purpose you wished for 
us, and what ruled your own life. You are too ill ard 
worn to judge or know what you have really done.” 

He made no reply as he turned away and moved 
slowly and feebly toward the waiting carriage, and Mrs. 
Herndon looked after him with a sharp pang, as she 
thought how suddenly this change had come, and won- 
dered if he could live through a winter voyage across 
the sea. She put away the manuscript, and went up to 
Miss Marcia, whose rheumatism was still aggressive, 
and who had determined to be well enough to go down- 
stairs the evening on which the Ultimates were to as- 
semble, and they read together till Miss Erminia came 
in, more cheerful than usual, and full of the story of 
the afternoon. 

Lessing had made no objection when asked if he 
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would be present, and perhaps speak to these people, 
who might listen or not, as the mood took them. 

** Why not ?” he said, as Heilbrun protested angrily : 
‘*So you go to make yourself a show for fools. What 
word have you for such as they? and why will you 
always have faith that some may hear ?” 

“Why not?” Lessing repeated. ‘‘ Who has done 
best work but men you would say had no ears for the 
true thought? This Longshore, who always made 
money and money; this Lennox, who knows justice as 
no one I have seen ; and the woman who gives always, 
and seeks always how most wisely to give. Day by 
day the thought grows, and how know I what soul may 
be waiting for a word that shall open eyes and make 
plain the way for one more to work ”” 

**Go, then, dreamer,” Heilbrun said, still irritably, 
but with a softening in the fierce eyes, ‘‘ It may be you 
have right, and that my thought is a dream ; but wait 
and see.” 

The week had brought many complications. <A sud- 
den turn in events had shown Lennox that Harkness 
was more to be dreaded than he had thought, and he 
had hurried in to Longshore, who listened indignantly 
to the story. Business had been turned aside from 


them, one of their most profitable customers having been: 


persuaded to try the Harkness & Co. goods, and there 
was a sudden falling off in orders which was ominous, 
while much that had been sent out on commission was 
returning to them. 

‘* He’s bound to sweep the board clean,’’ Lennox said, 
as he ended the tale. ‘‘ Do you feel as if you could 
make fight straight ahead? Bert, it will be hard on 
you if putting out your hand to help {s going to tangle 
you in knots one man can’t cut.” 

‘“‘One man may miss it where two or three would 
make short work. No worrying, Frank. I’ll see you 
to-morrow, or next day at latest, and, in the meantime, I 
have a plan that will work.” 

Lennox went home reassured, and Mr. Longshore 
drove straight to the house of Mr. Hammersmith, who 
received him with politely veiled amazement, increased 
when he heard that a private interview was desired. 

‘* Business, my dear sir?” he said. ‘‘ Business and I 
have nothing to do with one another. My agent ccl- 
lects my rents and looks after matters in general, and I 
never allow him to discuss them with me. ‘If I did 
not trust you, I should not employ you,’ I say, ‘ and free 
dom from thoughts of that nature is all that I require.’ 
Business in any ordinary sense is abhorrent to me. Its 
laws and methods are opposed to my convictions ; and, 
as I have no power to alter them, I sink myself in my 
pursuits, and forget, as far as possible, my differences 
with the world.” 

Mr. Hammersmith paused, and looked inquiringly at 
Mr. Longshore, who had listened to him with some sur. 
prise at greater freedom of speech than he had ever 
before heard from him. The impassive shadow of a 
man had convictions, then, and Dr. Strothers was right. 

‘*Suppose you let me tell you things just as they 
come,” he said. ‘‘It’s a rather long story, but I don’t 
see how to make my points clear unless I go over the 
whole ground.” 

‘«* By all means,” Mr. Hammersmith answered, cour- 
teously, his glance straying toward a small and many- 
sealed packet, presumably containing a coin ordered 
months ago, and for which he had searched in vain in 
American collections. Longshore, like all these million- 
aires, probably had some project—a railroad, or mine, 
or bonanza of some sort; safe enough, for he was not 
one to take risks, but entirely out of his own line. 

‘*He won't persuade me into any foolery,” Mr. Ham- 
mersmith said, inwardly, with another glance at the 
package, and then looked steadily at the speaker’s face, 
It was a long story, for, somewhat to his own surprise, 
as Mr. Hammersmith listened with more and more at- 
tention, Mr. Longshore found that not only Lennox was 
being described, but Lessing, and Mrs. Herndcn’s work, 
anil even Miss Biggs and her share in it. 

“Tt seems absurd,” he ended, a little embarrassed, 
and yet reassured, by the quality of Mr. Hammersmith’s 
silence. ‘‘It certainly seems absurd that this should 
take the character of a personal statement of opinion, 
and the reasons for the change in my thought. I am 
settled in my own mind. I shall fight this monopoly, 
or apy other injustice that comesin my way. I won't 
go out of my way, else there would be no end. In fact, 
I’m not sure there's an end anywhere, Strothers seems 
to think that your sympathies are with justice, and that 
you would be inclined to help along a fight if you saw it 
meant victory—perhaps even if it didn’t.” 

‘*Strothers thinks so, does he ?”’ Mr. Hammersmith 
murmured, a slight smile crossing his dark face. ‘‘ He 
thinks so, eh? Well, he isn't far from right. For one 
who has refused to listen to business I have had a full 
day. This is my second interview since this morning. 
My first was with Harkness, and my second is with the 
man he wants tocrush. Sit down, sir,” for Mr. Long- 
shore had sprung up with an astonished exclamation, 
‘* Harkness is a second cousin of my wife, and has had 
an eye on my money for some time. He is a plausible 





fellow, and not bad company, but I have no interest in 


his methods or his principles. In fact, sir, I detest them 
both. He looks upon Lennox as a very small fly ona 
very large wheel, and considers you criminal in having 
prevented his being brushed out of sight long ago. He 
is the more stirred up at present becau3e his New York 
agent and himself have had a serious difference, and the 
man has thrown up the place. I’m telling no tales out 
of school, for I made no promises. I advise you to go 
straight to this man and secure his services. He knows 
every in and out, and will defeat Harkness and his plans 
with more ease than any other combination could.” 

‘You're sure it’s all fair and square,” Mr. Longshore 
sald, uneasily. ‘‘ He has actually left? I want no over 
reaching ; nor do I want to take on a man who may get 
what he wants out of me and then go over to the enemy, 
or whose Own aims are not in naimony with mine. In 
other words, there is something besides business to be 
considered.” 

Mr. Hammersmith nodded assent. 

“ He left Harkness because he was putting the screw 
on too tight—ruining some young fellow or other who, 
with a little consideration, might have pulled through 
his difficulties. You'll find it a chance in a thousand, as 
I can see things. With his experience I doubt {f you 
will need other backing. If you should, I am at your 
service, and I shall be obliged if you will let me see the 
workings of your plans. Do you propose to put your own 
workmen in this village, or leave them in your houses »” 

“That is hardly decided, and is likely to settle itself. 
My present foreman, McCullum, will go there in the 
spring to oversee men in the box department. I am 
adding to the mill, and I imagine some of his various 
cousins will follow. They are all Scotch, and clannisb. 
I make no new plans, for they are developing of them 
selves faster than I can attend to them. This rile of 
employer was not in my line in the least, but I cannot 
shirk it now that it is thrust upon me.” 

“You don’took like a reformer,” Mr. ITammersmith 
said, with a slight smile; ‘‘ but you are likely to accom 
plish a good deal more than if you did. No, thanks 
they are quite unnecessury,” he said, impatiently, as 
Mr. Longshore said some words of acknowledgment. 
“‘I may not be needed at all, and if I am you have 
simply to state how,” and the little gentleman waved out 
his visitor and made haste to remove the wrappings from 
his latest treasure, talking of {it through the evening, 
with no hint to his unsuspecting wife that the most im 
portant member of her family had that afternoon 
received a checkmate that ended his game once for all, 
so far as his latest opponents were concerned. A week 
passed Wefore Harkness discovered the situation, and 
after the first burst of rage at the trap sprung upon him, 
he wrote at once to Proctor, the new agent, an offer of 
double the salary given before, and a chanve at some 
inside methods of increasing It, if he would resign the 
position he had taken. 

“You'll smash with the rest of them, if you are too 
blind to see which side your bread is buttered,” he 
ended. ‘It’s throwing good brains away to waste them 
on a set of lunatic experimenters, and even Longshore's 
pocket isn’t bottomless. It’s one against a corporation, 
and you know, and I know, and every fool knows, that 
the corporation is bound to win. Come back to your 
place, and we will have no words about it.” 

Proctor smiled as he read the letter, and then tossed 
it into the grate ; a compact little man, with cool gray 
eyes and a determined chin. 

‘* It is too late, my friend,” he said, ‘‘and I shouldn't 
wonder if you found that more than one corporation is 
possible. It’s a case where there’s no compromising. 
He’s a good fellow up to a certain point, and beyond 
that he’s a brute. I'll send him a formal regret,” and 
Proctor smiled grimly as he wrote : 

“Mr. Proctor regrets that a previous engagement wil! 
prevent his accepting Mr. Harkness’s very agreeable 
invitation for January.”’ 

Mr. Harkness turned purple as he read. He was a 
man of no concealments, he had often said. What he 
felt and thought he let folks know, and there was no 
question that day as tothecharacter of both. Hisclerks 
cringed, and even his customers quailed before the 
mighty man, whose eyes shot flames, and from whose 
chest rumbled out deep oaths as he strode up and down 
the office. That night and for many nights thereafter 
he gave the hours to deep scheming and meditations on 
all methods of wiping from the face of the earth this 
audacious and insolent interference with his rights ; but 
not in that night, nor any night tocome, did methods an 
nounce themselves. The manufacturer had met his 
match, and the game was over. 

Mr. Hammersmith was right. His assistance was not 
needed, but as the winter went on, orders pouring in 
beyond any capacity of the mill to fill them, his interest 
grew day by day, till, of his own free will, he urged at 
last his own admission to the company, and, as the new 
buildings rose, gave much time to charmed inspection of 
their merits. The village was growing also, and must 
have a library and reading-room, and some provision for 
amusement, and in this portion of the undertaking he had 
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joined hards with Mrs. Herndon, and studied plans for 
a building, which must be sevcrely simple, yet include 
many possibilities. The place ehould under no circum- 
stances be ashow-place. As far as might be, the men 
were to be left to themselves, and the opportunities they 
might use were never to be made compulsory ones, 
The small houses had each their plot of ground, and it 
was meant that each man who had proved a faithful 
workman should be enabled to own his home in the end. 
The old houses had been bought in, and were pulled 
down in spite of appeals that they might stand, their age 
entitling them to consideration. 

“That is precisely the reason why they must go,” 
Lennox sald, firmly. ‘‘ They are steeped in corruption 
only second to that of a city tenement-house, We must 
start afresh. I can’t have even a chance of the fever 
poison we have had to fight.” 

As drainage avd road-making went on, they had 
planted, in late Fall, long avenucs of young elms, 
maples, and lindens. In time the new village would 
come to the fame of the old, whose trees were the pride 
of every old inhabitant. Under the great sycamores 
which had shadowed the two houses, two cottages were 
rising, in one of which Mr. Hammersmith proposed to 
spend a portion of his time. This library should be per- 
fect of its kind, and though circumstances unhappily 
prevented him from taking a position 4s librarian, he 
had already selected that oflicer—a young law-student 
who needed the country and who would not object to 
such occupation for his evenings, and whose future 
was already mapped out by his kinsman. The young 
man’s talent was unquestioned ; his sympathies were 
with precisely such workers ; and the young teacher, 
who waited for him with a patience born of experience 
as well as faith, fitted into this scheme more thoroughly 
than she could have fitted anywhere else. 

‘You will all be lunatics together,” Mrs. Hammersmith 
said, with deep indignation, but it cooled gradually as 
she found what delight was born of it for the husband 
she had sighed over as hopelessly given to melancholy. 
Her own fortune was an indevendent one. They had no 
children, and her own relatives needed but little assist- 
ance. Perhaps this method of disposing of a portion 
would do no harm, and she watched suspiciously, but 
with growing interest, the wild people who were given 
over to their own devices. The somber little man 
labored indefatigably at his lists and prospective cata- 
logue, and Lennox, who had at first feared that his 
minute and fussy methods would make him a nuisance, 
rejoiced in his absorption, and congratulated himself 
that this phase of the work was in enthusiastic and com- 
petent hands, The village of his dream was growing 
before his eyes, and as, day by day, he came and went 
among his people, he watched the pretty chapel, owning 
no denominational name, with a longing for tae time 
when under one roof each and al] might join in the 
thanksgiving service already in his heart, and voicing 
itself in many an involuntary ‘‘ Thank God,” as he saw 
the vision accomplishing itself. Not the least interested 
among their visitors was McAuley, who had listened 
to Mrs. Herndon’s story of the work going on there with 
qulet satisfactlon, nodding contentedly at each phase 
described. 

“The Lord Jesus was a carpenter,” he said, ‘an’ 
worked at his trade with the rest of ’em. It’s what 
he’d wanted then, and he wants it now—a fair show for 
every man’s that tryin’ to live right, an’ a chance for 
them that isn’t. But maybe it’s a place that leaves him 
out, an’ that wouldn’t let him in if he came an’ asked 
even.” 

He shook his head with grave reproach as he spoke. 
A curious friendship had grown up between the two. 

‘© You're one 0’ mine, in spite of yourself,” he said at 
times. ‘‘ You, turning your back on the most precious 
thing the world’s got, an’ yet sayin’ it’s all for love, an’ 
you believe in God. If ye believe in him, belfeve also in 
me. Wasn’t that what he said, an’ how’re ye goin’ to get 
round it ? If you work for tke world an’ to save, why 
won't you do it in the Lord’s own way ”” 

‘*Let me work as I can,” Mrs. Herndon said. ‘‘ God 
is real to me too. If there is more to come it will come.” 

‘Not if you're content enough with the way you are,” 
McAuley said. ‘‘ There’s times, when I see the look of 
you, that I says that, in some way I can’t see, the Lord 
Jesus is there somehow ; an’ I've said the same of Meg, 
that won't come near us now, but only says she loves 
God and knows he helped her. Times when I can’t 
sleep, I pray your eyes may be opened, an’ your feet 
set in the right way ; an’ it’s driven into me that they 
will be. I wish I might see it soon, but maybe you'll 
think more of it when I’m gone than you're willin’ to 
now. You've helped many, an’ you'll help more, an’ 
the Lord won’t leave you to yourself. Are they all o, 
your way o’ thinkin’ out there ?” 

‘““Mrs, Lennox was a Methodist and he a Swedenbor- 
glan, and that is all I know,” Mrs. Herndon said, and 
smiled as she saw the sudden light on McAuley’s face. 
“They are all good people, Jerry, and they mean to 
leave the world better than they found it.” 

** Jt’s small matter to me what they call themselves, as 





long as the Lord’s work gets done,” he said, emphatic- 
ally. ‘‘ There’s no talk o’ sects down in the Mission, an’ 
the word won’t be when you get up there, ‘Was you 
Baptist, Methodist, or what ?’ but—‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one o’ the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.’ Think on him an’ the love of him, an’ see 
if it won't get plafner,” and he went away, still shaking 
his head over the blindness that lacked so little of clear 
seeing. It was plain that his hold of life was weaken 
ing, and Mrs, Herndon sighed, and then smiled as she 
thought of what the little Mission had come ti: mean ; 
its absurdities, its pathos, even its occasional dogmatism, 
all glorified by the love toat ruled there, and that gave 
daily testimony to the regenerating power of this force 
straight from heaven. Miss Biggs had gone down to it 
curfous to know why Mrs. Herndon should be interested 
in such a place, and sat there at last, the tears running 
unheeded over her long face. 

‘’Tain’t that I agree with their fire and brimstone,” 
she sald, ‘‘ though that’s only a way o’ putting what folk§ 
have got to go through with in their minds if they’re 
stiff-necked an’ will go wrong whether or no. An’ 
for all I know, there’s spiritual whippin’-posts an’ things 
to match, for the kind that won’t attend toanything but 
posts an’such. But these poor critters has to be skeered 
a little, though, far’s I can see, it’s becausethey find out 
that there’s a chance for ’em, no matter what they’ve 
done, that just weakens em’ right down. I’m goin’ 
every once in a while, just to get it rubbed in over again, 
that there ain’t anything so bad that it’s worth while 
to be discouraged over it. There’s all ways o’ settin up 
the kingdom o’ heaven down here,” she said, when a 
flying visit to the new village had been added to her ex- 
periences, ‘‘ but there ain’t a better chance for it on all 
this planet than’s going to be out there, if folks only 
keep along, nat’ral an’ quiet, an’ no fuss, the way they’re 
doing now. To think that the Lord lets me havea 
hand in it is most too much for Amanda, but she’!] live 
up to her privileges fast as she can, an’ that’s the most 
that he expects o’ folks ever, any time.” 

Mrs. Longshore, too, had had herturn. One visit 
had been sufficient to enlist all her sympathies. She 
found Mrs. Lennox delightful, and every plan full of 
what was good, even when she failed to understand it. 
The mill was no moth, eating up wealth that still was, 
as it would remain, a possession so dear that she held 
to it with a tenacity that nothing had yet had power to 
lessen. It was another source of wealth, and she looked 
at her husband with adoring eyes, wondering how the 
miserable season of rupture, and stubborn, angry oppo- 
sition, hail ever been possible. It was comforting to 
attribute it all to her physical state, but the memory 
remained, and she berated her own stupidity more 
heartily with every week. 

“You didn’t know that your mother was a wicked 
little idiot, you blessed baby,” was her first address to 
the son that with March winds and the first crocuses 
had come to them, and at whom his fether gazed with 
wonder tempered by profound appreciation. 

“ He’s a singular color,” he said, ‘‘ and as ancient in 
appearance as a small ape. Hecould easily be his own 
great-grandfather. Suppose he should be, Sally ?’ he 
added, with a sudden vague reminiscence of the possi- 
bilities of re-incarnation. ‘‘ He isn’t natural, I'm sure.” 

‘*No, but I know who is,” Mrs. Longshore said, with 
deep disdain. ‘‘I should think you'd remember, Bert, 
how you looked yourself. No, not exactly that, but 
you've certainly seen plenty of babies, and ought to 
know more than you seem to. The worse they look in 
the beginning, the better it isin the end. I’m perfectly 
certain he’s going to be beautiful if— Oh, Bert, if he 
will only not die! He won’t; he can’t! Don’t you 
know little Harry was white in the very beginning, and 
never looked like little babies ? Oh, what a comfort it 
is to think this one is red as any lobster!” and Mrs. 
Longshore cried a little, and then settled back in her 
pillows, content to gaze on the wrinkled and syuirming 
little hands than refused to remain under cover. 

‘*He'll be a usurer—a greedy, grasping usurer,’’ his 
father said, ‘‘ stretching out at this age for anything he 
can grab.” 

‘I don’t care what he is, if he’ll only be as good as 
his father,” Mrs. Longshore said ; ‘‘ and I'm so thankful 
that he came in March, for 1 had an awful feeling that 
perhaps his birthday would be the first of April. It 
would have ruined all his prospects in life, you know. 
I don’t care what a man might be or do, or anything ; 
the day would always be a millstone round his neck. 
That's the reason that Uncle Worthington never came to 
anything. Laugh as much as you like, Bert. He said 
so himself. ‘How do you expect a man to take life 
seriously ?’ he said, ‘that began it as a joke, and has 
never been able to see anything else in it ?’ and he never 
did. But this precious won’t have to say dreadful things 
like that—no, never !” and Mra, Longshore looked indig- 
nantly at her laughing husband, and buried her face in 
the roll of drapery he had putin her arms, For her the 
winter had ended in a happiness so absorbing that she 
trembled at moments as she thought how little she had 
deserved it, 





‘‘T’m going to be good. I’ve got to be good—hetter 
than I ever was before, on account of the baby, you 
know,” she said to Margaret, whose face was serene 
and calm, and for whom changes even greater had come ; 
one of them a secret never to be shared save with two; 
one, he to whom its unfolding had been the solution of 
a mystery, short-lived, but well-nigh unendurable while 
it lasted; the other, the old friend whose love had 
claimed it, and whose silence was certain. 


A PLEA FOR THE COMMONPLACE. 
R. LOWELL'S remark at the unveiling of the 
bust of Gray at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
that ‘if there is one thing more than another which 
insures the lead in life, it is the commonplace,’’ is thus 
pleasantly enlarged upon by a writer in the current num 
ber of ‘‘ Macmillan’s :” 

‘* By commonplace, it would appear that he meant 
something simple and obvious, something that requires 
no great intellectual profundity to grasp and comprehend 
it, some natural truth that goes straight to every heart 
and stays there. And so, by his daring assertion that 
‘if there is one thing more than another which insures 
the lead in life, itis the commonplace,’ Mr. Lowell seems 
to have really meant that to be simple, straightforward, 
natural, sincere, is the way to get on in life; and that 
to aim at ‘he opposites of these qualities is not the way. 
He was not just then, we may suppose, confining him 
self to a literary life ; but it is clear that he designed his 
words to apply to literature no less than to the general 
conduct of human affairs. On both sides they are 
equally remarkable, equally opportune, and to some at 
least whom they may have since reached, if to none who 
received them fresh from the fountain-head, must, one 
fancies, be equally unpalatable. The virtues Mr. Lowell 
commends are certainly not, in our literature as else- 
where, the prevailing virtues of the age. For what, in 
effecty are they ? May they not all be summed up in one 
word? Are they not all contained in one virtue—the 
great rejected virtue of Sanity? But Sanity, our young 
genuises would say, is the especial virtue of the Philis- 
tine. 

“The Philistine ! What is this unknown quantity in 
the great sum of human existence’ Is it not strange 
that our great ethical and literary teacher, who has passed 
so much of his life, and known so many sorrows, as he 
himself has told us, in unending warfare with the Philis- 
tine, should now, in the sweet Indian summer of his days, 
see growing up around him a generation that rejects his 
teaching as being that which pre-eminently makes for 
Philistinism ! For what has the burden of Mr. Arnold’s 
teaching been but Sanity? Sanitas Sanitatum, omnia 
Sanitas. Three and thirty years ago, in that preface to 
the first acknowledged edition of his poems which, if 
the humblest of his admirers may venture on the embar- 
rassment of a choice, I should name as the finest expres 
sion of his literary creed—three and thirty years ago, I 
say, he first (unlike Gray) ‘ spoke out,’ and never since 
has he wearied or gone back from warning us against our 
cardinal foes, eccentricity and caprice. And yet, how 
few seem to have heard him! They have looked in 
his glass, and seen, or fancied that they have seen, their 
own face there ; and then they have gone their way, and 
straightway forgot what manner of man they saw. Will 
the seed Mr. Lowell has sown fall also on stony ground ? 

‘‘What makes the Philistine? Some one, with a 
sense of humor struggling through bis perplexity, once 
said ‘that he who thought differently from you on any 
given subject was a Philistine.’ And this, indeed, does 
seem to be the definition accepted by some of our young 
children of light. To differ in every conceivable way 
from the common mold of humanity, if not in great, then 
in small things, even in the fashion of one’s clothes, of 
one’s speech, of one’s behavior ; in any way to show that 
one is not as others are—this is to be a child of light, 
this to be a true heir of the promised land. To do in all 
things, or haply even in any one thing, as others do— 
this is to be in bondage to Dagon, of such is the king- 
dom of Philistia. Originality is the only note of genius. 

“And yet how hard it must be to get originality | 
When one thinks for how many centuries men have 
been thinking, talking, writing, guessing, discovering, 
if one is to do, or say, or write—let us put thinking 
out of the question—nothing that his fathers before 
him have turned their minds to, how shall any man be 
saved ? These gay young champions of the new age, 

‘ Loitering and leaping, 

With saunter, with bounds— 

Flickering and circling 

In files and in rounds,’ 
are they original? Not a whit. All the history of 
all the ages shows how common has been the accept- 
ance of eccentricity for genius, how grateful the fancy 
that to differ from one’s fellows is to surpass them. 
The riot of folly takes, perhaps, more ungraceful and 
more witless shapes now, for folly has been rioting so 
long that all the most alluring masques have been 
played through long ago ; but the fountain and source 
are the same,” ‘ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORATION. 
PARLOR. 


By Joserx F., Tart. 

HE parlor or reception-room, as it opens off the ball, 

should be the first of the rooms considered. The 
parlor should be the room of all others in which good 
taste, both in decoration and furniture, should be every- 
where apparent, and quite in contrast with the plain, 
thoroughfare appearance of the hall ; like the transition 
from the travel-worn highway to the green lawn and 
flowers of the garden. The rooms wherein we practi- 
cally live, talk, play, and receive our guests are essen- 
tially the ladies’ rooms of the house, and should be dec 
orated in a pleasant, cheerful manner, without stiffness 
of formality. The walls should be pleasant objects to 
look upon—not cold and dreary blanks of white plaster. 
The parlor should be homelike in all its arrangements, 
with ornaments, books, and flowers, not merely ar- 
ranged for show, but for pleasant study, recreation, or 
conversation. Here, especially, the usual good taste of 
the ladies of the house may find, if they will, innumer- 
able ways of rendering their especial quarter bright and 
cheerful, and one in which the home circle, as well as 
guests, may feel at ease and at rest. 

Without in any way seeking to object to or despise in- 
dividuality or originality in home decoration, we must 
protest against the craving after eccentricity and so- 
called noveity which is called originality, and the striv- 
ing after quaintness—bad in taste and effect—which is 
cailed *‘ individuality.” Tne individuality of the true 
artist will show itself in many ways throughout the 
house in the tone and treatment of the coloring aad fur- 
niture, in all of which there will be grace and beauty, 
and harmony of general effect and contrast ; and“n the 
general arrangement of the furniture, whether eclectic 
or of some distinct style and design ; and in the happy 
grouping of ornaments, which, while seemingly careless, 
shall yet be studied and effective ; so that, although 
there may be perbaps a distinct difference from other 
houses, there will be no stagey and striking effects, no 
glaiing colurs or fantastic forms to tire and offend the 
eye. 

The aim of all true artists should be so to design the 
decorations of to-day that they may be looked upon as 
equally beautiful, equally artistic, and equally appropri- 
ate a hundred yeais hence; and that, as we to-day look 
with pleasure and admiration on the work done two 
thousaud years ago in Pompeii, 80 may we have decora- 
tion in our day and generation which in future times 
shall be regarded witn equal pleasure and delight. 

In the decoration of the parlor or reception-room, as 
in other r-oms, the particular use of the room must be 
taken in consideration in forming any scheme of orna- 
mentation. As it is where we entertain our guests, it is 
quite natural Lhat an assortment of odd pieces of furni- 
ture, our best pictures, and what few articles of ‘‘ virtue” 
We may poseess are here collected, and, as a rule, make 
somewhat of an eclectic assortment ; in consequence, the 
general furniture of the room is of a light and graceful 
form ; and to be in harmony with the furnishing, the 
architecture and decoration should also be light and 
graceful, and of somewhat eclectic treatment rather 
than any set style or fashion. 

As arule, the parlor or reception-room does not re 
quire a dado or chair rail; but this, of course, depends 
on the character and design of the furniture, and the 
proportion of the room. Cabinets, book-cases, and gen- 
eral furniture of unequal size and height are better 
framed against the ground color of the walls than cut in 
two by a dividing dado orchair rail. However, in some 
cases, it is desirable to have a broad base-line around 
the room. When this is required, it is well to take the 
height of the window-sill, usually about two feet to two 
feet six inches ; in this case, the base should be of wood, 
and painted the same as the other woodwork of the 
room. 

It is always effective and desirable to have a rich cor- 
nice and frieze for the parlor or reception-room. When 
the ceiling is very high in proportiou to the size of the 
room, the fricze should be very wide. It is generally 
well to take the top line of the door or window casing 
for the Jine of the irieze, or picture strip, as it is usually 
called ; above this strip to the under side of the cornice 
is the space to be decorated as the frieze. In every parti- 
cular case very careful judgment should be used to de- 
cide the proper proportion for the width. When the 
ceiling is very low for the proportion of the room, it will 
be necessary to dispense with the frieze altogether, and 
finish the side-wall treatment up to the cornice ; the pict- 
ure strip will then be placed to form the lower molding 
of the cornice. 

lt is a somewhat difficult matter, where the ceilings 
are generally plain, and bordered by corniccs of inferior 
design, to treat them with any amount of color. In 
some old houses the ceilings have very delicate enrich- 





ment all over them, elther flowing or arranged in pat- 
terns very slightly raised. Whenever these occur it is 
well to treat them almost like Wedgewood ware, with, 
say, light tones of pink, green, gray, or buff, in very 
delicate tinting ; but where the ceiling is quite flat, it is 
desirable to tint ita light tone of gray or cream color, 
to get rid of the extreme glare of pure white. Next the 
cornice, a simple distemper pattern of a darker shade of 
the same color will often be found effective and useful, 
or one or two simple lines with stenciled corners. 

The tinting of the cornices must materially depend 
upon their design and contour; if plain molded cor- 
nices, they may be tinted in one or two shades, the 
lighter tones being always at the top or next the ceili: g, 
and gradually darkening off to the wall decoration. As 
a general rule, one or two of the tints of the general 
groundwork of the paper may be used with effect. If, 
however, the cornices contain the usual ill designed and 
modeled plaster enrichments, care should be taken to 
keep them in tke background, and to pick them out as 
little as possible, so as to avoid making their general 
badness of form and execution too prominent. It is 
well to remember a few general rules in decoration of 
ceilings and cornices, on which to rely when choosing 
colors or tints. For instance, in using what are called 
primary colors on molded surfaces, it is well to under- 
stand that yellow increases while blue diminishes in 
strength ; the former should, therefore, be used on con- 
vex, and the latter on concave, moldings. All strong 
colors should be definitely separated from each other by 
light lines, fillets, or small moldings; colors on light 
grounds appear darker by contrast, while those on dark 
grounds appear, as a rule, lighter. 

If the cornice presents any broad, flat surfaces, a sim- 
ple conventional flower or geometrical pattern can often 
be used to great advantage, care being taken not to make 
it too prominent ; the great aim being to keep the gen- 
eral work subservient, and in no way to form a dark 
molded frame for the mass of light cefling The orilf- 
nary system of stencil decoration can be carried out ata 
very small expense, and with a few good patterns, very 
good effect can be obtained in ceilings, where generally 
little or noth ng is done; nor is ita very costly matter 
to lay on the flat ceiling small moldings formed into 
panels and painted, with the panels filled in with some 
very light diaper or pattern flock paper, or stencil en- 
richment. Good decoration can be obtained at moder- 
ate cost by the use of Lincrusta Walton, in low relief 
patterns, either made to cover the entire ceiling or in 
panels, with two flat moldings, sim!lar to those in many 
of the old houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth cent- 
uries ; and the material is specially fitted for boldly re- 
lieved work in decoration friezes, a good effect being 
obtained by treating the background in delicate tones of 
gray or green or golden yellow, and leaving the enrich- 
ments white. 

For a small parlor, say about fifteen feet by eighteen 
feet, with ten-foot ceiling, a quiet and effective treatment 
can be obtained by hanging the side walls with cream- 
white cheese-cloth, laid on in box plaits, from two to 
three inches wide, with spaces from four to six inches 
wide, folded lengthwise of the material, basted and 
pressed, stretched tightly on the wall perpendicularly, 
and tacked at top and bottom ; care being taken to fold 
the material so the joints, or seams, will come under the 
plaits. Or the material can be stretched on the wall, 
and the joints covered with cream-white cotton cord, 
about one-eighth to three-sixteenths of an inch in diam- 
eter; the cord to be sewed to the material before being 
applied to the wall. In hanging the materia] to the 
wall, first tack it evenly at the top, then stretch it down 
smooth and tack at the bottom. The edges then to be 
covered witb the picture-strip at the top, and at the 
bottom on top of the base, and around the window and 
door casings with a small bead or molding of wood. 

The frieze for this room should be from sixteen to 
twenty inches wide, and can be formed with pale In- 
dian-blue cheese-cloth, stretched smoothly on the wall 
and tacked at top and bottom, and then stenciled irreg- 
ularly with a white daisy pattern ; or formed with a 
width of wall paper, having a good design of pale pink 
roses on & vellum color or dull gold ground. 

The ceiling kalsomined a delicate pale blue, covered 
with netting of heavy twine, having about one to two 
inch mesh, secured to the ceiling with small wire nails 
driven through the knots of the netting, then gilded 
with gold paint. The woodwork to be painted vellum 
color or cream white, and finished with hard oil varnish, 
rubbed down with pumice to a dull polish. 

If the ceiling should be high for the proportion of 
the room, it would be well to form a high base-line, 
and inciease the width of the frieze. The high base can 
be easily and cheaply formed by taking off the usual 
top molding of the base, leaving only the flat portion, 
and upon this place a number of narrow tongued and 
grooved boards, molded with alternate coves and beads, 
each about three-eighths of an inch in width, or with a 
series of ogee moldings, each about three-quarters of an 
inch in width ; in each case the boards should bevel 
from the thickness of the baseboard to about one-half 





of an fnch thick at the top. This base should be about 
two feet to two feet six inches high, or on a line with 
the windowsill. The delicate lines of these moldings 
will make a very rich and effective base. 

If there should be a plaster cornice in the room, it can 
be painted solid, the same color of the woodwork, or 
treated iu different colors in tone and harmony with the 
frieze and ceiling. If the room should, fortunately, 
not have a plaster cornice, then have a small cornice 
of about five to nine inches in width made of pine, 
which can be enriched, at a very slight expense, with 
papier-maché egg-and-dart beading and dentil molding, 
and, when put up, painted the same as the other wood 
work, with the enrichments touched with gold paint. 
If the ceiling should be low for the proportion of the 
room, {it will be necessary to dispense with the frieze, 
and make the picture-strip a part of the cornice; and on 
the ceili.g, next to the cornice, place a band of Lin- 
crusta Walton of some good, delicate, arabesque, all- 
over pattern in low rellef, about twelve to eighteen 
inches wide, dividing this band from the ceiling with a 
flat molding about two inches wide. All this to be 
painted same as the cornice, with the ornamentation 
emphasized with gold paint. 

For a larger room, where the expense {s not so much 
a consideration, a much richer and more elaborate treat- 
ment in the same tone can be thus arranged : Cover the 
walls with a paper having a vellum or cream-colored 
ground, with an all-over arabesque ornament in ivory 
white, outlined with dull gold. The frieze formed with 
Lincrusta Walton, having a rich, flowing arabesque 
ornament in low relief, the ground gilded with dull 
gold, and the ornament painted ivory white, or the 
ground painted the same as the woodwork, and the 
ornament painted with dull gold. The cornice enriched 
with two or three lines of egg-and-dart molding, bead- 
ings, and some low relief ornament for the flat spaces. 
The ceiling divided in panels about three feet square, 
with flat molded bands, about five or six inches wide, 
having a running ornament in the center, about three 
inches wide, of papler-maché or Lincrusta Walton. 
The picture-strip, cornice, and ceiling bands painted the 
same color as the other woodwork, with the ornamenta- 
tion touched with gold. The panels on the ceiling filled 
in with Lincrusta Walton, having a delicate all-over 
arabesque ; the ground painted two or three sbades 
lighter than the ground of the side wall, and the orna- 
ment gilded, or the ground gilded, and the ornament 
painted ivory white. If the room should be narrow for 
its length, form the ceiling in panels about three feet 
wide, taking the width of the room for the length of 
the panels. The door and window casings enriched 
with a line of beading, and a running ornament of 
papier-maché or Lincrusta Walton on the flat surface 
of the casings. The door panels can be enriched with 
Lincrusta Walton, designed especially for that purpose. 
All the woodwork painted a cream white or vellum 
color; varnished,sand then rubbed down toa dull polish 
with pumice. 

Such a room will be bright and cheerful, furnished 
with light and graceful mahogany furniture, light Per- 
sian rugs, a few well-selected water colors or paintings 
framed in light Florentine frames, mantel and table or- 
naments of good color and design, with window-shades of 
pale yellow silk, and curtains of deep crimson plush, em- 
broidered with suitable design in cream white, pale yel- 
low, and pink ; and, with the general harmony of color 
balanced by bits of blue in the upholstery, or ornaments, 
will, in itself, be thoroughly artistic, without money in 
any way being lavished or carelessly expended. 

In some cases, where there is a limited number of 
rooms, it is necessary to make use of one for a parlor 
and general sitting-room combined. A good treatment 
for such a room is to cover the walls with a dull gray- 
blue cartridge paper, the frieze formed with a paper 
having festoons of pink roses and other suitable flowers, 
with flowing ribbons. If there should happen to be any 
artistic genius in the family, the frieze may be painted 
in oil colors on canvas, and stretched around the room ; 
in this case the artist should use judgment in dividing 
the spaces, to avoid bringing the festoons irregularly 
across the corners of the room ; and also use his taste in 
the arrangement of the flowers and colors. If neither 
of the above is attainable, use a paper having a design 
of growing or interlacing roses. The ground of the 
frieze should be either dull gold, light blue, or a rich 
cream color. The ce ling covered with a ceiling paper 
having a light blue ground, with scattered and falling 
rose leaves ; ¢r, if the ceiling is high, use a paper having 
a rich cream ground, with a design of scattered small 
daisies in white or gold. Should the ceiling be old, 
badly cracked, and chipping off, scrape off as much 
as possible the old kalsomine, and cover with coarse 
burlap—pasted on the same as wall paper—and paint 
a light blue, about two shades lighter than the side 
walls. Cover the joints of the burlap with one- 
quarter-inch rope, or with small gilt molding. The 
cornice and picture-strip, with the window and door 
casings, painted a russet color, the color of a ripe 
russet apple, The paint a dead or flat finish, made by 
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mixing the paint with turpentine instead of oil. Fill up 
the cracks of the flooring with p'tty, and stain a margin, 
about two feet wide, old oak color, and finish with wax, 
as before described. Cover the remaining space with 
Indian or Persian rugs or carpet with a predominance 
of dull Indian red, other colors dull blue and yellow. 

In the treatment of a parlor or reception-room, much 
must naturally depend upon the light and aspect, the 
special uses to which the rooms are to be put, and any 
special objects which may be intended to become 
features in their ultimate finish. The same tones of 
color which might be selected as a ground for old 
pictures would rarely be equally favorable for water 
colors. In some rooms the repose of quiet tones is 
demanded, in others light and cheerful coloring is 
desirable. In any treatment that may be adopted, let it 
be remembered that the walls, while bright and glowing 
in color, should have no staring pattern or design, which 
give at once to the educated and sensitive eyo a feeling 
of discomfort and unrest, and tend materially to destroy 
the harmony of the room. 

In selecting papers, avoid all pronounced patterns, 
either in color or design. The good taste and agreeable 
effect of the room will depend much upon the judgment 
with which the wall surface {s divided, and by the con- 
trast and arrangement of its coloring and general belong- 
ings. The most harmonious proportions may easily be 
destroyed by the arrangement of paintings, while, on 
the other hand, the narrowest and most inconvenient 
spaces may Often be rendered not only pleasing, but of 
comfortable and agreeable aspect, by a studied group 
ing of pictures and ornaments. 








A SANITARY THERMOMETER. 
By J. H. Keuuoce, M.D. 


8 the thrifty housekeeper scours the specks off the 
white walls, and with a long whisk endeavors to 
frighten away the black swarms which hover about the 
kitchen, the pantry, and the back yard, she propounds 
anew the question, ‘‘ What were files made for?” The 
vigorous manner in which she attacks the insects ren- 
ders it pretty evident that her idea of the matter is that 
the chief business of files is to vex housekeepers, and she 
immediately proceeds to arrange in the most temp ing 
manner possible sundry sheets of sweetened varnish, 
which shortly become black with entrapped victims, and 
are spitefully thrust into the stove. 

Please My your prejudice aside for a moment, Mrs. 
Housekeeper, and study carefully one of these pestifer- 
ous files. Notice that one resting on the window-pane, 
brushing off his wings with his hind legs. Observe that 
after a vigorous brushing of his wings he rubs his two 
hind feet together, then rubs each hind foot against a 
side foot, then rubs each side foot against a front foot, 
rubs his two front feet together, and then puts some- 
thing into his mouth. Examine this same fly with a mi- 
croscope, and you will find its wings and body covered 
all over with bristles, among which are entangled hun- 
dreds of little specks—the motes which dance in the sun- 
beam. Now, if you examine the stomach of this fly 
you will find that it contains hundreds of these very 
same motes, many of which science has discovered to be 
living organisms, called germs. These germs are known 
to be an active cause of many dangerous diseases, such 
as diphtheria, typhoid fever, yellow gfever, cholera, 
bowel complaints, etc. They are produced by micro- 
scopic plants closely allied to the mold which grows on 
damp walls, only very much smaller. These unseen 
but wonderfully active organisms are, although un- 
known to her, a greater pest to the housekeeper than 
flies. They cause the milk to sour, the fruit to decay, 
the pantry to become musty, and hide away in the glass 
jars of choice fruit, which they spoil with fe. meuta- 
tion. 

Whence come these mischief-making germs? They 
are the product of animal and vegetable decomposition. 
Where there is no decay, germsare scarce. They thrive 
and breed in countless numbers wherever animal or veg- 
etable matter is allowed to decompose. The cold vict- 
uals, sour pans, fermenting and decaying food in the 
pantry, and stale meats and vegetables in the cellar, the 
uncleansed dishcloth and numerous dirty things about 
the kitchen sink, the garbage-barrel just outside the 
kitchen door, the cesspool a little further off, the undis- 
infected vault, the leaking sewage-pipe or foul drain, are 
all favorite haunts of these disease-producing g rms. 

But what about that fly? See him soaring around 
the back door, hovering over the swill-pail, or circling 
round and round a dark spot in the back yard, where 
house slops have been emptied. He is not simply kill- 
ing time ; he is after his breakfast, catching myriads of 
germs among the microscopic spines and feathers which 
cover his wings and body. Presently he alights on the 
kitchen table, perhaps on a loaf of bread, and feasts 
himself on the toothsome germs you have been raising 
for him. The fly does not come around the back door 
to bother you, but to destroy the germs, which are a 
vastly greater bother to you than flies, and if not eaten 
up themselves, will improve the first opportunity to eat 





you up. So it appears that the fly is a sort of sanitary 
policeman that patrols about our premises, arresting and 
destroying germs. If they come swarming into your 
house as they did into Pharaoh's, when he was obstinate 
about letting the Hebrews out of bondage, then you may 
consider it morally certain that your house is infested 
with germs, which the files have come to destroy ; so 
the fly constitutes an accurate “‘ sanitary thermometer,” 
by which we may learn the exact degree of our unclean- 
liness and need of disinfection. No filth, no germs; no 
germs, no flies, is a sanitary maxim which may be relied 
upon, 

There was something more than sentiment, then, was 
there not, in the old nursery rhyme, ‘‘ Don’t kill the fly, 
the pretty fly,” etc.? The fly is a benefactor rather 
than a nuisance. He eats the germs which get into our 
food and drink, and which, if we should get enough of 
them, might destroy us with cholera or fever or some- 
thing else. 

But we must not be too hasty in our conclusions. 
Presently that veritable fly that has been devouring 
germs for us will slyly come around and put a punctua- 
tion mark on a piece of cake or bread and butter which 
we are about to swallow. Put that little brown spot 
under the microscope, and it will be found to be full of 
bacteria and other germs which have escaped digestion ; 
so we are going to eat the germs afterall. But it will 
hardly do to depend upon the files to protect us from 
germs. We must keep clean; then we shall have no 
germs and no flies ; and when the cholera comes, if we 
mind our sanitary thermometer well, we shall escape 
making an unpleasant acquaintance. 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Michigan. 





SaLtab Dresstnc.—The only materials for salad 
dressing, says the Londo. *‘ Globe,” are pure olive oil, 
white wine, vinegar, common salt, and white or black 
pepper, with a suspicion, but only a suspicion, of tarra 
gon or of garlic, or of both, to impart, nota flavor, but a 
sugges'ion. How this is to be done depends upon the 
skill of the mixer. The best salad dressers in the world 
are the waiters at cheap French restaurants. They 
take a large spoon and lovingly rub it with a piece of 
garlic; then they put in two drops of tarragon ; then 
they put into the spoon pepper and salt, and a modicum 
of white wine and vinegar ; then they fill the spoon up 
with olive ofl, and whisk its contents around with a fork 
until they are impartially distributed upon the bowl 
below. So much for the mixing of the salad dressing, 
which ought never to have in it cream, or yolk of egg, 
or meat sauce. It might as well be spoiled by a glass of 
brandy or a ladle of clear turtle soup, all these things 
being absolutely repugnant to the purely vegetable char- 
acter of the salad. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. | 


In times of extreme heat it is important to regulate one’s 
life, as far as possibie, in such a manner as to avert serious 
results. Men who live temperate lives, who have eaten 
wholesome food, and who rest well at night after the labors 
of the day, however arduous they may have been, are very 
much less likely to be prostrated by the sun than those who 
have lived irregularly and have not given themselves suffi 
cient rest at night. A few suggestions are always timely at 
this season of the year. The dress should be light and loose ; 
the food simpl: and nourishing, not being heating and 
stimulating. As much fresh air as possible should be ad- 
mitted into the roo s where work is done during the day, 
and especially in o the sleeping-rooms. Women who work 
in hot kitchens find great relief from a frequent wetting of 
the head and a cooling of the wrists under the faucet or in 
cool water from the well. Every housekeeper should avoid 
all unnecessary cooking in the middle of the day. It will 
be far better for the family, and more merciful to the cook, 
if food for the day is cooked before the heat has become 
intense. A very appetizing meal can be prepared, especially 
in the city, without the immediate use of the stove. Iced 
tea or coffee, cold neat, sliced tomatoes, potato salad, crisp 
lettuce, good bread and butter, with fresh fruit, are quite 
enough for a dinner in these hot days. 





They tell us the currant jelly sold in stores is made with gela- 
tine. Thinking it might remedy some which will not stiffen, we 
tried it with one glass. As it does not look clear we ask if you 
can tell how the gelatine should be used. & 

It should have been clarified while hot with the white of 
an egg, We presume. 


In writing to a gentleman, when to address him as Dear Sir 
would be too formal, is it more proper to say Dear Mr. Smith. or 
My dear Mr. Smith? Some tell us that the latter is less familiar, 
when it is certainly more personal. 

We think the addition of the possessive pronoun more 
famitiar. 


And now, in return for the help you have often given, let 
me tell of two contrivances which are so much comfort to 
our family we would like all toenjoy them. As it is not 
always co>venient to have a netting as a fixture, and one is 
often robbed of sleep while on summer jaunts by the too 
friendly mosquitoes and flies, we have an arrangement which 
can be folded away in trunks and closets. From an old 





parasol cut away all the silk, and shorten the handle. Retain 
the form by tying a tape from the end of onerib to another. 
Over all puta netting, one or two yards square, making 
an opening for the end to pass through, and sewing the net- 
ting to the tips of frame. Or take two reeds five feet long, 
cross them diagonally, whittle a small piece from center so 
that they will not slip, ard secure with strong twine. Draw 
them into shape by tying a tape from point to point, so that 
the ends will be two feet long, and sides three feet. Over 
this put a pink netting—the lace is best—one and one-half 
yards wide, and two yards long. 

Placed over baby asleep on the bed, what could be more 
comfortable, or look prettier ? Steels from old skirts, many 
bound together with strips of cotton cloth, can be made into 
frames of this shape, and are very easily folded away. 

The other contrivance is not as easily described, but is in- 
valuable in this age of crowded living in flats and boarding- 
houses. If your builder generously gave high ceilings to 
your closets, long cloaks, dresses, bags, etc., can be sent up 
to the ceiling, out of the way, and readily brought down 
when needed. Fasten awning-cord to a screw-eye placed 
on frame of door or shelf, at a convenient height ; pass the 
cord through a common pulley screwed into a beam of the 
ceiling ; on the end, which should be just within reach, tie 
an eye-screw. Place on this some article, draw close to the 
ceiling, and screw on door-frame a cleat which will hold 
down the loop of cord thus formed. EO. 

Some nameless friend sent the writer a small calendar for 
the year 1885. It is three and a half inches wide by six inches 
long, and very much in get-up like insurance articles of 
the same size, but instead of the fiery warnings it is replete 
with the best maxims and counsels, worldly or inspired. 
For January these are given : 

Try to be happy 

If you would not fall Into sin, keep away from the bank of 
Temptation. 

There is nothing so kingly as kindness, and nothing so royal 
as truth. 

Speak gently. Live within your income. Heaven is above all ; 
there sits a Judge no king can corrupt. 

Ask, and ye shail receive. 

seek, and ye shall find. 

Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 

Blessed are the pure in heart. 

Chafacter is the diamond which scratches every stone. 

Abstain from all appearance of evil. 

If some one will give the name of publisher and where 
such calendar can be obtained they will much oblige a con- 
stant reader of The Christian Union. 





There was a request for a catarrh remedy a few weeks ago 
in The Christian Union, in answer to which I will give my 
knowledge of an effective cure of a case of long standing in 
my family, by compound oxygen. Home treatment as di- 
rected by correspondence. As far as I know, the remedy is 
all that it claims to be in this as well as other cases under 
my observation. An OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


We have known this remedy to fail entirely, although at 
first seeming to be useful. 








Our Youna Fotks. 
MY CRUISE IN THE “ CAROLINE.” 


By MatTTHEw WHITE, JR. 
CHAPTER II. 


OU never saw such achange as that cry of the 
lookout’s made on the deck of the schooner. 

Even Martin left off washing his breakfast dishes to 
come up and stare at the spot where every body else was 
staring, though, squint as hard as I could, for a Jong 
while I couldn’t make out anything but green waves 
and blue sky. 

But when Captain Cullen lent me his big glass and 
focused it for me, I saw the raft and a person standing 
up in the middle of it quite plainly. 

‘*Oh, do you think he’s alive, Captain Cullen ?” I ex- 
claimed excitedly, as I handed the glass back. 

“Alive? Why, of course he’s alive, Felix,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ How do you suppose he could stand up like 
that if he wasn’t ?” 

The schooner’s course had been altered, and she was 
now rapidly nearing the raft, and pretty soon the order 
was given to lower the yawl. While this was being done, 
somebody cried out that the person on the raft was a 
boy, and as soon as I heard that 1 made up my mind 
that I wanted to go with the party that was to pick him 
up. 
‘‘ Certainly you can go, Felix,” said the Captain, when 
I asked him. So, after the yaw! was in the water, he, the 
second mate, Andy (one of the sailors), and I swung 
ourselves down into it. 

How funny it seemed to be out rowing where you 
couldn’t see land! The boat coasted up and down the 
waves as if they were smal! hills, and at first I thought 
I was going to disgrace myself by getting sick again; 
but I was so much taken up with the object of our trip 
that I really hadn’t time to think how I felt. 

As soon as he saw we were coming for him, the boy 
sat down, or rather he dropped down as if all tired out. 
I now saw that the raft was quite a nice one, like those 
river steamboats carry on their upper decks. There 
were some boxe3 and a keg fastened to it, and leaning 
back against these was the boy. 
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He was a little fellow, not more than eleven years old. 
He was dressed very nicely, wo, with a brown oercoat 
and polo cap on, and didn’t look the least bit like the 
thin and ragged castaways I had read about as being 
picked up at sea. 

He was pale, though, and didn’t seem to have much 
strength left in him, for when we ran up alongside, 
Captain Cullen had to lean over and lift him into the 
boat. He plumped him down on the seat right next to 
me, and then gave directions about having the raft towed 
behind us back to the ‘‘ Caroline.” 

All this time the boy hadn't said a word, and although 
I was awfully curious to find out who he was and how 
he came to be drifting about in the ocean all by himself, 
I could see that he was’ pretty well used up, and not in a 
fit condition to make any long explanations. So I didn’t 
ask any questions, but made him lean up against me so 
he could have something to rest his head on. 

He sat as still as a mouse, with his eyes shut most of 
the time, but when we got} under the schooner'’s stern, 
and he heard the order given to unship oars, he started, 
and, looking up at me, asked, ‘ This isn’t the ‘‘ Trinidad,’ 
is it ? The steamer, I mean.” 

“‘ No, it’s the schooner ‘ Caroline,’”’ I answered ; then 
added, as I remembered the Captain always did, ‘‘ bound 
for Havana” 

‘‘Oh! is she really going to Havana?” cried the 
boy, almost jumping to his feet, with the color coming 
back into his cheeks, showing what a good-looking little 
fellow he was. 

But now Captain Cullen turned to put a rope under 
his aro.s and ask him if he was afraid to be hauled up 
on deck in that way. 

**Oh, no,” he answered, quickly, “I’m not afraid to 
do anything that’s going to take me back to papa and 
mamma. They’re going to Havana, too.” 

‘‘What a jolly, brave chap he is!” I thought, as I 
watched the knickerbockers under the brown overcoat 
flourish about in the air for a second or two and then dis- 
appear over the schooner'’s rail, over which their wearer’s 
face was peering the next minute to see me come up. 

When I was landed next to him, I followed the Cap- 
tain’s orders and invited him down into my stateroom. 
But when we got there and I told him to take off his 
coat and lie down in my berth while I went to get some- 
thing for him to eat, he laughed right out. 

“Oh, I’m not in the least bit hungry !” he exclaimed. 
“Why, it seems to me I’ve doue nothing but eat crackers 
and cheese ever since I drifted away from the steamer 
last night. You see, there wasn’t anything else to do, 
except look for ships; and since you told me you're 
going to Havana, I’ve gotten all over being tired.” 

But at this point Captain Cullen came in and insisted 
that the boy should lie down while he told his story. 

‘‘That’s so,” he exclaimed, perching on the side of 
my berth and propping himself up with the pillow. ‘I 
forgot about your not knowing how I came to be on 
the raft. But I must begin to tell at the very first, 
mustn’t 1? Imean, when I left New York, so you can 
write it all out in the log-book.” 

The Captain laughed, and said he would like to hear 
as much as possible. 

‘« Well, then,” began the boy again, staring around 
the stateroom as he talked, ‘‘I guess my name comes 
first. That’s Ralph Wilson. My papa is a banker in 
New York, and he and mamma were taking Ethel and 
me on atrip toCuba. We started, but I don’t remember 
exactly when, because the time seemed so long when I 
was on the raft. But, anyway, we were out of sight of 
land, and one evening, after dinner, I was walking up 
and down the deck with papa, when somebody cried out 
that the ship was on fire, and everybody began rushing 
up and down in an awful wild way. Papa left me with 
the captain, who said that the ladies and children must 
have the first chance, while he went off to gett mamma 
and Ethel. The sailors had thrown that raft over the 
first thing ; they always kept water and provisions on it, 
and I think that’s a splendid way to do, don’t you ?—and 
before I could make bim understand that 1 wanted to 
wait for papa, some man let me down on it. But I ex- 
pected that there’d be plenty to keep me company be- 
fore long, so I sat still till pretty soon it seemed to me 
that the steamer was going away from me. I thought, 
of course, though, that the raft had a rope fastened to 
it, and that it might be a pretty long one, co I made up 
my mind not to scare the people any worse than they 
were scared already by screaming for nothing.” 

‘** But wasn’t the steamer all ablaze by this time?” I 
put in here. 

‘No, invleed, she wasn’t,” went on Ralph, after tak- 
ing a long breath. ‘‘ You see, that’s the queer part of 
it. I don’t believe there was any fire at all. It must 
have been a false alarm, for I was awake nearly all 
night, and I didn’t see any sign of flames. But I did 
see, pretty soon, that the raft was really drifting away 
from the steamer, and then I screamed, I tell you, just 
as loud as I could, but it wasn’t any use. I gucss 
the wind blew my voice the other way, and then I s’pose 
the men that flung the raft over were so frightened 
when they did it that they didn’t remember about it, and 





papa must have thought I was somewhere about the 
ship. I guess he knows I’m not by this time, though, 
and I wish—but never mind, I'll see him as soon as we 
get to Havana.” 

“What did you feel like when you found that you 
were really drifting off?” I couldn’t help asking him 
then. 

‘Oh, I was awfully scared at first,” he answered. 
‘‘That raft didn’t seem to be nearly so handy and safe 
when I was out there in the middle of the oce3n on it, 
all by myself, as it did when I thought the ship was 
afire and that it was the only thing that would save me 
from being burned up. But even while I sat there ou 
the water keg, watching the light on the steamer getting 
smaller and smaller as she kept going away from me, I 
couldn’t help feeling glad that I happened to have my 
overcoat on. Then, after awhile, I remembered that I 
wasn’t really out in the middle of the ocean at all; that 
we had seen lots of ships that very afternoon, and that, 
even if I didn’t see any more, I needn't starye for a 
moath, anyway, with all those provisions around me.” 

‘‘And do you mean to say, Ralph,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Cullen, ‘‘that you drifted about on that raft all 
night and till we took you off this morning ?” 

“‘ Yes, I did,” the boy answered ; adding, ‘‘and I do 
believe I am sleepy, after all.” 

‘Of course you are,” continued the Captain, beck- 
oning to me. ‘‘ Come, Felix we must leave this young 
man to take a good nap before dinner ; so bring your 
book on deck with you.” 

I hated to tear myself away from the chance of hear- 
ing more of that true-for-a-fact sea story, but I recollected 
that we were still two or three days from Havana; 
so, promising Ralph that I would wake him ten minutes 
before dinner-time, I took my copy of ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” and went up on deck to sit in my favorite nook 
by the bowsprit. 

But I couldn't read. I had got to a very interesting 
part of the story, too, where David goes away to board- 
ing-school, and has to wear that sign, ‘‘ He bites." My 
mind was too full of Ralph Wilson to keep it fixed long 
on anything else, so as soon as I saw that the Captain was 
through talkirg with Mr. Trippe, I shut my book and 
walked back towards the wheel. 

“Don’t you think that Ralph is what you might call 
a brave boy, Captain Cullen ?” I began, seating myself 
on the roof of my stateroom, which projected about 
two feet above the deck. 

**T most certainly do think so,” the Captain replied ; 
adding, ‘‘and I dare say, Fellx, you will not object to 
having the little fellow for a room-mate till we arrive at 
Havana.” 

‘* No, indeed, sir,” I answered at once. ‘' But isn’t it 
queer that he should be picked up by a ship that’s 
bound for the very place he wants to go to? I suppose 
his father and mother are worrying awfully about him, 
though. But I should think the men that put him on 
the raft, and then Jet him go adrift, would feel worst of 
all.” 

And so I talked on for an hour or more of this won- 
derful ocean ‘‘ find” of the ‘‘ Caroline's,” that promised to 
make my voyage to Cuba so much more interesting than 
I had expected it would be. 

You may be sure that I didn’t forget to go down to 
my stateroom punctually at ten minutes before dinner. 
You see, I hadn’t heard the half of all I wanted to know 
about that night on the raft—how Ralph bad felt when 
he first saw the ‘‘ Caroline,” and a dozen other details of 
the adventure that I had not yet inquired into. 

But 1 must say I felt more solemn than curious 
when I went into my room, and saw the little chap 
lying there in the berth, with a frown on his face, and 
one of his hands held up over his eyes as if, even in his 
sleep, he was going over again that anxious searching of 
the sea for a sail. 

I stood still for a second, then went over to the berth, 
touched him on the arm, and said softly, ‘‘ Ralph !” 

He took his hand down,’opened his eyes, and stared 
at me hard for vbalf a minute. Then he laughed, as he 
raised himself on his elbow, and explained: ‘‘ Oh, yes ! 
you're Felix, aren’t you? What's your other name ?” 

I told him, and then offered the use of my brush and 
comb. 

‘* That’s so,” he cried, as Le took them from me. 
‘* All my thingsaare on the ‘ Trinidad.’ I haven't got 
even the littlest kind of a satchel with me.” 

He looked sober then for a minute or two, as he went 
on brushing his hair. I guess he was thinking about 
his father and mother. 

‘« But we'll be in Havana in two or three days, you 
know,” Isaid, ‘“‘andI can lend you almost anything you 
want till then.” 

“So you can,” he exclaimed, and laughed again, as 
he added, ‘‘and if Ishould dress up in all your things, 
I'd be in lonz pants, wouldn’t I ?” 

Then we went to dinner, where Ralph took the seat 
at table between Captain Cullen and me, and turned out 
to be just about the jolliest little fellow I had ever met. 
By supper-time we two were the best of friends, hav- 
ing ‘‘ talked” school, games, and monkeys all the after- 





noon, while the barometer as steadily fell, which meant, 
although I didn’t know it then, that my first storm was 
brewing. 








AFTER VACATION, WHAT? 


ACATION {s almost over; secon will come the 
busy routine of school life instead of the care free 
days of vacation. Of course, you hear on all sides the 
stutement, when requests are made for help or interest 
in outside work: ‘‘ I haven’t any time. I don’t begin 
to do all I want to do now.” ‘There are as many people 
who have acquired the habit of not having any time 
as there are of people who have acquired the habit of 
having too muchtime. The latter is the worse habit, 
because it gives opportunity for mischief ; but the peo 
ple who never have any time to spare are usually cross ; 
we call them nervous sometimes out of courtesy. Per 
haps the habit of never having any time was formed 
during school days. When you begin school life again, 
look around and see if you cannot find opportunity for 
work outside of school and home duties, and then find 
the time to make use of the opportunity. 

Last spring one of the Brooklyn daily papers con- 
tained an account of a tree-planting at Prospect Park by 
the members of a literary society connected with one of 
the public schools. Correspondence with the President 
brought out tre fact that the Irving Literary Society 
had been organized in 1873 in Public School No. 9, and 
that the object of the Society, as declared in Article IT. 
of the Constitution, was ‘‘the improvement of its mem- 
bers in vccal culture, English composition, debate, in- 
strumental music, and in any other way the majority 
may choose to decide.” 

A supplement to the ‘‘Irving Literary Gazette,” an 
eight page paper, published «quarterly, that refiects 
credit on the contributors, all of whom are members of 
the Society, gave the list of prizes offered by the Irving 
Literary Society, which proves conclusively that im 
provement is the object of the Soclety : 


For Breap- MakinG.—Ist prize, China Tea Set; 2d 
prize, Bread-knife and Plate; 34 prize, Bread-bow] and 
Rolling-pin ; 4th prize, Cook-book. All loaves made 
from flour and compressed yeast furnished by the So- 
ciety. Each loaf is to contain only flour, yeast, salt, 
and water. All bread and other articles to be delivered 
at the church where the exercises are held by twelve 
o’clock of that day. e 

For Piatn Sewrne (including patching and darn- 
ing).—1lat prize, Work-Box ; 2d prize, Case of Scissors : 
3d prize, Stlver Thimble. The competitors for the 
above prizes in bread-making and plain sewing must 
be members of the Irving Literary Society. 

For PLAIn SeEwinG.—In each of the classes in the 
Grammar Department, outside of the Society, two silver 
thimbles will be offered for the two b°st specimens of 
plain sewing. In order to secure proper competition, 
each class, to win the prize, must present at leust twenty 
specimens. 

And also in these classes: For the best Ironed Shirt, 
ist prize, Pair of Smoothing Irons; 2d prize, Ironing 
Board. 

For InpustriaAL Activity.—Prizes open to members 
of the Society, and to boys and girls of the First, Sec- 
ond, and Thirds Grades of the Grammar Department. 

1. Models, etc.—1. Boats. 2. Machines. 3. Spect- 
mens of Carving. 4. Clock Cases. 5. Pair Brackets. 
6. Picture Frames. 7. Boxes. 8. Pair of Easels. 
Prize—One of the works of the English Ciasstcs. 

2. Drawings.—1. Mechanical; including Plans of 
Boats, Machines, Houses, etc. 2. Industrial ; including 
Designs for Hall Carpet, Drinking Fountains, Monu- 
ment, and Chandelfer ; also Map Drawings. (ompet- 
itors must indicate whether the designs submitted are 
original or copied. Prize—One of the works of the 
English Classics. 

3. Natural History.—1. Collection of Butterflies, of 
Moths, of Beetles, or of Minerals. 2. Specimens in 
Taxidermy. 3. Specimens of Oology. 1st, 2d, and 3d 
prizes—Some work on Entomology, Taxidermy, or 
Oology. 

Essays.—1. The Use of the Pen—Prize, Gold Pen 
and Case. 2. Declamations and their Use— Prize, 
Handsome Inkstand. 3. School Papers—Prize, Ink- 
stand. 4. A Model Character in History, and Why. 
All essays must be sent to the Secretary on or before 
June 1, 1885. 

To secure a prize under the head of Industrial Activ- 
ity, it is necessary that at least three specimens be sub- 
mitted. Pupils from other schools are invited to send 
in specimens of their handiwork for exhibition. Our 
resources will not permit us, this year, to offer prizes for 
such articles. All articles intended for competition 
must be accompanied by a certificate from parent or 
guardian of competitor, certifying that no assistance ex. 
cept advice has been given. 


Attention is not given entirely to the practical side of 
life. On February 27, 1885, a Longfellow memorial 
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day was observed by the Soctety. Recitations and songs 
from the poet’s works were given, and essays on his life 
were read. Previous to the day, funds were collected by 
the sale of cards bearing a portrait of Longfellow, to be 
used in the purchase of a bronze statue to be erected in 
his memory in his native city, Portland, Me. The So- 
clety has a Longfeilow memorial volume, which con- 
tains extracts from the works of Longfellow, clippings 
and pictures from magazines and newspapers. To this 
volume the members are constantly adding. 

The first week !n April of every year the Society, in a 
body, go to Prospect Park, and plant a tree in memory 
of some noted man of letters. Every tree planted by 
the Soclety lives; possibly the monthly visits of the 
tree-planting committee insure care. 

Another, and by no means the least important, of the 
branches of the Society’s work is The Irving Penny 
Savings Bank, open for transaction of business Mon- 
days from 3to4 p.m. Deposits from one cent upward 
received. All money deposited inthe Brooklyn Savings 
Bank. The Principal of the School, ex-officio Member 
of the Board of Management. Accounts audited quar- 
terly by the Trustees of the School. L. M. P., Presi- 
dent. We reprint a paragraph from the editorial page 
of the ‘‘Irving Literary Gazette,” April, 1885, showing 
the result in one instance of the Irving Penny Savings 
Bank : 

‘©On December 1, three little girls, Agnes, Jessie, and 
Belle Sinclair, having removed from the district, drew 
from the Irving Penny Savings Bank the sum of $60.15. 
This represents their savings for less than two years, 
which represents the time they have been in this coun- 
try. They had not been from Scotland three weeks 
when they entered this school.” 

In January the report of the Bank shows that $147 
were withdrawn, and we are not startled. We remem- 
ber that Christmas must have entered into the yearly 
plans of the depositors, for in April the report shows 
that but $52 had been withdrawn. January shows an 
average to cach depositor of $2.53; April, $2.43. The 
Irving Literary Soclety indicates what the pupils of No. 
9 are doing forthemselves. Next week we will give an 
account of another society in the school that works for 
others. 

The pupils of No. 9 have just as many duties, in 
school and at home, as you can possibly have, yet they 
find time for self-improvement and mutual help. Avoid 
the habit of never having time. Be the master of your 
hours, not the slave. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
YA7 ERE you ever riding in a wagon when the driver 
turned quickly around the corner and you felt 
yourself almost thrown out ? It is a good plan when one 
is in a carriage, especially if it be an open one and there 
are no very high rails about the sides, to sit in such a way 
that no sudden jerk will be likely to disturb you. It 
is a great thing to know how to turn a corner quickly 
without being thrown out. There are a great many 
corners in life. You start for school some morning, 
allowing yourself just about time to go there comfort- 
ably. Just as you leave the house mamma calls out : 
‘‘Can you stop at the dressmaker's and leave a message 
forme? It is a little off your ordinary course, and you 
will have to walk a little more briskly, and do the errand 
very promptly, in order not to be Jate at school.” You 
have a chance there to turn acorner. Johnnie is doing 
a little weeding in the garden. He hears an unusual 
noise, and turns to see a lady driving in a phaeton, 
whose horse has given a jump, and so has disarranged 
some of the harness. It does not take him fifteen min- 
utes to decide whether he will leave the weeding and 
go around by the road and help the lady; but in a mo- 
ment he is over the fenc>, and at the horse’s head, and 
the trouble is soon remedied. He knows how to turn 
a corner quickly. Gertrude has been left in charge of 
the house while her mother and father take an outing 
of a fortnight. All the housekeeping matters have been 
as wellarranged as possible beforehand, but one morn- 
ing the girl is taken sick, and Gertrude must not only 
supervise but actually do the work of the family, with 
some special pickling and preserving on hand besides. 
That Jack and Harry come home from school to a 
specially good luncheon is due to the fact that Gertrude 
can turn a corner quickly. She is not easily thrown 
down. 

It is very advantageous to cultivate this gift, or to ac- 
quire it, if one does not already possess it, in childhood ; 
and one should never make the cxcuse which I have 
heard : ‘‘ It was left out of me when I was made.” 

Once there was a wagon, with quite a gay horse har- 
nessed to it, standing infrontof adoor. A gentleman, 
two ladies, and a little boy were going to take a drive. 
The horse and the people were not very well acquainted 
with each other, having been lately introduced, and 
they did not understand each other's peculiarities, I 
think horses are often blamed unjustly because they do 
not at all understand the dispositions of the human beings 





who use them ; and I know that people often do not un- 
derstand horses. The stable-boy stood at the horse’s 
head, and he had done what no one ever should do ; he 
had thrown the reins over the dashboard, and then 
turned tbe carriage robes over them, so that the driver 
could not take up the reins until after he had seated him- 
self in the carriage and had wrapped himself up in the 
robes. Perhaps that would have all been very well if 
the boy had stood at the horse’s head ; but it was a cold 
day, and the wind blew very briskly, so it was much 
more comfortable for the boy to keep his hands in his 
pockets and to stand a little in shelter. While the peo- 
ple were climbing in he started to take the blanket off 
the horse, and before they were fairly seated he had 
given it a jerk with one hand, the other being safely in 
his pocket. The blanket caught ona buckle, and the 
wind tock possession of it. The boy could not catch it 
until it had blown down about the horse’s heels. The 
horse had those horrible pieces of leather which I am 
sorry to say are used by some persons, and which cover 
the eyes of the horse. If I were Queen I would make 
a law that no blinders shonld be manufactured in the 
country. What anybody wants to blind a horse for I do 
notsee! This horse, being half blinded, did not know 
what dreadful thing had befallen her, and started quick- 
ly, and the boy, who had put his other hand in his pocket 
as soon as the blanket had left it, saw the horse run 
away, and only said: “Oh!” He had had a chance to 
turn several corners very well, but had sadly falled to do 
it. He might have caught the blanket and saved it from 
frightening the horse ; he might have seized the horse 
by the bridle and saved her from running away ; but he 
did not ; and so there was great commotion and a good dea! 
of serious trouble, some bruises and cuts, and a broken 
arm, to say nothing of the broken wagon and harness. 
One good thing came out of it all, however: the people 
and the horse became better acquainted, and they have 
been on very good terms ever since. The blinders were 
taken off, and the check-rein, and many and many a 
mile have been safely traveled by that horse and the 
family since. 
Brook iyn. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have moved since I last wrote you. I go to school and study 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, reading, spelling, drawing, and 
writing. I am ten yearsold. I go to the skating rink very often, 
and can skate very good. I have one brother and two sisters 
My grandpa has a horse named Charlie, and | have a great many 
rides. 

I have sent you four letters and never seen one printed yet ; 
and I see that a great many letters that are written by their 
father and mother are printed, and I always have written every 
one of mine myself, and, as I said, never seen them priuted. This, 
I think, is not fair. 

My grandma takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the 
letters in them very much, and would like to see mine for once. 

Hoping to see this printed, I remain, your aff’t nephew, 

Epwin C. W. 

A boy so anxious to have his letter printed ought to 
be gratified at last. I notice that, like many other peo- 
ple, you make a mistake in the use of the word “‘ good.” 
Instead of saying you can skate ‘‘ very good,” you should 
say ‘‘very well.” For a boy ten years old you write 
very well. I could not say you write very good, but I 
might say your writing is very good. Who can tell me 
the reason of the difference ? 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have a cow andacalf. The cow is now thrie years old. (I 
first wrote to you three )earsago.) Papa gav: her to me on my 
birthday, three years ago. I haveakite. I flew it this morning. 
It will go quite high. 1 have a boat Howard made me, and I 
sail it in the Soldier River; it has white sails, and I call it the 
tub worker. I callit the tub worker because it works. I load 
it with stones. The pretty stones I call silk, and the other stones 
I call coal. I havea nice littie Maltese kitty ; she has a white 
necktie. We have three cats at the barn; I do not pet them very 
much, because papa does not think that they will catch mice 
and rats so well if I do. I do not see why the cats will not 
catch rats just as well. I am ten years old. I got, on my birth- 
day, some soldiers and some other things. My Sunday-school 
teacher gave me a plate of doughnuts; they were real good. I 
like to have my home in the country. I do not see how f lks 
can always stay in town. I always lived in the country till last 
winter, and then I lived in town so I could gotoschool. The 
country schools arejnot so good as the town schools, I think. 
Good-by. Emma R. 

Children cannot always understand the reasons for 
the commands of their parents. A truly obedient child 
will obey without ‘“‘ knowing why.” You are right 
about its being pleasant and generally better to have a 
home in the country, although it is sometimes necessary 
to go from the country to town for better education. 


; Brook yn, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I wrote a letter last winter, and a short time afterward I received 
a pretty card from you, which I intended to acknowledge at once, 
but you see I did not, and the only excuse I can give is that my 
time has been so fully occupied that I neglected it, and the last 
of April I had the measles. My little brother wrote you for some 
seedy, and was very much pleased with your letter and the seeds, 
which he could not plant for quite a while on account of the 
measles. They will not blossom before we go away, I am afraid, 
but there will be some one in the house all summer who can en 
joy them. 

I intend to go ont sketching this summer, but I hope I will not 
fare the way I did lastsummer. I started out in the morning, 
and as it was cloudy I did not take a parasol, not thinking that 
thesun would come out, but I was mistaken. I sat down on a 
small bridge which crossed a little stream, and was so interested 
Inever noticed anything except the farmers, who, coming into 





the village, would stop and look at me as if I were a wonderful 
being. In the afternoon I went out riding, and coming home I 
noticed that my left wrist was very red and that it smarted a 
good deal. Ialwaystan very badly, but it was the first sun 
burn I ever had. The skin came off, and it—the burn—lasted 


some time. I think I shal) study botany this summer, and I will 
write you and tell you how I get along with that and my sketch 
ing. Your loving niece, Mase. L. P 


We shall be glad to know what success you have 
with your studying and your sketching. Glycerine is 
good for sunburn. There is a very nice preparation 
which comes in a tube, something like the tubes which 
oil paints come in. Please give my love to Eddie. 





HIGHLaNnd Farm, June 7, 1985 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Have you forgotten me? 
I am so busy with my pets. Mamma calls me “old woman in 
the shoe.” 
Here isa picture of my baby. It's a little puppy, so fat he 


can’t see—so fat he can’t walk. He will look at a chair, and dive 
into it and bump his head. 


I tried to tame a littls calf, but he threw me off ‘and bumped 
my head 

I have to feed forty little chickens, and nine old hens setting, 
and the Longshans and Plymouth Rocks. 

Do the little cousins know about those Pilgrims, and the rock ? 
Ido 

Mamma sends her love. Good-by. Rowena 


Why do you say “ setting” hens ° 
it because so many others ¢o ; but it is a case of follow 
ing the multitude to speak wrong. Your picture is 
quite funny, but I am afraid the printer could not copy 
it. 


I suppose you say 


WasaineTon, D. C., July 2, 1885 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

This is my own money that I have earned by helping my 
mother. I send it to help some poor city child to find a good 
home out West 

I am ten years old, and live in a pretty village out of Washing 
ton City, called Mount Pleasant I havea big black cat, which 
is my particular pet, and a big setter dog called Dash 

Hoping to hear soon that my money has reached you safely, 

Iam your Little friend, Emirty P. 


What pleasures those children lose who do not know 
any better use for their money than to spend it upon 
their own feasting or adornment ! 


Trenesa, Jefferson County, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My aunt takes The Christian Union, and I have wanted very 
much to become one of your nieces, if you are willing. I live on 
a large farm in the town of Theresa, and will be twelve years 
old the 30th of June. 

My Grandma B., who lives with us, is 103, and is blind 

My two oldest sisters teach school—one in Redwood, and the 
other two miles from our home. This letter will be a surprise 
here at home. Please print it. if you have not too many on hand, 

Your niece, Leary B. 


We are glad to welcome you. Is Leafy your real 
name, or only a pet name’? Your grandmamma has 
lived to a great age. Please give her my respectful 
salutation. 


Greenwicn, Conn., August 13. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

We were very glad when we got the letter. There is a game 
we play sometimes ; it is called Colors. There mustbe three or 
more to play. One is counted out as “it,” and hasa little water, 
and chooses a color, The others are seated ina line, and “it’’ 
comes around and says to each one, *‘ What color is my bird?’ 
Each one in turn says some color, and when one guese3 the right 
color ‘it’ splashes a little water on her to show that she is 
ss Mis 

I know Mr. M., and I think that he is real nice. My flower 
seeds came up, and are blooming nicely now. When you were a 
little girl did you climb trees? and do you think I am too big to? 
Iam twelve years old. Jamie is the youngest of our family ; he 
istwo yearsold. It is raining now, and Jamie has a trick of put- 
ting his hat under the rain and getting it wet, so I have to keep 
watch over him all the time. Mamma sometimes writes pieces 
for The Christian Union. Clarais writing to you, so I guess I 
won't write any more, because you might not put both in The 
Christian Union. Good-by from your affectionate niece, 

Katie T. 

I should fear ‘‘it” might be tempted to splash too 
much water and do a little mischief both to dresses and 
temper in your game of colors. What a pleasure to 
have a dear little roguish brother to watch! Do you 
think he will grow up to be a noble and true man, and 
thank his older sisters for helping him to be so? Please 
thank mamma for her note ; I shall answer it soon. 


GREENWICR, Conn., Thursday, August 13, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My garden is growing very nicely. Thank you very much for 
those seeds. When I get enough ripe seeds lam going to send 
you some, 

I thought your nephews and nieces would like to hear of a 
game which we like very much. It is called * Fish, Flesh, or 
Fowl.” There must be three or more players. One of them has 
a handkerchief, and throws it at some one el-e, at the same time 
saying either ** Fish,” ‘‘ Flesh,” or ** Fow),” and then counts ten 
While he is counting, the one to whom the handkerchief is 
thrown must say the name of some fish, flesh, or fow! 

Iam nine years old, and I expect to be promoted when I go 
back to school. I am in the third room now 


Your affectionate niece, Ciara T. 


That is a very good game. It sharpens the wits. 
That is, it makes the mind work well and quickly, and 
{t gives those who play it some knowledge of natural 


history. Affectionately, Aunt Patiencr 
CHARITY’S REPORT, 
Previously acknowledged ‘i i ‘ e . 3899 ¢ 


Emily Peck, . ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ P ° 
In memory of Shirley Mears, : £ = eae 5 00 
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SuNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
A SONG OF THE NIGHT. 


O Christian ! murmur not 
Though earthly joys depart ; 
Remember who ordains thy changeful lot : 
Oh ! trust His heart. 


Think of the crown of thorn, 
Think of the woeful tree, 
Think of the shame, the mockery and scorn, 
He bore for thee. 


See the red drops that start 
From feet and hands and side ; 
Think of the bitter cry, the breaking heart ; 
For thee he died. 


Trust him through every loss, 
Trust him whate’er befall ; 
That loving heart that bore the torturing cross 
Disposes all. 


In sorrow’s darkest day 
Embrace his blessed will ; 
Though he should take thy precious things away, 
Ob ! trust him still. 


Thou knowest not the end, 
Thou canst not see thy way ; 
To him the path, and whither it shall tend, 
Are clear as day. 


Be sure his will is right, 
Be sure he loveth still; 
He leads thee upward, through the storm and night, 
To Zion’s hill. 


Then, when thy task is o’er, 
When toil and sorrow cease, 
Thou shalt find entrance on that blissful shore 
Where all is peace. 
ELLEN WONNACOTT. 








THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

“O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.”"—Matt. av , 28. 

HIS story is in many ways remarkable. First, as 

a simple illustration of ancient life in those primi- 

tive days, For this—indeed, for every purpose—the 

student ought to take the whole story, beginning at the 
eighth verse. 

We are brought at once into an age when churches 
and pastors were unknown; when itinerant prophets 
were the instructors in reli, ion, and in moral and politi 
cal science also; an age, too, without hotels, and in 
which hospitality furnished the accommodations which 
we depend on commerce to supply. There is the little 
chamber “in the wall ”—a latticed room, often extended 
over the sidewalk like a modern Orient window ; in it is 
the divan, serving for lounge by day and bed by night, 
and the little round table, the stool, the candlestick, the 
universal furniture of the dimly lighted Oriental cham- 
ber. There is the farm, out from the house, which 
stood, as all Eastern houses stand, in the city or village, 
to and from which the laborers go night and morning. 
There is the “‘omnibus of Syria”—the donkey, with the 
boy running behind, cudgel in hand, and laying it on 
vigorously to keep up the paces of the stubborn and 
somewhat lazy beast, as the donkey boys of Cairo do 
to-day. There is the servant, with his long dress to be 
girt up about his loins when he starts upon a journey. 
There is the prophet’s staff, with the intimation, at least, 
of that popular superstition which has ever connected 
the mystery of necromancy with the wizard’s wand. 
There is the hint of the long salutations of the East 
which occupy, with tedious etiquette, anywhere from 
half an hour upward in the performance. These are, 
as it were, the figures in the frame of the picture. 

The figures in the picture itself are still more note- 
worthy. First is the husband, a curious combination 
of careless good-nature and selfishness—a well-to-do 
farmer, with servants, a considerable estate, large fields, 
and « house of some pretensions. Though he is ‘‘ nota 
religious man” himself, he approves his wife’s religion, 
and bas no prejudice against the worship of the true 
God. Baalism bas fallen somewhat out of favor since 
the days of Elijah; and when his wife asks permission 
to arrange a little chamber on the roof, after the fashion 
of the East, for the prophet of God, he makes no objec- 
tion. It costs little, and wives’ whims should be grati- 
fied when they are not too costly. He loves his boy, 
too, atter a fashion—enough 80, at all events, to take 
him out into the field when he gets old enough to sit 
there and watch the reapers, but takes small care of 
him while there ; and when the boy succumbs to the 
bot sun, he does not teave bis work, but sends him in to 
his mother to be taken care of. When, after lingering 
for a few hours, the son dies, and the agonized mother 
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sends out for permission to take one of the asses and a 
man from the fields to go on a visit to the ‘man of 
Gud,” the husband never dreams of death. It is no 
feast day, and he cannot understand why any one should 
want a ‘“‘man of God” on any other occasion than the 
regular days set apart for the practice of religion ; but 
he does not press the inquiry. He loves his wife in so 
far as such a nature can love, gives her the ass and the 
servant to do what she will, and goes on with his reap- 
ing. 

Strange, do you say? Not so very strange, either. I 
think I have seen just such husbands and fathers in busy 
America, who care more for their wheat-fields than for 
their children ; more for either than for God or religion ; 
and who get more or less credit in the community for 
respect for religion because of the reflected light of their 
wives’ piety ; men who would never bring any religion 
into the house themselves, but who are very glad to have 
the wife bring it in; men who would never ride a mile 
out of their way for religious instruction or comfort in 
time of trouble, but who, if the wife will only leave 
them alone, are quite willing to “urnish her with what- 
ever in reason is necessary to enable her to enjoy relig- 
ious privileges to her heart’s content. Such men 
always have their pew in church, and generally their 
name down on the subscription papers for a respectable 
sum ; but if you could get at the reason of their religion 
you would find that it is the wife who is the real secret 
of it all. 

In contrast with this easy, good-natured, selfish farmer 
is the mother. She it is who conceives the idea of mak- 
ing a resting-place for the prophet, and who hopes as a 
reward that sometimes he will come and enjoy it. The 
mother’s instinct is so strong within her that even covet- 
ous Gehazi can think of nothing so precious to her as 
the gift of a child. When it is promised she can hardly 
believe the promise for very joy. When the boy is sent 
in to her by the careless father, she holds himon her lap 
till he dies. She never oncerends for the husband, who 
should have been her first comforter in such a sorrow, 
but who was as little able to beso as the ass she begs 
when the boy is dead. She gives way to no useless grief, 
and will intrust no one else with her errand. To ride 
over the rough roads of Palestine even now is no small 
task. She halts not; bids the boy who runs behind to 
keep the lazy beast up to his best speed, to stop not for 
her, but to drive at the fastest. When the servant of 
Elisha runs to intercept her she will none of him, but 
answers his inquiry with the customary shalom (‘‘ well,” 
an Oriental ‘‘ never mind’’), and on she rides. When 
she has reached the prophet’s feet she cannot bring 
herself to put her tale of woe into words. What power 
of self-restraint she has exercised over herself since she 
had seen the last gasp of her only boy upon her lap is 
touchingly told by the cry of her heart now that she has 
reached the prophet: “‘ Did I desire a son of my lord ? 
Did I not say, Do not deceive me ?” 

I hardly know where, either in history or romance, 
you will find a purer, better picture of true, strong 
mother love than in this simple st ry of this Shunammite 
woman, holding her grief back, taking counsel with no 
one, not even her own husband, refusing to tell her sor 
row to the servant, though sent by the master, and refus- 
ing to be sent away by him from the master’s feet till her 
secret i3 told, and then not in words, for it is too great 
to be put in words, but in the half reproach of an easily 
interpreted cry. Grief is never wholly just. 

Third is Gehazi. Elisha had been Elijih’s servant ; 
Gehazi was Elisha’s. That he was corrupt and fraudu- 
lent we know from his subsequent history. That he was 
self conceited, and believed that he was to be the suc- 
cessor of Elijah, I think {is a reasonable deduction from 
this narrative. That Elisha believed that the power of 
accomplishing a resurrection resided in his staff is in- 
credible. That the woman needed to be taught that i 
was vested in Elisha, not in a stick of wood, is equally 
out of harmony with her character. That Gehazi 
needed to have his conceit taken out of him is very 
probabie. So I understand the significance of the fact 
that Elisha gives his staff to Gehazi and bids him try his 
miraculous powers. But he is not to stop by the way to 
brag of what he is going to do—a fortunate precaut on 
for Gehazi’s reputation as the matter turned, since he 
did nothing except demonstrate his own unworthiness 
to be the successor of the envied prophet. 

Finally is Elisha. One can im:gine—this much the 
sacred narrative leaves to the imagination—with what 
bitterness of sorrow he heard the reproaches of the wife 
and mother, and with what earnestness he besought the 
Lord that he might not be made the innocent means of 
bringing such sorrow on one who had sought to honor 
and provide for him because he was a prophet of the 
Lord. Was it possibly because he could not bear to 
face the dead himself that at first he was induced to 
send forward Gehazi ? 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS 


The lessons that lie in these contrasts of character 
need no elucidation. There are some others that lie 





also on the surface of the narrative. 





Tue EARNESTNESS OF FaitH. The earnestness of 
this woman is an illustration of the earnestness with 
which we should approach Christ for ourselves or for 
our friends. Like the Syro-Phenician woman, she will 
not be sent away. Matt. xv., 23-25. 

Tue UseruLness of ExtsHa’s Starr. If Gehazi did 
not need this lesson against the superstition that imag- 
ines that a virtue resides in sticks and stones, there are 
still a few Americans that do. If the prophet’s rod in 
the hands of the prophet’s servant was good for nothing, 
what shall we say of the value of a horseshoe nailed 
over the door ? 

THe Woman's DETERMINATION. Her words are 
those which we may well repeat to Christ, our Prophet : 
‘* As the Lord liveth. I will not leave thee.” 

Exisua’s Prayer. First he prays. Then he uses 
such means as he has to use; he stretches himself upon 
the child so as to impart the warmth of his own body 
tothedead. Prayer and the u-e of means go together. 
He fails at first ; is not discouraged ; perseveres, Prayer 
that succeeds is persevering and working prayer. Com- 
pare this account of a resurrection with that wrought 
by Elijah. 1 Kings xvii, 17-283. Contrast it with the 
cases of resurrection by Christ, where the resurrection 
was accomplished by a single word of Almighty power. 
Mark v., 39-42 ; Luke vii., 18-15; John xi, 43, 44. 

Tne Mystery OF TRE RESURRECTION. Mysterious, 
but not incredible. It is not more incredible that the 
voice of God should recall the dead to life again, the 
soul to its deserted body, than that the voice of man 
should call the sleeping to life again, the soul to the 
quasi deserted body. In sleep the soul stands upon the 
threshold, and returns in the awaking. In death it has 
just stepped across the lintel. Who shall say that it 
cannot still return ? 

QUESTIONS. 

1, Group together all the stories of the resurrection in the 
Old Testament, and compare them with the story of the Shu- 
nammite’s son. 

2. Why did the widow tell Gahazi “ It is well’ ? 


8. Why did Elisha send his staff? and why was the staff 
of no avail ? 

4. What aspects of faith are illustrated by the course of 
the Shunammite woman ” 

5. What spiritual lesson is indicated by the failure of the 
staff and the success of the prophet ? 

6. Is the story of a resurrection from the dead incredible ? 
Ifso, why ? 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SHUNAMMITE'S SON, 


By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


HE Shunammite was arich woman who lived in 
the city of Shunem. Elisha often passed her 
house on his way to Carmel, and once he had stopped 
to eat there. She saw that he was a man of God, and 
so she and her husband built a little chamber and put 
into it a bed, and a table, and whatever Elisha needed, 
and they invited him to stop there whenever he pleased. 
These people had fields and vineyards, and were so 
happy that they did not wish to ask anything even of 
the king. But the most precious thing they had was 
a litle child. Oneday, when the wheat was ripe, this 
little boy went out to the fields where his father was 
directing the reapers. The sun was very hot, and pres- 
ently he felt a sharp pain go burning through his head. 
He said, ‘‘ Oh, father! my head, my head!” His father 
called a lad and said to him: ‘Carry him to his 
mother.” The father thought he would soon be well, 
but instead of that he grew worse. His mother did what 
ene could for him, but about noon, while she was hold- 
ing him on hur lap, the little boy died. The poor 
mother knew that none of her friends could help her, 
and she thought at once of Elisha, whom she always 
called “‘the man of God.” She carried her little boy 
up to Elisha’s reom and laid him on Elisha’s bed. Then 
she shut the door, and did not tell ap y one that he was 
dead. She asked her husband to send her one of the 
asses and a servant, for she wanted to go in great haste 
to see the man of God. Her husband wondered why 
she wished to go, but she said, ‘‘ It shall be well,” and 
he let her go. She rode as fast as she could toward 
Mount Carmel, and Elisha saw her long before she got 
there. He bade his servant Gehazi run to meet her, and 
ask her, ‘‘Is it well with thee ? is it well with thy hus- 
band ? is it well with the child ?” 

Gehazi ran to meet her, and the woman said, ‘‘It is 
well ;” but she did not tell Gehazi what had happened, 
or stop for a minute till she came to Eli+ha, and fell 
down at his feet in trouble and sorrow. She told bim 
the sad story, and he bade Gehazi hasten and go to Shu- 
nam, and not stop to speak to any one by the way, but 
to take the staff of Elisha and lay it on the face of the 
child. The woman did not understand that it was God 
alone who could give back her child; she bad seen 
Elisha do wonderful things, and perhaps she had heard 
how Elijah restored to Ife the son of the widow who 
fed and cared for him. She had not strong faith like 
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take the trouble to go back with me; just speak the 
word, and my servant shall be healed.” This woman 
sald, ‘I will not leave you ; you must come yourself ;” 
and so Elisha went with her. Gehazi went on before 
them, and laid the staff on the face of the dead child ; 
but he neither waked nor spoke, but lay white and silent 
and cold, and Gehazi came back to them and said, ‘‘ The 
child is not awakened.” 

Elisha went alone to his room, and shut the door. He 
knelt down by the bed, and prayed to the Lord to let 
the little boy come back again to live in his body that 
was cold and dead without him. And then he stretched 
himself upon the little body, and the flesh began to grow 
warm. Then he went away, and walked about in the 
house. No doubt he was all the time praying in his 
heart, and walting for God to grant his prayer; but it 
must have been very hard for the poor mother to wait. 
She would look at Elisha, and say in her heart, ‘‘ Oh, 
has be given it up? Can he not bring back my dear 
little boy ? If he was really a man of God, like Elijah, 
he surely could.” At last Elisha went back to his room, 
and stretched himself upon the child, and the child 
opened his eyes and sneezed, as children often do when 
they are waking. It was just as if he had been asleep ; 
and Elisha sent for the mother and said, ‘‘ Take up thy 
son.” It must have seemed almost too blessed to believe 
that the little body she had laid there so cold and stiff 
was again alive, but before she took him in her arms she 
fell down at Elisha’s feet to thank him for the gift he 
had brought her from God. For, of course, Elisha could 
not bring back the child. Only @od has the power to 
do that. He does not often bring people back to livein 
their old bodies after they have died. He has done it 
cometimes just to show us that he is Lord of life and 
death, and can do whatever he pleases. But he does 
something much better for his children who love him. 
He gives them, when they die, a more beautiful and 
glorious body, so that they do not need or want the old 
body, but can lay it aside as we do clothes that we have 
outgrown and worn out. While we live in these bodies 
God wants us to take good care of them, to keep them 
pure and strong, that we may do God’s work in them ; 
and then, when we have done with them, he will 
give us bodies that will never wear out or be out- 
grown. Then, when we die, and people ask, as Elishi 
did, ‘‘ Is it well with them ?” our friends can always say, 
“Tt is well.” 








MUSIC IN WORSHIP.’ 


By tHe Rev. J. L. Corninea, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church of Terre Haute, Ind. 


“Praise ye the Lord. Sing unto the Lord a new song, and his 
praise in the congregation of saints, Let Israe! rejoice in him 
that made him ; let the children of Zion be joyful in their king. 
Let them praise bis name in the dance ; let them sing praises unto 
him with th» timbrel and barp.’’—Psalm cxlix., 1-3 

“Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctnary; praise 
him in the firmament of his power. Praise him for his mighty 
acts, praise him according to his excellent greatness. Praise 
him with the sound of the trumpet, praise him with the psalter 
and harp. Praise him with the timbrel and dance; praise him 
with stringed instruments and organs Pralse him upon the 
loud cymbals ; praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals. Let 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the 
Lord.’ —Psalm cl. 


WALKED through an extensive rosary the other 
day, with whose blooming and fragrant acres many 
of my hearers are acquainted ; and when we had fin- 
ished our walk the head gardener gave us a little bou 
quet as a memento of our brief sojourn among the vast 
multitude of bright buds and blossoms which are 
packed by the thousands daily and dispatched to supply 
the floral demands of wealth and fashion in the great 
city of this great West. 
Like that little nosegay plucked from those bright 


and blooming acres seem these few verses which I have. 


culled from the Book of Psalms for our evening’s medi- 
tation. Or rather shall I liken the verses of the text to 
a little chromatic scale snatched from a great oratorio ? 
You will find such little excerpts in the published let- 
ters which the great composer Mendelssohn wrote to his 
sister during a winter's sojourn in Italy. How often, 
when listening to the wonderful chants of Palestrina in 
St. Peter’s Church in Rome during Holy Week, have we 
longed for the faculty of transcribing the notes to paper, 
as phonographers do the sentences of oratory ! 

Mendelssohn could do that, with his quick sympathies 
and his nimble fingers. He was one of those rare people 
who ‘‘see with their ears,” and when the Pope’s choir 
sang an anthem in the Sistine chapel, and the organ 
thundered and sighed out its bewildering accompani- 
ment, it was as if angels wrote the notes on the air, and 
all the listener had to do was to copy thein. 

In the ‘‘ Letters from Italy and Switzerland,” p. 186, 
Mendelssohn says of the language of music: ‘‘I require 
no undercurrent of thought when I hear music, which is 
not to me ‘a mere medium to elevate the mind to piety,’ 
as they say here (in Rome), but a distinct language 





1 Preached on the occasion of the inauguration of a new church 
organ, 





speaking plainly to me; for though the sense is ex- 
pressed by the words, it is equally contained in the 
music.” 

These little excerpts which Mendelssohn sent to his 
sister in Leipsic were but fragmentary, and only a 
skilled musician could guess from them what the sym- 
phonies were out of which they were taken. So I liken 
the Book of Psalms to a grand oratorio of devout 
and jubilant ascription, and these verses which I have 
plucked out of them are just fragmentary specimens of 
@ great volume of praise which, like a mighty river, has 
come rolling down the ages to our time. 

All the resources of men, natural and artificial, aye, 
all the creatures of earth and sky, animate and inani 
mate, are invoked in this noble litany of ascriptions of 
praise and thanksgiving to the Infinite Father out of 
whose loving heart and bountiful hand comes all of joy 
and benediction which is given to earth and the beings 
that dwell upon it. 

But mere vocalization, or the exercise of the power of 
speech, is an inadequate form of devout ascription, and 
the peculiar vibration of the air which Helmholz has 
reduced to a mathematical science, and which we call 
music, whether caused by the vocal organs, as in sing- 
ing, or by instrumental devices, as in orchestral ex- 
pression, is the one form which, from the most ancient 
traditions to the present hour, has been by universal 
consent regarded as the single conveyancer of pious as- 
cription most fitting to the demands of those noble sen- 
timents of our nature which are the foundation of every 
act of worship. 

Music is the oldest of the arts. 

There are savage tribes and nations still living on the 
earth among whom scarcely a trace of anything deserv- 
ing the name of architecture, sculpture, or painting is 
found ; but never a race of men has been discovered 
among whom the art of music was not more or less 
practiced and cultivated. The story-tellers of architect- 
ure, sculpture, and painting devote a chapter to what they 
call prehistoric art, whose representative examples are, 
however, of comparatively modern date, and only in the 
quality of their forms carry us back to the primitive 
conditions of man. But music is really the one pre- 
historic art which antedates all others, having come to 
birth when the race first started on the path of existence. 

As regards the imitative arts of sculpture and paint 
ing, we know that they were strictly forbidden by the 
Mosaic code, and this accounts for the fact that among 
all the people of the ancient Orient the Hebrew people 
had nothing to show in the domain of the formative arts 
except architecture. But theearllest records of the Jews 
in the books of Moses are full of allusions to music, both 
vocal and instrumental ; and away down through the 
periods of the judges, the kings, and the captivity, sacred 
music enters as a large factor into the religion, aye, and 
likewise into the p litic:, of the Hebrew people, and his 
tory and psalmody alike are full of it. 

It is an interesting fact, which history fully authentt- 
cates, that the earliest known attempts in the three arts 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting had their origin 
in some form of religious sentiment. In fact. from the 
age of the pyramids down to the seventeenth century of 
the Christian era by far the larger part of art in those 
three departments was taken up with the expression of 
religious faith. This fact would seem to indicate that 
those instincts and sentiments of the human soul which 
have chiefly to do with religion deserve serious consider- 
ation as interpreters of the organic demands of hurhan 
nature, It gives us indication amounting to assurance 
tbat all possible criticism of and onslaught upon the 
special forms in which religious sentiment has mani- 
fested itself will not succecd in exterminating religion 
in some form from the soul and from the world. 

That which is true ia regard to the three arts just 
specified is true likewise of music, and there is no rea- 
son at all to doubt that sacred music—by which I mean 
musical sounds, whether vocal or instrumental, designed 
to express the religious sentiments—is the oldest in the 
history of man. The first song that woke the silence of 
a primeval f rest was a religious song, and the first rude 
instruments that man devised for musicai expression, 
whether they were stringed instruments, wind instru- 
ments, or instruments of percussion, were designed to 
imitate the unconscious voices of nature, the roar of the 
ocean, the sighing of the wind, or the manifold notes of 
the birds in ascriptions of adoration and praise to the 
Supreme Fath«r of all. All the analogies of the story 
of art and of the soul of man abundantly confirm the 
truth of this statement. 

A sense of the inadequacy of mere vocalization to ex- 
press the religious sentiments and to utter a worthy vol- 
ume of ascription to the Infinite Father was beyond 
question the origin of the primeval impulse in man to 
construct musical instruments, These auxiliary devices 
to supplement the poverty of song were, doubtless. near- 
ly coeval with the crigin of the race ; for history, in her 
pictorial records on the wal!s of Egyptian tombs and 
temples, tells us of instruments of music in an age long 
antecedent to written literature. 

We could make a very large-sized orchestra by simply 





gathering together single specimens of the musical in- 
struments mentioned in the Bible under the three divis 
ions of stringed jnstrum nts, wind instruments, and 
instruments of percussion. 

In the first division we should have the harp, lyre, 
psaltery, the not quite definable ‘‘instrument of ten 
strings,” the sackbut, the lute, a species of guitar, and 
some others, of which we cannot construct a precise 
notion or verbal translation from the ancient Hebrew 
terminology. 

In the second division, that of wind instruments, we 
have the horn, the trumpet, the cornet, the flute, and 
the organ, of which latter I shall have more to say 
pretty soon. 

In the third division, that of instruments of percus- 
sion, we have the timbrel, which was a sort of tambou- 
rine, perhaps a species of drum, which we know, from 
pictorial representations, existed among the ancient 
Egyptians ; then cymbals, and an instrument resembling 
the triangle, besides others mentioned in the Hebrew 
dialect whose names we are unable accurately to trans- 
late into English. 

All these three divisions of musical instrumentation, 
as auxiliary to song, are invoked to the service of relig- 
fous worship and pious ascription in the passages which 
we have chosen for our text. Besides these accessories, 
we have that of dancing, which has been an element of 
religious worship in all ages, and is not unknown in the 
devices of the worshiping instinct even in our own day. 

Now, it would be easy for our imagination to construct 
a rather magnificent and imposing picture out of these 
elements of Biblical story of the musical department of 
the old Hebrew worship; and on a mere general infer- 
ence one might conjecture that the chorals and the or- 
chestral accompaniments which woke the aisles of the 
ancient temple of Jerusalem might come into respect- 
able competition, if not claim absolute equality, with 
the sacred music of the present time. We shall see that 
this would be an erroneous supposition by considering 
two facts : 

First. The almost infinite resources of harmony in 
vocalization were very little known by the Jews, or by 
any other people of antiquity, especially in the Orient. 
In fact, harmony is little understood among the people 
of the Orient to-day. I will never forget the singing of 
a little congregation of Turks which we listened to for 
four days and nighis on a steamer in the voyage down 
the Adriatic from Trieste to Athens. Such a weird, 
monotonous chant you would scarcely dignify with the 
name of music. It was a wild melody without basal 
theme, the like of which one may hear around the 
camp fire of an Indian wigwam. Denuded of the rosy 
atmosphere of pious fancy, I conjecture that any one 
of these wild, monotonous chants which one hears to- 
day in Oriental tribes has many points of resemblance 
to the triumphant choral of Miriam and her companions 
when they had escaped the hosts of Pharouh on the far- 
ther shore of the Red Sex, or to the congregational sing- 
ing of a Jewish synagogue in the time of David. 

Second. A second consideration which must essential- 
ly discount our estimate of the sacred music:of the 
ancient Hebrews, and likewise of the Christian church 
in primitive times, is the very imperfect construction of 
their musical instruments. Neither the ancient Jewish 
people nor the primitive Christian church could have 
had better musical instruments than their contempora- 
ries. Of the degree of skill in the construction of 
musical instruments which peopie had acquired an 
terior to the Christian era, we have abundant witness in 
delineations of ancient art ; for example, in the mural 
paintings of ancient Egypt, a remarkable example of 
which is in the British Museum. and in the Panathenaic 
frieze of the Parthenon at Athens, miny tablets of which 
are likewise in the British Museum. Those representa- 
tions clearly demonstrate that the musical instruments 
of antiquity, including the Hebrew nation, were of the 
most rudimentary character as compared with those of 
modern times. 

The same inference may be drawn regarding the 
musical instruments of the apostolic church (if any ex- 
isted) from the contemporary wali paintings of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. 

Honestly speaking, then, from our point of view, we 
should think that a choir of singers and orchestral per- 
formers got together out of the materials hinted at, or ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the text, would appear to be a rather 
puerile congregation to Beethoven or Mendelssohn. if 
King David led his own choir, I doub' not he could 
handle the scepter far better than he could the baton. 
In fact, Iam not sure that there was much use fora 
baton at all in an age when musical measure, as we 
understand it, was scarcely dreamed of. 

The instrument which we cull the organ is the 
most successful mechanism ever devised by the mind of 
man for concentrating under a single mechanical force 
and a single human will all the elements of a complete 
orchestra. This fact, united to the stately march of its 
tones and cadences, sets it apart from all the musical 
devices of man as the fittest of all instruments for the 
purposes of religious worship and the interpretation to 
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the ear, through melody and harmony, of the vast litera- 
ture of devotion and faith. 

Almost all musical instruments which are familiar to 
us are deve opments from a rudimentary germ which 
existed in the earliest ages of human history. This is, 
however, true in a supereminent degree of the organ, 
which, seen in its eminent examples, for instance in the 
great instrument in Music Hall in Boston, which has 
four manuals, elghty-nine stops, and 4,000 plpes, re- 
sembles a little city tracing back its source to a single 
family. Sol go back to Moses, or even 1.500 years after 
him to the Christian church of the apostolic age, and I 
find a nucleus organ, that is a little family settlement 
of half a dozen members; and, descending down the 
track of the centuries even to the modest achievement 
which we have before us, we find our Ilttle family of 
six or seven (for this was the number of pipes in a 
primitive organ) grown to a community of 1,606, a 
miniature city in fact, in which some great pedal with 
thundering throat may stand for mayor, the next 
pedals in rank for the common council, and all the 
lesser pipes for the citizens of various degree, from adu't 
men in the bass notes, and adult women in the soprano, 
to squeaking little infants in the nursery department, 
whose diminutive throats of lead or zinc, in a summer 
landscape painted for the ear, try to deceive us with the 
songs of birds on the tree boughs. 

Starting from the surprising achievements in the con- 
struction of this instrument, or rather this city full of 
instruments, and going back through the intervening 
ages to the Pan's pipe of the Grecian myth, the syrinx of 
the Good Shepherd in the pictorial Bible of the Cata- 
combs, which was beyond question the rudimentary 
form of the organ, we find ourselves in the presence of 
one of the greatest miracles of the mechanical faculty of 
map. 

When Raphael painted his picture of ‘‘ The Ecstasy 
of St. Cecilia,” now hanging in the Pinacothek at 
Bologna, he represented the patron saint of sacred music 
with a syrinx in her hands, and her face uplifted, listen- 
ing in rapt attention to the symphonies of the celes- 
tial choir floating in the clouds. It was the little ru- 
dimental germ of the great instrument which she is 
holding, the very Pan’s pipe or syrinx with six or seven 
graded pipes which one sees repeatedly in the represen- 
tations of the Good Shepherd in the rude paintings and 
sculptures of primitive Christian art. This little trinket. 
which strect musicians sometimes use to entertain pas 
sengers on the street, or to compel neighborhoods to pay 
them for quitting the sidewalk—this little trinket, I say, 
was the acorn from which the mighty oaks of Haarlem, 
in York Cathedral, and in Boston Music Hall have grown. 

Sut, like the oak, these mighty creations have had a 
slow and gradual growth through the centuries. 

A nobler monument of divine providence in the 
higher culture of man than the organ of the nineteenth 
century, in its complete development, it would be hard 
to find. And yet, like many another divine creation of 
grandcur and beauty, it has fallen a victim many times, 
in the course of ages, to the assaults of religious bigotry 
and fanaticism. In the thirteenth century the use of 
this noblest conduit of Cevout ascription was pro- 
nounced blasphemous by the Greek and Latin clergy, 
and the English Puritans of the age of Cromwell digni 
fied it with the title of ‘‘a squeaking abomination.” 
Coming down to a later period, I remember in my own 
boyhood h>w lustily a learned Presbyterlan minister 
and his pious elders, in the city where I dwelt, fought 
against the ungodly notions of the younger portion of 
the church and congregation in devising ways and 
means to dethrone a croupy violoncello and squeaking 
flute in the singers’ gallery to make room for an organ. 

But in this, as in many another relation, ascetic preju- 
dice has surrendered its scepter to common sense and 
good taste, and as theolog’cal tolerance will probably 
not have to fight its battles over again with thumb- 
screws and auto-da-f(3, so this noblest device of refined 
religious culture, this commonwealth of musical instru- 
ments, which we call the organ, has probably fought its 
last campaign against that Llind bigotry of conscience 
which is only a species of religious vulgarity, and has 
nothing but sincerity to entitle it to kindly regard. 

And now I will not conclude this discourse, which 
might perhaps be better called a lecture on Biblical 
history than a sermon, without one or two practical 
thoughts. 

It is sald of Jesus, the moJel preacher, in the Gospel 
narrative, that ‘‘ without a parable he spake not.” Let 
me conduct the closing sentences of my talk about the 
organ somewhat on this wise, and I will give you a 
few parabolic reflections, having intimately to do with 
character and life, without enlarging upon them. 

First, take this grand instrument as a symbol and 
counterpart of the complex organism of a human being, 
the wooden case representing the body, and the wilder- 
ness of pipes, stops, and pedals representing the soul. 

Your case might have been rosewood instead of cherry, 
but that would have advantaged nothing if the interior 
mechanism were faulty, which it has proved itself not 
to be. So there are people who care supremely for ex- 





ternalism, giving more solicitude to the veneering and 
varnish of Sa human life than to the tone of a single 
thought or moral impulse, whether it accord with the 
keynote of heavenly music or not. 

‘Give us a case of cherry rather than of rosewood,” 
said ye, ‘‘and spend the difference {n cost on that which 
will give us good music and a plenty of it.” It was well. 
And now, saith Christ, ‘‘ Take no thought of your life, 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal 
ye shall be clothed. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” That is to say, scek to 
make the spiritual, interior life of superior quality. For 
as the case, whether cherry or rosewood, is not the 
organ, so the body, whether comely or unhandsome, is 
not the man. 

Finally, learn from the organ how to prove and make 
manifest the highest possibilities of your nature. 

Day after day I watched the organ, from the laying of 
the first plank on the platform until it stood like a Gothic 
cathedral with its beautiful facade, the admiration of 
all eyes. This, however, was only the shell, after all, 
and a thousand and a half pipes lay scattered over these 
pews waiting to be set in their appointed places. This 
done, then came the most delicate task of all—the tun- 
ing—during which the doors were locked and silence 
held sway within these walle, which made me think of 
the still hour of secret prayer and meditation when the 
soul is tuned to make melody unto God. 

All this done—the building of the shell, the setting of 
the pipes and the tuning of them—then came the ques- 
tion to everybody's thought as to the musical possibill- 
ties which were imprisoned in this wilderness of pipes 
and stops. Who could tell this secret to us? None but 
an expert of great skill, who, besides knowing how to 
manipulate the keyboard and the stops, knew, more- 
over, the details of the vast mechanisni so well that he 
could make an organ himself. To such aone you com- 
mitted the task of uncovering the wealth of power and 
resource which was buried in the labyrinth of pipes, 
and ) ou know how grand was the revelation in the vast 
and voluminous wealth of melodyand har'uony which 
poured forth from its thousand throats. 

So, when I contemplate the stupendous mechanism of 
human soul, I ask myself, Who shall tune it to divine 
harmonies ? and who shall bring these harmonies forth 
and prove its wealth of faculty ? Only He who could 
create a soul can tune it, and the same divine hand which 
beckoned my life into being can alone sweep its key- 
board and evoke responsive ascriptions of love and 
obedience which shall be worthy of itself and of its 
Author. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
Luke x., 25-37. 


HIS is a story which carries its own moral upon the 
very face of it. If there were any doubt as to its 
meaning, such doubt is dispelled by our Lord’s own in- 
terpretation, ‘‘Go thou, and do likewise!’ The lesson, 
so pictorially and affectingly conveyed, is one of pity, 
sympathy, and benevolence, displayed in practical forms 
between man and man. 

We have A GRAPHIC PICTURE OF HUMAN NEED AND 
MisERY. The condition of the poor traveler in the para- 
ble has correspondences with the state of humanity in 
general. How true is it: ‘‘ Earth is a scene of rapine, 
want, and woe!” The state of mankind, especially 
apart from the benign and healing influences of Chris. 
tionity, is in many respects most piliable. Bodily, 
mental, spiritual ills abound. Who can fail to remark 
the lamentable prevalence of sickness, poverty, igno- 
rance, sin, and wretchedness? Two particulars of hu- 
man misery are brought vividly before the mind’: 1. 
Much of man’s suffering is inflicted by his fellow-man. 
2. His coadition, apart from aid, human and divine, 
appears helpless and hopeless. 

We have A SAD ILLUSTRATION OF MAN'S TOO COM- 
MON INDIFFERENCE TO his FELLOW-MAN. The details 
of the parable suggest,(1) that some persons shut their eyes 
to the spectacle of human misery, and positively refuse to 
see it; (2) that others who are well acquainted with the 
condition of the wretched will, nevertheless, do nothing 
to alleviate their woe ; and (3) that this indifference is 
sometimes found amongst those who, from their en- 
lightenment, their privileges, and their profession, 
might be expected to act far otherwlec. 

We have AN INSTRUCTIVE EXAMPLE OF TRUE CHAR- 
ity. Note the several movements of benevolence, as ex- 
emplified in the story. (i.) An observaneye It ia not 
every one who “looks out” cases of need and sorrow, 
or who detects them when they come within his ob- 
servation. (2.) A sensitive heart, that will not steel 
itself against a neighbor’s misfortunes, saying, ‘‘ All is 
owing to the operation of general laws, and it is unrea- 
sonable to allow one’s self to be affected by the inevi- 
table afflictions of mankind.” (3.) An absence of big- 
otry. There are those who will help members of their 
own family, thelr own church, their own social circle, 
etc., but who will refuse help to strangers. This a very 
poor and limited charity. (4.) A ready hand to carry 








out the benevolent desires of the heart. The poet warns 
us against thore who— 
‘* Nursed in mealy-mouthed philanthroptes, 
Divorce the feeling from her mate—the deed.’’ 


(5.) Self-forgetfulness and self-denial, leading to a dis. 
regard of personal comfort and even of personal safety, 
(6) A combination of tenderness and wisdom. It ifs 
well when means can be wisely chosen and used, and at 
the same time an affectionate and kindly spirit displayed. 
(7.) An endeavor to interest others in the work in which 
we are engaged ourselves. As this Samaritan procured the 
services of the host, so many good people multiply their 
own beneficence by calling forth that of others. (8 ) 
I{berality. There are occasions for gifts as well as for 
services ; it is well to be found responsive to such claims, 
(9.) Foresight. There is a class of persons who impul 
sively commence benevolent enterprises, and who then 
leave them to their fate. A wise man will look forward, 
and consider how that which {s begun may be best car 
ried on. 

We have A SUGGESTION OF THE DIVINE MOTIVE To 
BENEVOLENCE. The answer of the Jawyer, approved by 
the Great Teacher, brings before us the connection be 
tween the first and the second of the two great com- 
mandment which comprise ‘‘ the whole duty of man.” 
Itis vain to disconnect morality from religion. Our 
relation to God governs our relation to our fellow-creat- 
ures. It is love to God which is the only trustworthy 
motive to love to man. Especially is benevolence 
prompted by that love which is awakened in our hearts 
by the revelation of God’s love to usin Jesus Christ. 

We have AN ILLUSTRATION OF REDEMPTION. It is 
allowable to trace an obvious parallelism between the 
circumstances of this parable, and the condition of fallen 
man and tke provisions of divine mercy. 

The parable may serve to illustrate the state of man 
as a sinner agaiast God, and as the preyzof Satan ; the 
vanity of all human helpand the insufficiency of the law 
and all outward religious observances ; the gracious pur 
poses and sacrifice and intercession of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; the provision made for the spiritual welfare of 
the healed and pardoned; and the prospect of the 
Saviour’s second coming and of his people's reunion 
with him in the eternal life. 

PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. (1.) Let every hearer of the 
Gospel recognize his own needs and danger, and grate- 
fully accept the merciful interposition of the Divine 
Saviour and Physician. (2.) Let every Christian, him 
self healed and accepted, seek to minister to the wants of 
others, by leading them to Christ, and by displaying 
towards them ‘‘ the mind which was in Christ Jesus,”— 
[J. Radford Thomson, M.A_, in Homiletic Monthly. 





YE ARE MY WITNESSES.—A young man whose soul 
was filled with zeal for the salvation of others was re- 
cently in conversation with one whose boast was that he 
had no belief in God whatever. For an hour and a half 
the interview went on, every argument of the Christian 
teing met with scornful objection by the infidel. At 
length the Christian sald: ‘‘I may not be able to con- 
vince you, but one thing 1 must tell you—that I have a 
peace which is most precious and a joy that is inde- 
scribable.” ‘‘ Well,” said the other, ‘‘ if you have that 
you are a lucky fellow. Hundreds are looking for that, 
but never find it in this world.” 

Then his friend told him from his own experience the 
sweet, simple story of pardon and peacc through faith 
in Jesus, Argument had failed, but testimony out of a 
sincere heart conquered. Before they separated, the 
proud boaster of his infidelity was kneeling with « broken 
spirit at the cross, and speedily found for himself the 
same peace and joy. 

Like the lame man at the beautiful gate of the Tem- 
ple, who looked at Peter and John, ‘‘ expecting to receive 
something,” sv the weary-hearted world is looking at 
Christians, expecting help from them. Argument is not 
wanted ; exhortation may fall upon heedless ears ; com 
plaints and accusation never win: but a ¢estimony in 
word and life to ‘‘ precious peace and joy indescribable ” 
will awaken in the raost indifferent a desire to possess 
such treasure. 

Shall the lonely, tired, sinful hearts who look to us for 
help turn away in disappointment? ‘‘ Ye are my wilt- 
nesses, saith the Lord.”—[Selected. 








Of course, self-sacrifice takes various forms. In the 
first place, itis clear enough that that self-sacrifice is 
required of us which makes us fight against our own 
sins, and battle all through life with our thoughts; and 
the man who is not so fighting is no longer living a 
Christian life, nor has any right to call himself a Chris 
tian. And here, indeed, we are not upon the ground of 
things indifferent—the faults against which we are to 
struggle ; for conscience warns us that they are against 
the law of God.—[Dr. Temple. . 





To govern one’s self (not others) is true glory. To 
serve through love, not to rule, is Christian greatness.— 
(Channing. 
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AN EVENING WITH JOHN B. GOUGH. 

On another page we have something to say of the 
contents and «quality of Mr. Gough’s ‘‘ Platform 
Echoes,” just published. We propose here to give our 
readers a few of the characteristic stories and bright 
sayings with which the volume {s filled from cover to 
cover, 

Mr. Gough at the outset explains his alms and methods 
as follows: ‘‘ The public do not expect from me a liter- 
ary entertainment, an intellectual feast, or a logical argu- 
ment. I come before you, not to tell you what I have 
heard or read, but to tell that which I know, and to 
testify to that which I have seen. I shall simply aim 
to give some of the results of my experience and ob- 
servation during the past forty-three years of my public 
life. The lessons 1 have learned are the bitter lessons 
of experience, hard to learn and difficult to forget. I 
care but little for the unity of what I shall say, and I 
would as soon obtain the reputation a man gave bis 
clock as any other. He said, ‘I have a very reliable 
clock, for when it points at two, it always strikes twelve, 
and then I know it’s half-past seven o'clock.’ I care but 
little in what direction 1 point or how I strike, if I can 
accomplish my purpose of enlisting sympathy for our 
cause, stimulating investigation of our statements, or 
exciting Interest in our behalf. 1 may be so discursive 
as toremind you of a man who was constantly aston- 
ishing his employer, a farmer, by doing strange and 
unexpected things. One day the farmer went into the 
barn, and found his man had hung himself. Looking 
at the dangling body a few minutes, he exclaimed, 
‘What on earth will that fellow do next ?’” 

"SOME EXCUSES FOR DRINKING. 

“Itis very cold to-day, I shiver from head to foot ; 
I must have a little something because it is so cold, and 
I need it.” Or, ‘‘ It is very hot to-day. Dear me! such 
weather as this swelters a man to death; I must have 
something to keep me up insuch hot weather ; I need it.” 
Another man drinks a little in summer-time because there 
are insects in the water, and spirits kill them. Another 
thinks he needs something in winter-time because it 
is so hurtful to drink cold water. Another man is 
very ill; for eighteen years he has taken the same rem- 
edy, and he will go and try a Httle more of it. Another 
is tolerably well, but the weather-glass is falling, and 
the last time the wind was in that quarter it gave him a 
terrible pain ; he needs something as a preventive, and 
he will try it once more. This reminds me of tbe man 
who wanted some brandy and water. ‘I must have it 
this morning,” he said, ‘‘ because I am so thirsty, but 
what makes me thirsty I do not know, unless it is 
that Iam going to have some salt fish for dinner.’ One 
man sald he would sign the pledgeif they would let him 
drink when*they washed sheep, that being usually done 
only once a year. He took the pledge accordingly, and 
obtained a sheep which he kept in his barn and washed 
regularly four tic.es a day all the year round, till he 
washed the poor creature nearly to. death. I heard a 
man say that because he heard a sentiment advanced at 
a temperance meeting that he dil not like, he went 
home and began drinking again. That was just as silly 
as the boy that said, ‘‘ Mother, if you don't give me 
a penny, I know another boy that’s got the measles, and 
1'l) go and catch ’em.” We have to meet with many 
such contemptible excuses for drinking. 

One obstacle to our success is the tenacity with which 
some persons cling to the fashionable drinking customs. 
| know but little of the custom of persons at table ‘‘ tak- 
ing wine together,” though I know enough to be aware 
of what itis. Itisasillycustom. You smile at a lady 
and ask her to take wine. She smiles and bows. The 
walter then fills her glass and fills yours. Then you 
take the wineglass in your hand, and smile. You 
must smile. Even if you have the toothache very badly, 
you must smile. It may be an agonizing smile, but 
you must smile. Then she smiles and bows and sips, 
and yousmile and bow and sip, then both smile and bow 
together, and it is all over. Now, suppose I should 
ask the lady, ‘‘ May I take a small piece of bread and 
butter with you ?” She bows and smiles. The waiter 
gives her a plece of bread and butter, and I takea piece ; 
and she takes her piece of bread and butter, and smiles 
and bows and bites ; I do the game, and while we both 
masticate, we smile and bow together. It would be per- 
fectly ridiculous, but not more so than this custom of 
drinking and bowing and smiling over a glass of wine, 
and far less injurious. It does not, and cannot, hurt a 
man or woman to eat a smal! piece of bread and butter, 
but it may do a vast deal of harm to take a glass of 
wine. I do not say it w7//, but it may. There fs a risk. 

ABSENT-MINDED MEN. 

The mechanic spoi!s his work by thinking of some- 
thing else. A cooper puts his son inside the barrel to 
hold up the head, and finds, when he has finished, that 
his boy is headed in the barrel, with no way of escape 
but through the bunghole—a foolish blunder. A dentist 
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may extract the wrong tooth—a stupid blunder. A phy- 
sictan may prescribe the wrong medicine, or a druggist 
may put up the wrong prescription—criminal blunders. 
Another source is chronic, permanent, and habitual 
absent-mindedness. Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, while 
going to a meeting, took out his paper of snuff; the 
wind blew ; he turned to leeward to take his pinch, for- 
got that he had turned, walked straight away from the 
meeting, and failed to fulfill hisengagement. Another 
eminent Scotch divine, Dr. I.awson, was constantly 
blunderiog from this cause. He was often so absorbed 
in his studies as to confound the realities of life with his 
imagination. Once he left his lecture room taking with 
him a student's hat instead of his own book, which he 
was to carry home. Another time he was leaving the 
house with a lady’s bonnet on his head, the bonnet hav- 
ing been left hanging on a peg where his own hat ought 
to have been. Once, when walking in a heavy shower, 
a friend loaned him an umbrella, which he carefully put 
under his coat, through fear of wetting it. On one occa- 
sion, while in his study, intent on his books, the servant 
rushed in, exclaiming, ‘‘ Sir, sir, the house is on fire !” 
The Doctor did not intermit his studies for a moment, 
but simply said, ‘‘ Go and tell your mistress. I have no 
charge of household matters, so do not disturb me.” 
The celebrated Neander would start from his house to 
his lecture in his night-gown, only to be brought back 
by his sister. Once, having put one foot in ihe gutter, 
he hobbled along the whole lengti of the street, and as 
soon as he reached home hastily sent for the doctor to 
cure him of his imaginary lameness. 
BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 

We are apt tocall all blunders that arlse from the 
misuse of words, bulls; and most of these we attribute 
to the Irish. Miss Edgeworth, in her essay on Irish 
bulls, observes that it never yet has been decided what 
it is that constitutes a bull. The Duke of Argyll says 
that the definition she means {3 not the definition of 
a bull, but the definition of that kind of bull supposed 
to be especially Irish, and she gives an illustration : 
‘*When I first saw you, I thought it was you, but now 
I see it is your brother.” Carleton, in his ‘‘ Traits of 
the Irish Peasantry,” says that Miss Edgeworth wrote 
an essay on that which does not, and never did, exist ; 
and he further says that the source of this error in ref- 
erence to Irish bulls is in the fact that their language is 
in a transition state, the English tongue gradually super- 
seding the Irish, and their blunders are the result of the 
use of a language they do not fully understand. We 
find ludicrous blundering by the French and Germans 
when learning another language, such as, ‘‘My boy 
bit himself mit a little dog,” etc.; but there is a neatness 
and completeness of confusion in an Irish bull which is 
inimitable and unapproachable, and which constitutes 
at once its humor and its innocence. The bulls of other 
nations have the absurdity without the fun. The pure 
bull is the contradiction in terms, the assertion of some- 
thing which is denied in the very terms of the assertion, 
or the denial of something which is asserted in the terms 
of the$denial, sometimes apparently obscure. A hat was 
passed around to collect a shilling from each person at 
a ieeting; the deacon who counted the money ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Here’s a shilling short; who put itin?” <A 
lady wrote to her friend, ‘‘ I met you this morning, and 
you didn’t come; I'll meet you to-morrow morning 
whether you come or not.’ A man remarked to his 
friend, ‘‘ If I had stayed in that climate till now I'd have 
been dead two years ago.” His friend remarked, ‘‘ Ah, 
if I only knew where people never died, I’d end my days 
there.”” One said, ‘‘I see no reason why women should 
not become medical men.” During the Irish rebellion, 
some of the insurgents, being very angry at a banker, de- 
termined toruin him. They collected all his bauk notes, 
and destroyed them, thus making his fortune. An 
Irish paper published ,this item: ‘‘ A deaf man named 
Taff was run down by a passenger train and killed on 
Wednesday. He was injured in a similar way about a 
year ago.” I will dismiss the Irish bulls by a story that 
was told me in Ireland. An Irish gentleman was en- 
tertained by a party of Englishmen at a hotel in a cer- 
tain town in England, and the conversatlon turned on 
{rish bulls, and the Irish gentleman, being a little net- 
tled, said: ‘‘ Bulls, bulls, what are you bothering me 
about bulls for? You can’t talk about an Irishman 
without speaking of a bull. You have as many bullsin 
England as we. In England you are bull-headed, and 
bull-tempered, and bull-necked ; you are John Bull ; you 
are bull all over. Now, you can’t put upasignon a 
public-house without sticking up a bull. In the very 
street where we are sitting now, there are six public- 
houses with signs of bulls.” ‘‘ Oh, no,” said one of the 
gentlemen, ‘‘not so many as that.” ‘‘ButI tell you 
there are, just so many.” ‘‘ No, we have counted them, 
and we know there are notsix.” ‘‘ Well, I will wager the 
dinner for the company in the same place where we are 
sitting now that there are six public-houses with signs 
of bulls on them.” ‘‘ Very well, let’s hear them.” 
‘‘There is the White Bull, that’s one; the Black Bull 
is two; the Brown Bull is three; the Spotted Bull is 
four ; the Pied Bull is five—” ‘Ah, that’s all, that’s 





all.” ‘‘ No, there’s another one.” ‘‘ Ah, but we know 
better.” ‘‘I tell you there’s another one. Black, white, 
brown, spotted, pied, and there’s the Red Cow.” “‘ Ha, 
ha, that’s an Irish bull.” ‘‘ Very well, if the Red Cow 
is an Icish bull, that makes six, and I’ve won my 
wager.” 

POINTED ILLUSTRATIONS, 

I once heard a man affect an audience wonderfully by 
what he said. Dr. Richardson would have put it in 
much better shape, but the man did a good work by his 
method of putting the point. He said 

‘* They tell us that alcohol gives strength and nourish 
ment. Now it does not ; it gives stimulus.” 

“But,” says his opponent, ‘‘ there can be no stimulus 
without some nourishment.” 

His reply was, ‘‘ You s{t down on a hornet’s nest, and 
iv’s very quickening, but it is not nourishing.” 

When we do not understand the science of the ques 
tion, we are forced to use common illustrations ; I give 
you another as a specimen. A man once said to a friend 
of mine : 

‘You are fighting whisky ; whisky has done a great 
deal of good; why, whisky has saved a great many 
lives.” 

My friend said, ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

““Why,” said the man, ‘‘I mean that whisky has 
saved a great many lives.” 

“ Weill,” said my friend, ‘‘ you remind me of a com- 
position a boy wrote on the subject of a pin. 

“*A pio is a very queer sort of a thing. It hasa 
round head and a sharp point; andif you stick pins 
into you, they hurts. Women use pins to pin on their 
cuffs and collars, and men use pins when the buttons is 
off. You can get pins for five cents a paper; but if 
you swallow them, they wiil kill you ; but they have 
saved thousands of lives.’ 

‘The teacher said: ‘ Why, Thomas, what do you 
mean by that ?’ Said the boy : ‘ By people not swallowin’ 
of ’em.’” 

SIGNBOARDS. 

Vigorous opp%sition of the lijuor dealers to the tem 
perance movement is natural, and to be expected, for 
we war against their pecuniary interests ; and if you 
touch some men in the pocket you touch them where 
they live. Were these men to exhibit at their places of 
business a truthful signboard, it would read: ‘‘ Delirium 
tremens, fever, disease, pauperism, crime, redness of 
eyes, wounds without cause, rags, wretchedness, de- 
spair, and death, for sale here.” 

That would be a truthful sigan, but it would injure 
their business more than all the temperance organiza- 
tions in existence. .The liquor seller will not even set up 
in his barroom a specimen of his work; he puts up 
blinds at the doors and screens at the windows to hide 
his work from the passers-by ; but the shoemaker and 
the tailor exhibit their work in their windows, and show 
what they have made out of the raw material. 

The tailor, when he has finished a new coat, places it 
where it may be seen by the greatest number of custom- 
ers; when the shoemaker has finished a first-class pair 
of boots he places them in his window, because the exhi 
bition tends to increase his trade. With the liquor-seller 
it is quite different. He 1s ashamed of his finished work. 
With him the raw material is always worth more than 
the finished article. Were he to exhibit that he would 
lose his trade. No wonder he is ashamed to exhibit his 
work. 

In the world’s great exhibitions you have seen finished 
articles of nearly every mnanufacture, from a toothpick 
to a locomotive, and the exhibitors were anxious to ex- 
plain the method of manufacture, or the texture of the 
woven fabrics. Almost every conceivable specimen of 
man’s ingenuity and skill was there represented, from 
the raw material to the finished article. But there was 
one specimen of manufacture absent. I remen_ber, at 
the Mechanics’ Fair in Boston, many years ago, being 
struck with this fact, and on mentioning it to Deacon 
Moses Grant, he proposed to apply to the managers for 
permission to exhibit a specimen of the liquor seller’s 
work. He knewa man who was once worth $40,000, 
who was then debased and ruined through drink, who 
agreed fora dollar aday to stand in that fair with a 
label in front of him, which read as follows: ‘‘ 1 was 
once worth $40,000 I was once respected and respecta- 
ble. I once moved in good society Such things as I 
am now are made out of such men as I once was. Please 
give us a premium for one of the best specimens to be 
found in this city.” But they would not admit him! 
The liquor-seller is ashamed of the results of his infa- 
mous trade. A boy was passing by a liquor shop, and, 
seeing a drunken man lying in the gutter in front of the 
saloon, knocked at the door, and said: ‘‘ Mister, your 
sign’s fell down,” and the angry liquor-seller chased him 
half round the square. 

See the results of this traffic in its true colors, placed 
so full and fair before you that the very youngest can- 
not errin their decision. A liquor-seller had a tavern 
undergoing repairs, Oneday a boy came running to his 
mother, crying out, ‘‘ Mcther, mother!’ ‘' What is it, 
my boy?” ‘‘Mr. Poole’s tavern is finished, mother.” 
‘* How do you know, my dear ?’ inquired the mother. 
‘Why, I saw a man come out drunk!” Now, that is 
the legitimate fruit of the dram-shop. 
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Rooks AND Qutxors. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS’S “ AMERICAN PRESBY- 
TERIANISM.”* 


The author of a work on American Presbyterianism 
must make up his mind to one of two results from his 
labors. If he is absolutely true and impartial, he will 
be charged with prejudice by somebody ; and if he is 
indeed prejudiced, he will divide his time between the 
reading of extravagant eulogies and the dissection of 
equally extravagant defamation. So true it is, even 
among our Presbyterian brethren, that the world has 
not yet attained to a millennial state of perfect bliss and 
entire contentment. 

Naturally, we look in this volume for some of those 





fine instances of individual thought and scholarship 
which have already marked the name of Professor 
Briggs, and have entitled him, young as he is, to tke | 
highest honors abroad. Nor are we disappointed, for 
the work before us bears evidence of a research which 
is as gratifying as it is unusual. We allude particularly 
to the examination of MSS. in England and Scotland, as 
well as in this country ; and to the very thorough and | 
careful collation of authorities on the whole subject. The | 
author has been for years securing the writings of the | 
Westminster divines, and the light which these books | 
now cast on the inception of the Presbyterian Church in 
America is not only new but invaluable. 

To a person who is in the least familiar with the 
struggle between the so-called ‘‘ Old School” and “‘ New | 
School ” branches of the Presbyterian Church, the volume ' 
of Professor Briggs will prove a desideratum of noordinary | 
importance. In the days when these two bodies strove , 
with each other over points of doctrine and liberty, the 
appeal was commonly made to the “‘ fathers” on both 
sides. Tradition had much to do with the formation of | 
opinion, little was known positively, and the publication 
of a work by Dr. Hodge tended to fix the ideas both of , 
the Presbyterians of the ‘‘ Old School” and of outsiders 
who did not know the right hand from the left as to the 
internal affairs of this portion of the church militant. 

Some of that history may not be uninteresting even at 
this late date. The expression, ‘‘ American Presbyteri- 
anism,” was first used by Dr. Hill to distinguish the 
freer and broader form of belief from the more rigid 
inheritance of foreign methods. It happened to hita 
popular sense of fitness; and in consequence we have 
possessed this phrase ever since. In Professor Briggs’s 
book it means just this—no more and no less: It stands 
for the history and shape of the American part of the 
Presbyterian family, as differentiated from the Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish ; and for the methods and customs 
which in process of time have made the American 
churches the real conservators of a polity which the 
others had negligently or inconsistently or harshly pro- 
moted. 

When the “New Schocl” side established their 
‘* Publication Committee,” it was at once felt to be desir 
able that the history of these churches should be written 
from their standpoint. The historian chosen was 
the Rev. Dr. Gillett. The manuscript was finished and 
submitted to the Committee, who placed it in the charge 
of a sub committee consisting of the Rev. Messrs. Albert 
Barnes and George Duffield (Jr.), to examinc, revise, and 
report. It was seen to be so crucial a matter that the 
work should be well done that it was still further placed 
in the care of a gentleman by the name of Foote, the 
father-in-law of the present, ‘‘ permanent clerk” of the 
General Assembly, and compiler of the ‘‘ Digest ”—the 
Rev. William E Moore. Mr. Foote, probably with 
assistance from Mr. Moore, revised Dr. Gillett’s manu- 
script thoroughly, and the work, when it was at last 
published, was the most accurate and reliable that had 
appeared. 

At the time of the Reunion, when the Publication Com- 
mittee was consolidated with the Board of Publication, 
this history was the natural standard to be issued by the 
joint arrangement ; and it was overhauled in order to 
suit the opinions of some who had preferences which 
the book did not meet. The result was nol a success. 
The plates were cut—and cut so awkwardly as to show 
just where and why they were cut—and some of the 
form r ‘‘ New School” body complained at the time that 
the volume had been “‘ tinkered up” to accommodate a 
prejudice which was not fair to historical accuracy. 

With these antecedent facts perfectly apparent to him, 
Professor Briggs has undertaken his history. The times 
are favorable for it, since the old controversies have 
measurably passed away, and the few combatants who 
still linger, and who are stirred by war’s loud alarum, 
are rather stiff in the joints and mellow in the heart. 


1 American Presbyterianisem. Its Origin and Early History, 
together with an Appendix of Letters and Documents, many of 
which have been recently discovered. By Charlies Augustus 
Briggs, D.D., Davenport Profess »r of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
With Maps. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp 


| William Whitaker, of Cambridge. 


| called Presbyterian came over with Robinson in the 





xviil, 373. Appendix and Index, cxlii. 1vol $3.) 


The previous records have not been deliberately mis- 
written ; they only evince the imperfect information 
which gave them birth. And that they developed some 
exceedingly valuable particulars no one is more ready 
te acknowledge than Dr. Briggs, for he quotes with 
abundant catholicity from all the sources of history at 
his command. The names of Hodge and Gillett and 
Sprague and Neill are side by side among his notes— 
which, by the way, are extraordinarily explicit and use- 
ful. 

‘‘American Presbyterlanism,” as defined by our 
author, is that adaptation and affiliation of Presbyterian 
ideas to the form of free government in the United 
States which is the legitimate outcome of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, and of the causes which led to that 
Assembly itself. In order to clearness, the book opens 
with a historical sketch of the times and men who pro- 
jected the Presbyterian system of the kingdom of Great 
Britain. The earlier portion of the work is taken. up 
with this development, and with the incipiency of the 
system in New England ; and then in New York, New 
Jersey, and the other States—or, rather, in the other 





colonies, for the initial date is 1614. 

I: may be interesting for us to summarize Dr. Briggs’s 
results for the benefit of those who have no special de- 
sire to engage in a course of Presbyterian study. Ina) 
word, then, the first Presbyterian congregation was that | 
under the care of Alexander Whitaker, known as the 
‘‘anostle of Virginia,” a Puritan and the son of Dr. 
He was cousin to 
Dr. William Gouge, a leading member of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly and the first moderator of the Provincial 
Assembly of London. In June, 1614, he writes that he 
has organized a church in the colony of Jamestown, of 
which the ‘‘affairs be consulted on by the minister and 
four of the most religious men,” and that ‘“‘ neither sur- 
plice nor subscription is spoken of” among them. In 
New England also the system of church government 


“Mayflower,” and quotations from Dr. Dexter's ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalism” make it evident that the earlfest relig- 
ious forms of New England were those of a ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalized Presbyterianism,” or a ‘‘ Presbyterianized Con- 
gregationalism,” which was known as ‘‘ Barrowism ” to 
distinguish it from ‘‘ Brownism,” under which last head 
were included the Separatists and Independents. 

Such being the case, it is not to be considered that 
Francis Makemie, who founded the first actual Presby- 
tery in Philadelphia, in 1706, and who had come to 





these shores from Ireland in 1683, was the true head 
and original of Presbyterianism in America. The con- ! 
sequences of this assertion are important. First, it puts 
the liberal wing of the Presbyterian Church inan actual 
priority to the strict subscriptionists and rigidly dog- 
matic Presbyterians, who owed their origin to Scotland 
and Ireland directly, and without any modification by 
American ideas. Secoud, it shows thatthe first Presby- 
tery was composed of those who affiliated merely on the 
ground of neighborhood and religious sympathy, and 
that the organization thus effected was favorable toa 
much larger liberty than we have been hitherto given to 
suppose. Third, it reveals that there was a disruption 
caused by a resistance to the rigid views of the unmixed 
and undiluted immigrant Presbyterians. These were 
ready to impose their previous habits of thought upon 
men who were growing fretful as colonists, and, as half- 
emancipated residents of a new country, were wearying 
of mental bondage. And thus the differences of opin- 
ion in religious matters, especially as to revivals, jure 
divino Presbyterianism, and strict subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith, proved an exceedingly conspicuous fac- 
tor in the war of the Revolution. In that war the Purt- | 
tans and Presbyterians were in favor of the Continental 
army, while the Episcopalians were very generally 
well affected towards the old country. 

The fourth point is as notable as the others. It is the 
explanation, which he who runs may read—between the 
lines—of the causes for the lster division of 1837. Dr. 
Briggs does not carry his story further than the Revolu- 
tionary period. It isto be hoped that he will bring it 
down to the present time at a future date. But it is 
plain that the close association of Presbyterians and 
Congregationaltsts was not relished after a while by the 
more rigid and foreign wing of the denomination. It is 
also plain that it was the ‘‘ New School ” who thus in- 
curred the ire of their brethren, and were exscinded for 
it. And, lastly, it is plain that the ‘‘ New School” were 
really the historical parent stock of the Presbyterianism 
of America ; and that their ideas had precedents as old 
as the days of the Westminster Assembly, and even 
antedated that Assembly to the extent of influencing 
many of its members in the direction of freedom. 

It is well that Dr. Briggs has made so unimpeachable 
a basis for his genealogy, for if he had not done so he 
would have been devoted to destruction by all who up- 
held another view. And it is pleasant to an observer to 
have so lucid an explanation of that apparent discrepancy 
which so often strikes the casual reader of Presbyterian 
news and debates. Presbyterianism has no hold in New 





England any more; and this is the reason: In New 


York, portions of New Jersey affected by New York, 
and in the Western States and Territories ruled by New 
York ideas, we find the historic Presbyterlanism of Dr, 
Briggs’s book. In Pennsylvania, and further South, and 
in the southern tier of States affected by Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, we have the Scotch-Irish Presbytertan- 
ism bronght over in {ts monarchical form without being 
adapted or modified by the genius of American liberty. 

We owe to Dr. Briggs, then, this debt of gratitude; 
that he has not suffered the true historic descent to re 
main in oblivion, and has rescued the liberal and pro 
gressive wing of his denomination from that dangerous 
proximity to severity and unfitness which has so often 
been alleged against them. He has given us these old 
frisnds as old friends indeed, and has by this exposi- 
tion increased the already appreciable argument as to 
the sympathies of New England being so strongly with 
New York and so little with Pennsylvania. 

It only remains for us to add that the Appendixes, 
and, in short, the whole scholarship of the volume, are 
quite beyond praise. The little biographic sketches in 
the foot-notes, and the notes themselves, are marked 
examples of a laborious carefulness which deserves, as 
no doubt it will receive, its reward. The author's per- 
sonal feelings are kept subordinate to his facts; and if 
these facts do not approve his belief, it ought to fall. 
But, unfortunately for those who disagree with his prop- 
ositions, the author has guarded every statement with a 
kind and amount of proof which leaves nothing to 
chance. 


MR. GOUGH’S LAST VOLUME.’ 


As a dramatic orator Mr. Gough has rarely, if ever, 
been surpassed, and certainly is without a peer in his 
own generation. He may be compared to Whitefield ; 
but, judging by the recorded triumphs of the two men, 
we doubt whether Whitefield produced either greater 
sensation at the time or more permanent reformation in 
the life and character of his hearers than Mr. Gough. 
But Mr. Gough is more than a dramatic orator ; he might 
be that and be merely an actor, but he is in no true 
sense an actor. We have heard him tell the same story 
again and again, sometimes on the platform and some. 
times in the parlor, but we never heard it twice alike. 
Whatever he describes he sees as he describes it; what- 
ever passion or feeling he portrays he experiences; 
whatever character he represents he for the moment is. 
The power of his oratory is the power of a great, warm, 
strong, sympathetic heart, full of that kind of love for 
his fellow-men which identifies him with them. He 
never sneers, and is rarely sarcastic, while his good- 
humor is absolutely unfiiling, and his apprectation of 
the ludicrous side of life always keen. He has also an 
unfailing memory for facts and incidents, and the trea- 
sure-house from which he draws for illustration seems 
to be exhaustless, These qualities alone, however, would 
not have given Mr. Gough the permanency of influence 
which he possesses. He has been lecturing in England 


_and America for over forty years, and he is stil one of 


the few lecturers who is almost al ways sure of a crowded 
house wherever he speaks. His intellectual breadth is 
commensurate with his Christian charity. He takesa 
large and broad view of all questions. He is one of the 
few temperance reformers whose intensity has not made 
him narrow in his intellectual conceptions or bigoted in 
his spirit. While he does not argue the temperance 
question sclentifically,-and is somewhat unnecissarily 
anxious to disavow doing so, yet a comprehensive phi- 
losophy underlies and binds together all his teaching. 


, There is no 7sm about him; he has no shibboleth. 


Mr. Gough is an orator, not a writer ; and the books 
which have come from his pen are, we believe, with the 
exception of his Autobiography, really productions of 
his platform. Of them all this seems to us the most char- 
acteristic. Its tiile scarcely does the book justice; it is 
not a collection of fragments, at least not merely that. 
While the connections are slight, and the reasons for 
the relation of the different chapters not very apparent, 
there is real connection, and the book has, though no 
philosophical cast, yet a real organism, But what 
really lends the book its charm is its dramatic character. 
It is a series of life pictures painted as only Mr. Gough 
can paint them. Tragedy and comedy, pithos and 
humor, succeed one another in this funny and terrible 
drama of life in which we are all bearing our part. It 
is a very healthful book to put into the hands of young 
people, who will find in it something of that same satis- 
faction which so many have found in the living orator ; 
and it is s very stimulating book to put into the hand of 
a preacher and teacher, who will find in it something of 
that same stimulus to a deeper faith, a larger and more 
sympathetic charity, anda more authoritative conscience, 
for which so many preachers and teachers in England 
and America are indeb‘ed to the great temperance apos- 
tle. We give on another page some extracts from the 
book, which are its best commendation to our readers. 


1 Platform Echoes ; or, Leaves from My Note-B ok of Forty 
Years. By John B. Gough. With an Intrvduction and Sketch of 
Mr. Gough’s Life and Work, by the Rev, Lyman Abbott. (Hart 
ford; A. D. Worthington & Co.) 
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Of the Introduction we shall say nothing, except that 
it tells in forty pages the story of Mr. Gough’s life, 
and in so doing the story of the great temperance re- 
form movement of the last fifty years. There are many 
well-executed illustrations, and in typography and bind- 
ing the volume is a handsome one. 





THE CONGO.’ 


We have already given to our readers extensive quo- 
tations from this work, and have made use of it, as of 
its predecessor, ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” in edi- 
tortally interpreting the present and prospective opening 
of Africa to the blessings and the curses of modern civil- 
ization. We have little more, therefore, to do here than 
to give some account of the book itseif, with the con- 
tents of which we have already made our readers some- 
what familfar. 

Mr. Stanley combines in a remarkable degree the 
peculiar qualities of explorer and journalist. He has 
the executive talents which belong to the first, and the 
literary talents which belong to the second. That this 
combination has produced a remarkable book needs no 
other attestation than the fact that the work is printed 
simultaneously in cight different languages. In endur- 
ance, push, power of command, and intellectual re- 
source in time of exigency Stanley is second only to 
Livingstone. His literary education has been chiefly 
afforded him by writing for the press. This does not 
make a profound thinker, but it cultivates keen percep. 
tions, an eye for the dramatic, and an apprehension of 
that which is vital, that which grows out of and apper- 
tains to human life. Tuese two volumes might be de- 
scribed in a literary way as newspaper articles organized 
and marshaled into a book. Not that they have the ap- 
pearance in form of having been written for a newspaper 
and then strung together in chapters, but that they have 
that kind of intellectual alertness, rapidity of motion, 
keennese of observation rather than depth of insight, 
an‘! suggestiveness rather thau philosophical breadth, 
which characterizes the newspaper article of travel. 
The true newspaper writer is generally an optimist. He 
looks on the bright side of things; for it is the bright 
side of things which most readers like to see. It is the 
attractive side of the Congo which Mr. Stanley presents— 
its river banks, over 10 000 miles long ; its area of coun- 
try, over a million square miles ; its population of forty- 
three million, its possibilities of trade and commerce in- 
definite. The difficulties of life in this wilderness, of 
planting in the heart of this savage empire the seeds of 
civilization, and making them grow ; the difficulty of 
transforming these savages into a people demanding 
products of industry on the one hand, and producing 
them in turn upon the other hand ; above all, the diffi 
culty of conquering the climate, which, according to all 
accounts, has thus far proved so fatal to Europeans, he 
does not positively ignore, but he so places these in the 
background that the fascinated reader ignores them 
unless he lays the volume down and does his own think- 
ing. Any man who is considering the proposition to 
migrate to the Congo would need to think twice before he 
follows the impulses which this volume will give to him. 
But it is safe for us to assume that few of our readers 
need this caution ; and for the many who desire a book, 
containing at once exciting adventure and useful infor- 
mation, for their winter evening reading, we hardly 
know where they would find a better one than Stanley’s 
‘** Congo.” 

The illustrations are from photographs. In mechan- 
ical execution, in paper and printing, it is worthy of the 
house which issues it, and the two large maps are ad- 
mirable specimens of map printing. The mere inspec- 
tion of them will in itself afford a geographical revela- 
tion. 





Our Sea-Coast Defenses, By Eugene Griffin, U.S.A. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The object of this mono- 
graph by Lieutenant Griffin, of the Corps of Engineers, is 
to point out the practically defenseless condition of our 
sea-coast. Taking the city of New York as an illustration, 
it is asserted that armed vessels might be so placed by an 
enemy as to do two and one-half thousand mill.on dollars’ 
worth of damage in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City 
ina few hours, and without possibility of restraint. The 
review of the history of the development of various theories 
of coast defense illustrates forcibly the progress of advance 
in both the methods of attack and defense. No sooner is 
one system adopted and fairly begun to be applied than the 
scientific developments in the art of lawful murder make it 
antiquated and useless. The results of the latest experi- 
ments with forged steel projectiles, and armor—compound, 
wrought iron, and steel—are examined in detail. ‘‘ A com- 
plete system of modern sea-coast defenses consists,” 
says the author, ‘‘of three lines. The outer line is com- 
posed of war ships ; the second or skirmish line, of torpedo 
boats; and ths third or inner line, of land fortifications 
and channel obstructions, usually fixed electrical torpedoes. 
Besides these, there should be a reserve of war ships, tor- 
pedo boats and launches, gunboats, etc.’’ In war ships, 





1 The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State; a Story of Work 
and Exploration. By Henry M. Stanley. With over 160 full-page 
and smaller Illustrations, two large Maps and several smaller 
ones, In Two Volumes, (New York; Harper & Bros.) 





we may be said to be worse than wanting, having little but 
the patched-up relics of ‘‘ fat jobs,” for which we have paid 
enough to have laid a basis for an efficient, if small, navy ; 
in torpedo boats we are fairly well off, but it is absuri to 
regard them as a complete or adequate defense by them- 
selves ; in the inside line we are, as regards land fortifica- 
tions, almost defenseless. Luckily there is little prospect 
of our needing these things at present, but, in matters inter- 
national, semper paratus is always a good motto 


Of the merits of Mr. W. C. Wilkinson's ‘ After School 
Series’’ in Latin, and Greek we have already spoken with 
high but deserved commendation. They are among the 
very best of the Chautauqua text-books. The series has 
now been completed by the College Latin Course in English 
(New York: Chautauqua Press; $1). With the ‘‘ Prepara- 
tory Course”’ in Latin, it forms a competent and interesting, 
though necessarily somewhat cursory, review of the best 
Latin literature. The great merit of the: book (and of all 
those of the series) is that it does not undertake too much, 
making no pretense to supply the place of a thorough study 
of the originals, or to give that close discipline of mind ob- 
tained by the study of the niceties of the language. Profes- 
sor Wilkinson takes up one by one the great authors, gives 
a sketch of the man and of his time, indicates briefly his 
literary rank and method, and then tells the story of his 
greatest works, with ample translations of characteristic 
passages. The translations are nearly literal, but couched 
in clear and readable English. Where possible, as with 
Horace, the best metri-al renderings are given. The entire 
work has been done with modesty and good judgment. 
There is no better way for the non-classical student to ob- 
tain a fairi‘ea of the quality and scope of Latin literature 
than by a careful peru-al of these volumes. 


A prettier or quainter record of vacation rambling we 
have not this year seen than A Canterbury Pilgrimage, by 
Mr. Joseph and Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. It was an 
original and delightful idea for these disciples of the wheel 
to follow out on their tandem tricycle the route of Chaucer’s 
famous company. The contrast between the pilgrims of 
old and the ‘“‘wheelmen”’ of to-day is made use of effect- 
ively by both pen and pencil. It is, indeed, hard to say 
whether Mrs. Pennell’s bright and lively descriptions or 
Mr. Pennell’s characteristic and pleasing drawings are the 
source of the greater amusement. Little side sketches of 
odd characters, queer incidents, and bits of local colorirg 
abound. As we come to the end of the pilgrimage and 
stand in the great cathedral, where the verger solemnly 
announces, ‘‘ Which now, you have come to the shrine of 
the saintly Thomas,’’ we sympathize with the traveler's 
feelings as he continues : ‘‘’Enery the Heighth, when he was 
in Canterbury, took the bones, which they was laid be- 
neath, out on the green, and had them burned. With them 
he took the ’oly shrine, which it and bones is here no 
longer !’’ 


One of the most complete, convenient, and beautiful of 
recent aids for students and scholars is the Standard Classic 
Atlas (New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.). This 
carefully prepared and admirably arranged work is supplied 
with an alphabetical index, giving the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of all historic places in antiquity; the maps are of 
good size, and are sufficiently full of detail to meet the 
needs of all ordinary reading and study. The volume is of 
a very convenient size for constant reference, and is just the 
sort of book that ought to lie at one’s side whenever one 
reads a classic author or a history of any ancient people or 
event. Nothing makes history so intelligible or fastens it 
so clearly and firmly in the mind as careful consultation of 
accurate maps at the time of reading. Any other way of 
studying history loses half the best results. For such a 
purpose this atlas is pre-eminently valuable. 


Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. By G. J. Romanes, 
LLD.,F.R8. (D. Appleton & Co., New York) This is 
volume forty-nine in the International Scientific Series, and 
is a study of primitive nervous systems, with many original 
illustrations. The author has made the book interesting to 
the general reader, without destroying its value for the 
working physiologist. These common and yet beautiful 
marine animals that are found upon our coasts will be ob 
served with increase of interest by those who will take this 
book with them to the seaside. Even the dry sea-urchin in 
the cabinet will become a forceful preacher when we are 
aware of the wondrous exercise of skill in its construction 
and life. If a vacation should be made the occasion of 
adding to our knowledge of the sea or the woods, it would 
be found doubly valuable. Idle rest is not so helpful as an 
employment for which this book will furnish the stimulus 
and the instruction. 

Matilda, Princess of England. By Madame Sophie Cottin. 
(New York: W. 8. Gottsberger & Co.) In how many mem- 
ories of those of us who are growing old iz treasured up the 
recollection of ‘* Elizabeth of Siberia” as the first romance 
read in childhood! ‘ Matilda’’ is a less well-known novel 
by the author of that pathetic story. It is an excellent 
example of the romantic school of fiction of which Scott’s 
‘* Waverly Novels’ were the culmina ion. The translation 
is very well done, and preserves excellently the old-fash- 
ioned flavor of the German original. The heroine is, of 
course, that Matilda who was the sister of Richard Cur 
de Lion, and who accompanied him to Palestine. Her 
adventures there are many and exciting, and, though the 
dialogue is stilted and unnatural, and the ending unhappy, 
one can read the quaint tale with interest and amusement. 


Children’s Hymns, with Tunes, Edited by Caryl Florio. 
(New York: Biglow & Main.) The principle upon which 
this selection is based is a sound one, and the result, there- 
fore, satisfactory. The editor declines to believe that chil- 
dren can be attracted by musical jingles only, and holds 
that even when natural musical taste is wanting it is better 
to educate the child up to it than to cater to the false taste. 





The tunes have been re’ected for melody rather than for 
harmony, and are genecally intended for unison singing. 
Trivialities both in music and words have been carefully re- 
jected, and there is absolutely none of that jingle and 
whine that in some tune- books inevitably remind one of the 
minstrel show and concert hall. Most of the tunes are 
standard favorites, but there are a few new pieces by Mr. 
H. P. Main, Mr. A. E. Johnstone, and the editor. The vol 
ume is clearly printed, and will, we should suppose, become 
popular in Sunday-school and in the household. 

The ‘‘ Sanitary Engineer,” which is as high authority as 
exists in this country on subjects connected with sanitation, 
plumbing, water supply, and the like, has always made a 
feature of its elaborate and careful replies to qnestions on 
these topics. It now issues in book form, under ‘the title 
Plumbing and House-Drainage Problems, such of these queries 
and answers as are most important and of general interest. 
They are illustrated by many diagrams, have been carefully 
prepared by the editor and other experts, and will be found 
of positive and practical value by all interested in the sub- 
ject. 

Redemption in Prophecy, by John G. Wilson, is a third 
edition of twenty-six discourses first published in 1850 by 
one of those literalists who are known as “ Personal Reign 
Millenarians.’’ He was greatly indebted to David N. Lord, 
of New York, for his ‘‘ Expositions,’ but afterward in- 
volved with him in a warm controversy. It seems to us to 
be out of date, and to have had itsday. There are many 
better books on the subject. We cannot see why it is re- 
published. (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.) 

There is no question that the alphabetical arrangement 
by subjects adopted in Appleton’s Dictionary of New York, of 
which the seventh yearly edition has just been sent out, is 
altogether the most convenient and practicable for a city 
guide book. The stranger on a visit to our metropolis can 
easily find here full and accurate information about streets, 
churches, theaters, suburban resorts, public buildings, ia- 
stitutions, and a hundred other topics. The maps are par- 
ticularly valuable, being both full and clear. 

City Ballads. By Will Carleton. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) Whatever we may think of Mr. Carleton’s claims 
to consideration as a poet, it remains unquestioned that he 
strikes a popular vein in his ballads. In the city as in the 
country he finds plenty of subjects suited for homely humor 
and honest feeling. This collection of his verse, most of 
which has appeared in the weekly and daily journals, is 
very handsomely printed and illustrated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘‘ Firdusi in Exile, and Other Poems,”’ is to be the title 
of Mr. Gosse’s new collection of poems. It will contain all 
the narrative and lyrical verse he has written since 1879. 

—Oliver Ditson & Co. (Boston) have just issued a very 
useful book on ‘ Kindergarten Chimes,” a collection of 
songs and games for kindergarten primary schools, edited 
by Kate W. Wiggin. 

—General James Grant Wilson has written a volume of 
personal reminiscences of New York literary men, which 
will soon be published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. It is 
to have portraits and fac-similes of manuscript pages. 

—The subjects of Archdeacon Farrar’s lectures in this 
country will be: The first—On Dante; the second—On Rob- 
ert Browning’s Poems’; the third—On the Talmud and its 
Authors ; or he may substitute for this lecture one on Na- 
poleon. 

—‘* Max O'Rell’’ has another book nearly ready for the 
press —‘‘The Dear Neighbors,”’ a humorous and good-natured 
study of English and French manners and prejudices. It is 
to be hoped it will have less padding and less objectionable 
matter than his last volume. 

—Mr. D. C. Heath, formerly of Ginn, Heath & Co., has 
become the senior member of the new firm of D. C. Heath 
& Co., 3 Tremont Place, Boston. The firm starts with a 
list of educational books purchased from the old firm, and 
proposes to keep up with the advanced educational thought 
and methods of the country. 

—The last volume of the Library Edition of the ‘‘ Works 
of George Eliot’? (New York: Harper & Brothers) contains 
the poems and two or three of the minor stories. It is a 
pity that the typographical necessities of the series required 
that the poems should be printed in such fine type, as in 
other respects the edition is well made and bound. 

—Mr. E. L Wakeman, the editor of the Chicago ‘‘ Current,”’ 
has disappeared, leaving a note to the effect that the publi- 
cation of the paper would be suspended. It is now stated 
that the liabilities are not large, and there is a prospect 
that publication is to be resumed. ‘‘ The Current’’ always 
maintained a good moral and literary tone, had many con- 
tributors of note, and was particularly well edited in the 
way of original and selected brief, pithy paragraphs. 

—The ‘‘ English Historical Review,” which will be edited 
by the Rev. Mandell Creishton, M.A., LL D., is to appear 
quarterly, and will be published by Longmans & Co., the 
first number appearing probably on the lst of January, 
1886. It will deal with English, American, and Colonial 
history, and the following is spoken of as lik ly to be its 
general arrangement: (1) Original papers on historical sub- 
jects ; (2) Unedited documents of special historical value ; 
(3) Full notices of the more important historical books ap- 
pearing at home and abroad; (4) A historical bibliography, 
giving briefer critical accounts of minor works, and a clas- 
sifled summary of articles in English, American, and Conti- 
nental periodicals, dealing with subjects that lie within the 
scope of the ‘‘ Review ;’ (5) Surveys by foreign scholars of 
the progress of historical literature in other countries, to be 
supplied from time to time; (6) Communications from 
scholars connected with the great libraries and with other 
storehouses of official information in England and else- 
where ; (7) Noteson subjects connected with historical re- 
search, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


In comparison with the amount of information given 
to the public concerning Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” 
before the time appointed for its production, the knowl- 
edge which has got abroad of his latest work, ‘‘ Mors 
et Vita,” is very meager, and it is quite safe to say that 
the number of those who know of the work is quite 
small. The cable messages of the week have brought 
the announcement of its production for the first time, 
August 26, at the Birmingham (England) Music Festival, 
at which also, in 1883, ‘‘ The Redemption” received its 
first representation. The announcement referred to 
says : ‘‘ Gounod’s new oratorio, ‘ Mors et Vita,’ was ren- 
dered this afternoon at the Birmingham Music Festival 
for the first time. The audience was enormous, and 
theenthusiasm evoked by the music amounted to an 
ovation. The composition was pronounced by all to be 
the author’s masterpiece. It is more melodious than 
‘The Redemption.’ The principal soloist was Mme. 
Albani,and Herr Richter conducted the performance.” 


Madame Adelina Patti, although a very charming 
little woman, is known to have quite a compact and 
serviceable little will of her own, and therefore when 
we read that she was recently asked to appear in ‘Ii 
Barbiere’ and “‘ La Traviata” at Munich, with King 
Louis of Bavaria constituting the entire audience, and 
that she flatly refused, we cannot help smiling at the 
emphatic manner in which she must have declined the 
proffered honor, and the opinion she may have ex- 
pressed of Kiog Louts’s eccentricities. The bare 
thought of Patt, of all singers, accustomed to the hom- 
age of crowded houses as she is, singing to an audience 
of one, and that one a man who never applauds, {s ridic- 
ulousin itself. She is evidently acommon sense person, 
and does not have ‘‘ notions” herself, nor does she 
humor them in another, evenif he be a king. 


The few facts which we have been able to give con 
cerning the coming season of German opera at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House receive an addition by the pros- 
pectus, which informs the public that the season will 
extend over thirteen weeks, and will include thirty-nine 
subscription nights and thirteen matinces. Beginning 
on November 23, the season will continue until Decem- 
ber 19, from which date till January 2, 1886, there will 
be no performances given. Reopening on January 4, 
the season will continue until March 6. 

The subscription tor the season is now open from 10 
a.m. to4 p.m ,at the office of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House Company, at Seventh Avenue and Thirty-ninth 
Street. The following scaleof prices has been adopted : 

By 
subscription. 
$3 00 
2 00 


Single 
performance. 
$3 50 


2 0 


Orchestra chairs 
Dress circle chairs ames 
Front rows, balcony Z . 150 1 
Other rows, balcony. . 1 00 1 00 
Family circle........ ee DO 
Baigooir boxes, six seats. 30 00 25 00) 
2) OW mH) OU 
Season tic ota, not transt ferable, admitting 
one to the fifty-two performances, but no 

reserved seat 40 00 

Among the portraits in the Watts collection of pict- 
ures, now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
in this city, is one of Mr. Burne Jones, the famous 
English artist, which excites considerable attention on 
the part of intelligent visitors, both for its qualities as 
an artistic production and from a natural curiosity on 
the part of those who are famillar with the character of 
his works to know “‘ what he looks like.” The impres- 
sion is, in many instances, perhaps, an unfavorable one, 
for the face of this pre-Raphaelite painter suffers very 
much by contrast with that of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
on the left, or with that of Sir Philip Calderon, on the 
right, and no little study is necessary to discover 
evidence in the features of the qualities of mind and 
soul which one naturally associates with the painter of 
the works which bear his name. His paintings are 
greatly admired, not only in England butin this country, 
and in a recent letter to the New York “ Tribune” 
Mr. G. V. Smalley takes occasion to give some interest- 
ing facts relative to Mr. Burne Jones and his works. 
Rays he : 

‘«« American admirers of Mr. Burne Jones may like to 
know that the largest single collection in existence of his 
works is presently to be dispersed by auction, by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods. They are the pictures for- 
merly the property of the late Mr. Graham, who had 
a passionate admiration for the art of Mr. Burne Jones. 
So keen was he about it that he was unhappy if any 
fine picture by him passed into any other hands than his 
own. He did not succeed in monopolizing the artist, 
some of whose noblest paintings belong to Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, to Mr. Cyril Flower, to Mr. Leyland, and others. 
But he became the owner of many of the very finest 
examples of this painter's art, and they are to be sold, at 





a date I believe not yet fixed, for the benefit of his 


estate. 

‘* Not wany Burne Joneses have passed under the ham- 
mer. A few which Mr. Ellis owned werg sold at 
Christie’s. Each picture brought from four to five 
times the sum Mr. Ellis had paid the artist. It might 
be difficult to induce Mr. Burne Jones himself to care 
what his paintings fetched by auction or otherwise. He 
has never been one of those men to whom art was 
primarily a means of making money. But the public 
still, in its rough way, values an artist partly in propor- 
tion to the prices he gets, and Mr. Burne Jones has 
long been in a position to ask and to get pretty much 
what he liked. I hear that the dealers have begun to 
compete with each other for his work ; as if they 
thought his election to the Royal Academy had added 
to its market value. Messrs. Agnew have offered him 
an important commission for a series of four pictures. 
{ gave you at the time the history of Mr. Burne Jones’s 
unsolicited election to the Academy. I may add that 
he accepted the honor the Academy did itself on con- 
dition that he should not be asked to undertake any 
duty in the schools, and that he shoula continue to ex- 
hibit all his more important pictures at the Grosvenor 
Gailery, as heretofore, and not at the Royal Academy. 
Upon these terms he became an Associate. There 
could hardly be a better proof that the Academy is 
at last beginning to feel the force of public opinion, 
and to modify its attitude toward painters who value 
their own independence.” 


A German paper publishes the following rhymed list 
of names of German musicians : 


Handel, Bendel, Mendelssohn ; 
Brendel, Wendel, Jadassohn ; 
Muller, Hiller, Heller, Franz ; 
Plothow, Flotow, Bulow, Gantz. 


Hansen, Jansen, Jensen, Kiel 
Stade, Gade, Baade, Stiel ; 
Naumann, Neumann, Hunnerfurst ; 
Niemann, Riemann, Diener, Wurst. 


Kochler, Dochler, Rubinstein ; 
Kimmel, Hummel, Rosenstein ; 
Lauer, Bauer, Kleinecke ; 

Romberg, Plomberg., Reinecke. 


Meyer, Beyer, Meyerbeer ; 

Heyer, Weyer, Reiher, Beer ; 

Licher, Lachner, Schachner, Dietz : 

Hill, Will, Brull, Grill, Drill, Riess, Rietz. 





Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*.* Restricted to Publications of the last three months. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR. By 
a ty a. Vol, 2. 8vo, 616 pages, cloth, gilt top. 
rive, $2. 


COMPLETION OF “GULENAVERIL.” Lord Lytton’s new 
oem, “Glenaveril,” complete in 1 volume, 12mo. cloth, price, 
1). To be had also in perts, paper. Parts L., II., and IIL, 25 
cents each. Last part, 50 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF JON- 
ArmAy SWIFT. Witb Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane. 
Poole. “Parchment Series.’ With Portrait. i6mo, antique, gilt 
top. Price, $1.25. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES, By 
the late William meee Clifford. Vol. 3 of the “Interna 
tional Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


UNCLE REMUS; HIS SONGS AND HIS SAYINGS, The 
Folk Lore of the Old Plantation. By Joel Chandler Harris. Illus 
rated. New cheap edition, paper eover. Price, 0 cents, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EMORY UPTON, Colonel of the 
Fourth Regiment of my and Brevet Major General United 
States Army. Hy Peter 8. Michie, Professor United States Military 

Academy. With an Introduction by James Harrison Wlison, late 
United States army. With Portraits. 12mo, cloth, price, $2 


CATTLE-RAISING ON THE PLAINS OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA. _ By Walter, Baron von Richthofen. 12mo, 102 pages, cloth, 
price, 75 cents. 

THE GUARDSMAN’S HANDBOOK, Compiled and arranged 


for the use of the rank and file (infantry) of the militia forces of 
the United States. By N. Hershler. 18mo, 136 pages, cloth, price, 
ww cents. 


THE MAURICE MYSTERY, A Novel. 


author of “ The Virginia Comedians,” etc. 
cents, 


By J. Esten Cooke, 
12m0o, paper, price, 25 


STRUCK DOWN. A Novel. By Hawley Smart, author of * Kreezie 
Langton.” “ A Race for a Wife,” etc. 12mo, paper, price, 25 cents. 


COLONEL ENDERBY'’S WIFE. A Novel. By Lucas Malet, 


author of “Mrs. Lorimer; A Sketch.” 12mo, paper, price, 50 
cents. 


ie TINTED VENUS. A Farcical Romance. By F. Anstey, author 
of “Vice Versa,” “ The Giant's Robe,” 12 

cents. ‘Authori zed edition. 7 gee 2 pt tne pyc 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE ; OR, NOTES 


FROM AN'‘AMERICAN “IDSHIPMAN’s LUCKY BAG. 
By Admiral Porter, author of * Allan Dare and Robert le Diable,”’ 
etc. With illustrations. 8vo, 378 pages, paper, price, §1. 


A PRINCE OF DARKNESS. A Novel. By Florence Warden, 
th f “The BH — ta bas Marsh,” 12mo, 

oupter o ° ~ o' e ete. 0, paper, price, 25 

A NEMESIS; OR, TINTED VAPORS, A Novel. By J. Maclaren 


Cobban, author of “The Cure of Souls.” 12mo, paper, price, 25 
cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


CARLETON’S CITY BALLADS. City Ballads. By Will Carle 
ton, author of “ Farm Ballads,” “ Farm Legends.” “ Farm Festi 

, Hiineteeaed, Pp. 18. Square 8vo, ornamental eloth, 

4 it Edges, $2.5 
GEOKGE ELIOT’ “y POEMS. * Poems,” together with “ Brother 
Jacob” and “The Lifted Veil.” By George Eliot, author of * Ro 
mola,” * Middlemarch,” “ Daniel Deronda,” &c. Pp. 386. Library 
Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25; Popular Edition, 12m0, cloth, 75 cents 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


Library dition. 
ume. 

eer Editton. 
Volun 

Pirvside Edition. 


In 12 Volumes, 12mo, green cloth, $1.25 per Vu! 
In 12 Volumes, 12mo, brown cloth, 75 cents per 


In 6 Volumes, 12mo, cloth, $7.0. Sold only tn 


STANLEY'S * ONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE 
STATE. A Story of Work and Exploration. By H. M. Stanley 
author =< ‘Through the Dark Continent,” “ Coomassie and Mag 
dala,” &c. Dedicated by special permission to H. M. the King of 
the Belgians. With over One Hundred Illustrations and Maps. : 
vols., pp. 1,00. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $10. 


REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. In Four 
Volumes, pp. a. = 50m. Pica, 8vo, cloth, red edges $10. (Uniform 
in size of page typography with ‘Harper's Amertean Picu 
Edition of the" we Revise ersion of the New Testament.”) 4to 
Paper, in Four Parts, 0 cents each part. Also, Two Volumes, pp 
XXil., 1,44, I6}mo, cloth, $2.50. With the Readings Preferred by 
the ‘American kevisers Printed as Foot-notes. (Uniform with 
Romee. 8 l6mo Edition of the * Revised Version of the New Testa 
ment.”) 


REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Complete in 
One Volume. With the Readings Preferred by the American Re 
visers Printed as Foot notes, Pp. 526. 4to, Cloth, $1.50. Sheep, $2 


M. TULLIE CICERONI® DE OFFICHIS ad Marcum Filium 
Libri Tres. With Introduction and Notes, Critical and Explana 
tory, from Various Sources, by Austin Stickney, A.M. Pp. xxii 
358° 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (In “‘ Harper's Classical Series, for Schoo}. 
and ( ‘olleges. ” Under the Editortal Supervision of Henry Drisler 
LL.D., Jay Professor of (ireek in Columbia College.) 


CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. S. B. Herrick. 


trated. Pp. 206. Square lémo, cloth, $1. 
People Series.) 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THK EASTERN 


ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and Exploration from 
1878 to 1883. By Henry 0. Forbes, F.K.G.S.,&c. With many Illus 
trations and Maps. Pp. xx., 536. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $5. 


UPON A CAST, 
extra cloth, $1. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. 
Pp. 246. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


DIET FOR THE SICK, A Treatise on the Values of Foods, 
their Application to Special Conditions of Health and Disease, 
and on Best Methods of their Preparation. By Mrs. Mary F. Heo 
derson, Author of “ Practical Cooking and Dinner-Giving.” Tlus 
trated. Pp. x., 234. l2mo, cloth, $1.0. 


“BOOTS AND SADDLES; Life in Dakota with General 
Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. With Portrait of General 
Custer, and Map. Pp. 312. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50, 


Illus 
(In Harper’s Young 


A Novel. By Charlotte Dunning. Pp. 30. lémo, 


Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart 


OATS OR WILD OATS? Common Sense for Young Men. Ry 
J. M. Buckley, LL.D. Pp. xiv., 306. 12mo, cloth, 61.50. 


LIVES OF GREAT STATESMEN: Solon—Themistokles. 
By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., author of “ A General 
History of Greece,” etc. Pp. i 2" 16m0, cloth, 75 cents. 

BISHOP SIMPSON’S SER MONS®, Sermons of the Rev. Mat 
thew Simpson, D.D., LL D., late Bishop of the Methodist Eptsco 
pal Church. Edited a by the Rev. George R. Crooks, D,D. Pp x., 
464. &vo, cloth, 62.5 

FLY-RODS AND FL Y-TACK LE, Suggestions as to thelr 
Manufacture and Use. By He my P. Wells. Illustrated. Pp. 364 
Post 8vo, iUuminate: od cloth, $2. 

HOME STUDIES IN NATURE, 
“Chapters on Ants,” etc. Illustrated. 


By Mary Treat, author of 
Pp. 2H. 12mo, cloth, $1.0. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES, 


INITIAL ISSUES. 

1. THAT TERRIBLE MAN, By W. F. Norrts. 

2. SOCTETY IN LONDON, By a Foreign Resident. ) 

3. MIGNON ¢ or, Booties’ Baby. By J.S. Winter. Illustrated. . 25 

fand 5. LOUISA, By K.8. Macquoid, 2 vols each 25 

6. LORD BEACONSFIELD’S HOME LETTERS (18% 
and 1531). Illustrated 

7. HOW TO PLAY WHIST. By Richard A. Proctor 

Ss. MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson 

9. JOHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE, By Joseph Hatton.......... 2 

10. THE MAHDI. By Professor James Darmesbeber. Illus... & 

11. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Count Paul Vasili 

12. THE WATERS OF HERCULES, A Novel........... 

13. SHE'S ALL THE WORLD TO ME, By Hall Caine 

14. A HARD KNOT, By Charies Gibbon. . 5 

15. FISIL AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISL ANDS. By 
W.H, Bishop. Illustrated.. 25 

16. UNCL# JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. By w. 


17. MRS. KEITH'S CRIME, A Novel 25 

1S. SOUVENIRS OF BOME CONTINENTS. By Archibald 
I BE acted ait ots obiousWens ob NiRdd ss deb 6405 i0e cas drimeece % 

CUT BY THE COUNTY. By M. £. Braddon.. 

NRO MEDIUM, By Annie Thomas 


19. 
20. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


471, The Professor. 
472, 474, 476, and 478, 
Four Parts. 

. Heart's Deli ney 

5. Adrian Vida 

. Sylvan Holt’ 3 Dauphier ‘Sy Holene Lee 

, ee a iy ar wg von 

. Darien xp orin, jon J. eadle 

> —— B ae valrfax Byrrne.. Ai 

. The Salon of 

. Lady Lovelace. 


einen Oe 
Illustrated. . 
) 
A Necker. Vicomte d’Haussonv 
By C. L. Pirkt had a. 
_A emg ene | Conc uest. , 
. Lewis Arund a edley 
The Waters o ieoraion” By FE. D. Gerard. 
. The Koyal Highlanders, By James Grant. . 


The above works sent, carriage patd,to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on recetpt of ten cents, 





JAMES POTT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
14 ard 16 Astor Place, New York. 
WORKS OF THE REV. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. Completion of the Old Testament. 
Six volumes, illustrated. Price, $1.50 each. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
Price, $1.50. 


PRECIOUS PROMISES; OR, LIGHT FROM BKYOND, 
16mo, cloth, red edges, Price, 75 cents, 


One volume, illustrated. 





Sept. 3, 1885. 
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MILLIONS OF MARBLES. 


A few days ago, at the office of the 
Custom Surveyor, a ‘‘ Minute” reporter 
picked up an item which excited his 
curiosity. He wastold that Charles Mayer 
& Co. paid about $150 duty on marbles 
imported from Germany. 

‘‘An invoice of marbles,” said the re- 
porter, ‘‘on which the duty amounts to 
that much, certainly must contain enough 
of these playthings to keep all the boys in 
the United States busy for some time.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Mueller, Deputy Cus- 
tom-House Surveyor, ‘‘ you can count for 
yourself. The invoice consists of sixty 
cases, each case containing 1,000 gross of 
marbles,” 

Taking in consideration the difference 
in the size of the marbles, and that each 
case was said to contain 125,000 marbles, 
this would make the entire invoice con- 
sist of about 8,000,000, or eaough to give 
each schoolboy in the United States at 
least a marble or two. Butas the firm re- 
ferred to 1s not supposed to control the 
entire trade in marbles of the United 
States, the boys are entitled to a more 
liberal supply. Ifthe stock just imported 
were held for the Indianapolis boys, a 
division would result in each boy getting 
about 750 marbles. It is not probable, 
however, that this supply would last much 
longer than the dozen or two of marbles 
which the average boy now manages to 
get away with each season. 

Marbles belong to a class of playthings 
which cannot very easily be broken or 
otherwise destroyed ; still they disappear 
in a somewhat mysterious manner, and of 
the 8,000,000 which have just come across 
the ocean, forming a bulky but not very 
valuable part of the cargo of one of our 
large ocean steamers, not many will be left 
in a year from now, and & new supply 
will have to be ordered from Steinach, in 
Thuringia, where nearly all the marbles 
come‘from. Steinach is in the Sonneberg 
District, the principal industry of which 
is the manufacture of toys, marbles being 
one of the main articles produced. The 
trade distinguishes between two classes of 
marbles, the glass marble, which is the 
prettiest and most expensive article, the 
marbles with a porcelain finish and a 
painted surface, and the common stone 
marble. The ‘glass marbles, some of 
which show very handsome designs, are 
produced in the glass-works, while the 
otbers are made from stone which has 


been ground into dust.—Indianapolis 
Minute. 


We know a brother who always gives a 
dollar to every cause that is presented, al- 
beit he is quite able to give ten. It does 
not matter what the occasion. It may be 
that we want to raise $5,000 to carry on 
our mission work at home, or it may be 
that we are only calling for a few hun- 
dred ; no matter, in goes his dollar. We 
suppose he has adjusted his conscience to 
the dollar standard, and thinks that he 
balances all his accounts with the Lord in 
that way. He reminds usof the man who 
pinned the Lord's prayer to the foot of his 
bed, and then every po when he got 
snugly under the bed-clothes he would 
fasten his eyes on that bit of paper on 
which the Lord's prayer was printed, and 
piously a A ‘*O Lord, them’s my senti- 
ments,” Having thus said his prayers he 
would serenely go off to sleep, well as- 
sured of his own piety.—| Words and 
Weapons. 








NEW: PUBLICATIONS. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For September, now ready, contains 








Tux Reiicious PRoBLEM oF THE CounTRY Town. 
IV. Rev, Samuel W. Dike. 
A Roman Martyr. 2&. J, Nevin, ).D, 
Private Ar To Pusiic CHARITIES. 
Means. 
James Mapison. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
With Editorial Articles, Archwological Notes, 
Book Reviews. 
30 cents; @3 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK, 


dD. MeG. 





Teachers and Students 


SHOULD EXAMINE : 


I. A Manuzl of Exercises for Translat- 
ine into German. By A. Lopreman, Pro- 
fessor of German inthe Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Arranged to accompany 
Brandt's ‘‘ German Grammar,” 


- A Grammar of the German Lan- 
puage. For High Schools and Colleges. 
Designed for beginners and advanced stu- 
d nts. By H.C. G. Branpr, Professor of 
German and French in Hamilton College, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins University. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


- A High School and College Petes 
of German Literature. By W. H 

ROsENTENGEL, Professor of German i: the 
University of Wisconsin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


’. Materials for German Prose Com- 
position; or, Selections from Mod- 
ern English Writers. With grammatical 
notes, idiomatic renderings, a general intro- 
duction, and agrammaticalindex. ByC. A 
Bucuuet, Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature in Kings College, Lon- 
don. 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


V. German Classics for American Stu- 
dents. A Series of Texts of the Master- 
pieces of German Literature, accompanied 
by an Introduction, a running Commentary, 
Critical Notes, and (where the text renders 
it desirable) Glossary. The series is printed 
in neat 16mo volumes, bound in extra cloth. 
Edited by James Morvan Harr, LL.D, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

The following volumes are now ready : 

I. GOETHE'S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 
II. SCHTLLER'S PICCOLOMINI (with Map). 
III. SELECTIONS FROM GOETHE'S PROSE. 

IV. GOETHE’S FAUST. Parr I. 

Per volume, cloth, $1.00; paper, 69 cts. 
This series, issued in neat 16mo volumes, care- 
fully printed and handsomely bound, will form 
not only aset of standard text-books for the 
student of German, but an attractive collection 
for the library of the masterpleces of German 

Literature. Each volume contains an introdnue- 

tion, arunning Commentary, and Critical and 

Philological Notes; while. to those requiring 

it, a Glossary of Special Terms is added. 

VI. tableaux de la Revolution Fran- 
caise. Selections from French Literature 
relating tothe Revolution of 1789. Edited, 
with notes, by Professors T. F. Crane and 
8. J. Brun, of Cornell University, with in- 
troduction by President A. D. White. 
Planned forthe use of students in French. 
16mo. $1 50. 


*,* Special terms for examination 
duction. 
*,* Full Educational List sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St. York. 


and intro- 


New 


- JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE COMING 


struggle for India 


Being an account of the encroachments of 
Russia in Central Asia, and of the difficulties 
sure to . rise therefrom to England, by 


ARMENIUS VAMBERY. 


With Map, showing the Russian Advance 
towards India from 1745 to 1885, 








1 Volume, large 12mo., cloth; Price, $1. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 anp 741 Broapway, N, Y. 





PRICES REDUCED, 


PIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THESUNDAY-SCHOOL 


By the Rev. CHAS. S$. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Send postal card for specimen pages and 
testimonials. You can get 100 copies of 
this book for $17—part with tunes and 
part without. ‘‘ The best book of the sort 
within our knowledge.” —[Congregational- 
ist. Tur Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient ond Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing be ape ctions of poenene 

for edeaotue ep on reupplement a1 6 cone ts stam 
wh, Mention this paper. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 








Archdeacon Farrar’s 
GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


The College Library. 


3 vols... S3.75 per set. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 


Eric; or, Little by Little. A Tale 
Roslyn School. 
St. Winifred; or, the World of School. 
Julian Home, A Tale. of College Life. 
Three volumes. New and improved edi- 
tion, $3.75. 

The first-mentioned work is well adapted to 
make boys and young men brave, honest, and 
pure. 

All have the clear characteristics of Dr. Far 
rar’s style —vigor, breadth, poetic feeling, graphic 
description, and warmth of expression. They 
are deeply interesting on account of the faith 
ful pictures they contain of English School and 
College life, and for wholesome, interesting 
reading for boys of all ages are unequaled. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or supplied by 
mail, together or separately, at $1.25 per volume 
by the publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK. 

*,* Public and Private Libraries supplied with 
current and miscellaneous books. We will take 
pleasure in pricing any list sent us, and if de- 
sired will make a list with prices of books suit- 
able for any special purposes 


. ) I~ATIOC » . 
A, S. BARNES & CO. 
Announce a New Revised Fditic 
DAVIES’ LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY. 
H. VAN AMRINGE, Ph.D 
Practical exercises are placed at the end of the 
several books. Tre tr gonometry and rege pr ttg ene 
have been carefully revised throughout It is be- 
lieved that in clearness and precision of definition, 
in general simplictty and rigor of demonstration, in 
the judicious arrangement of practical exercises, in 
orderly and logical development of the subject, and 
in compactness of form, Davies’ Legendre is supe 
rior to any work of its grade 
BARDEEN’S SHORTER RKHETORIC. $1.0. The 
success of the Complete Rhetoric for higher schools 
was sO immediate and pronounced, an abridg 
ment is now Issued for shorter course, 
FOR READING CIRCLES: 
FELLOW’S WATTS ON THE MIND. New edition. 
75 cents. Unexcelled for intellec tual philosophy. 
PAYNE'S THEORY AND PR RACTICE OF TEACHING, 
New edition. New type. $1.25. Fifty fifth thou 


sand. 

BARNES’ GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
$1 6@ Special study of manners and customs of 
people in all ages 

LATELY PUBLISHED 

VAN AMRINGE’s DAVIES’ SURVEYING, with a 
Cor aplete Treatise on Mining Surveying. §1.75. 

‘ The “re is no better text book on surveying than 

Davies’.”"—lan Nostrand’s Enginecring 3 agazine 

SEARING’S COMPLETE VIRGIL, inclading Bucolics, 


12mo. 


of 








of 
E ‘dite d by J. 





Georgics, and six books of 4:ne id, with Notes and 

complete Virgilian Vocabulary. ‘$1.75. 
JOHNSON’S SATIRES OF PERSIUS. cents. By 

Prof. H. C. JOHNSON, of Lehigh University 
JOHNSON vs AGR Ico} A AND GERMANIA OF TAC 

ITUS. $1.25. 

Both works uniform with Searing’s Virgil 

*,* Full catalogue and price-lists of over 40) Edu 
cational Works mailed on application. Any of the 
above sent for examination on receipt of price by 
the publishers, , 

Ay S: BARNES &*CO., 
111 and 113 William St., 


New York, 





The September r 


Eek t) RY 


CONTAINS 


“The Siege of Vicksburg”| , 
GENERAL GRANT, 


The second of his personal memoirs of the 
war; aiso, a letter from (ieneral Grant, 
dated June 22. 1885, qualifying some state- 
ments nade in his article on ‘‘ Shiloh’’ in the 
February Century. An interesting contri- 
bution is the diary of a lady who lived in 
Vicksburg during the siege. 


THE OTHER CONTENTS 
include ‘‘ The Silent South,” by George W. 
Cable; “The Great River of Alaska,’’ by 
Lieutenant Schwatka ; an illustrated travel 
paper, by W. D. Howells ; a short story of 
Virginia life in war time, by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison; ‘‘Connecticut in the Middle 
Ages,”’ by Wendell Phillips Garrison ; ** The 
Twilight of the Poets,’’ a valuable critical 
paper, by E. C. Stedman; Open Letters 
from Washington Gladden, Ff. V. Smalley, 
Charles Barnard, and others; with poems, 
other illustrated articles, etc. Price, 35 
cents ; sqid by all dealers. 


Tu Century Co., 


New York. 


Children’s Hymns 


WITH TUNES. 
By CARYL FLORIO. 
176 pages of Sunday- “School Hymns set to ap- 
ine ea Tunes; sure to please all who seek 


owing melodies and pure harmonies, 
Beautifully bound in cloth covers. 


$40 per 100; single copies, by mail, 50 ots, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 








338 Washington 8t,, Boston, Mase, \ 


81 Randolph 8t., Chicago, 


The Americal Male Choir. 


AC aieotics of Sacred and Secular Vusic. 
for Chorus and Quartet Choirs, Clubs. 
‘ olleses, and Singing societies; consisting 
of Quartets, Gospel songs, Anthems, Chants 

slees, Songs, and Patriotic Pieces. 

By J. H. TENNEY, a composer who has bad great 
success in this style, his music forming an attract 
ive feature in maby very popular books 

160 large octavo pages, 16 plecea. Choirs cx 
ing Male Quartets will flud the book a treasure 
all social singing circles will find tn it 
Secular music to their taste 
Price in Boards, $1, or $9 per dozen, 

Paper, SO Cents 
The extraordinary 


WAR SONGS, mrical ir mitary 


and patriotic feeling, typified by the increase and 
energy of Grand Army organizations, has brought 
this collection into very great favor. It contains 
Songs for the Camp Fire and the March, Memorial 
Songs. and, in fact, the choicest of all that (without 
bitterness) awaken memories of the g ont w ir 
Every family abs suld bave acopy. Chorus ” 
Male Voices, and there is an ace capauinent for 
Piano or Organ 


PRICE, 


COLLEGE SONGS, «s 


large number of arry stud 
true college vim to he nm, and A 
ite popular songs of the day, a * Rosalte.” “ My 
Bonnie,” ** Solomon Levi,” “* Clementine,” ete 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Mailed for the Retail Trice 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


Now Ready: 


~ 


yntain 
» ane 
Sacred aud 


50 CENTS. 

Pp hcgtirn suc 
tthe kind. A 
sack, with the 
cluding the favor 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FoR ME:srs, 


Moody & Sankey’s Meetings, 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By IRAD BANKEY & JAS.McGRANAIIAN 


Containing 128 large ovtavo pages of new and tried 
Songs especially adapted for devotional meetings 

THE GOSPEL CHOIR ts not intended to take the place 
of the GosPpeL Hymxs CONSOLIDAT¥D, but will be 
used fn connection with it, and will be found of 
great value. 


Music Edition, in Paper Covers, 30 cents. 
Mg Board - 40 “ 


a Cloth 50 
6 cents additional if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 East Ninth St.,New York, 


81 RanpDotrs St., Cuicaco. 
A NEW BOOK 






McPhail’s Anthems 


M. L. McPHAIL. 
The aim pe oe author has been to provide mus i 
for choirs of every degree of proficienc y, and 


all the various uses of the church service, and to 


this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc. 

The type throughout the book is 1_;ge, cle 
and legib f° ; the printing is well done; the bind 
ing is stro mg ar nd durable ; and taken all in all, 


new work is by far 
THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


. = CHURCH & CO is tast Vath Steet, New Vor City 


| 








DovBLE ELASTIC Pens, 
Sold by Stationers in U. S$. & Canada. 





Engravings and we gm 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 





OK AGENTS WANTED for 
MPLATEORM ECHOES, or <AVING TRUTHS for 


and Ifeart.” Now selling by thousands. A bran 
Sirudw John LB. Gough. 


The grandest book of the age. Ministers say “ Godspeed it’. 
Everyone laughs and cries over it 640 pages. 227 splendic i 


Be. Gade pene by Rev. I AN ABBOTT, 





», Tae ‘ONT sight. Send etna & rtra Terms, 
D. Wor NGTON & OV., Hartford, Conn, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Some of the gamblers driven out of Chicago have 
established their games in boats beyond the city limits 
on the lake. 


‘Our children cry for bread ” was the motto displayed 
at a recent Socialist picnic in Chicago, at which 300 kegs 
of beer were consumed. 


Says the Chicago *‘ Mail :” ‘* We are pleased to notice 
that religious subjects are once more becoming popular 
with Chicago ministers.” 


At the Fulton Street prayer-meeting in New York 
this request was presented : ‘‘ Will you pray for achurch 
which is prospering every way except spiritually ?” 


A Baptist clergyman in Dakota has held a great plow- 
ing and sowing bee, and seeded to wheat a large tract of 
land given by a wealthy member. If all goes well, the 
church will have several thousand bushels of wheat next 
season. 


The weight of Alpine avalanches isenormous. The 
volume of one that slid down the slope of the Tyrol 
on January 18, at Devies, is supposed to have been 
860,000 cubic met rs, and the weight of snow composing 
it was 45,000 tons. 


A syndicate at Council Bluffs, Iowa, is reported to be 
willing to pay all the running expenses of the city 
government, including salaries, water, fire, gas, police, 
and street repairs, provided that it is given the exclusive 
control of the saloons and gambling-rooms. 


A letter from China to the Springfield ‘‘ Union ” states 
that several of the young Cainese students who were 
in America have graduated in medicine under the teach- 
ing of Dr. Mackenzie at Tien-tsin. Most of them have 
been sent by the Government to different military posts 
as surgeons. 


The Lexington (Ky) ‘‘ Press” remarks : ‘‘ It may not 
be generally known, but it is a fact, that in the little 
churches in the mountain counties of Kentucky, where 
such disorder and lawlessness prevail, collections are 
taken up in aid of foreign missions, when they could 
spend every nickel of their money at home in educating 
the heathens.” 


The office-seekers’ attention is respectfully invited to 
the fact that the consulship at St. Paul de Loando, 
West Africa, is open. The late incumbent, who ob- 
tained the post over six competitors a year ago, has just 
returned, himself and wife having barely .scaped the 
coast fever alive. The salary is $1,000, and -he spent 
$2,000 in traveling expenses and doctors’ bills. 


Eyesight among civilized people is by no means so 
strong as among savages. An American in Zululand, 
by the assistance of a powerful glass, made out two dis- 
tinct objects on the horizon, which he guessed to be a 
mounted man with a walking companion. The Zulus 
with him were able at once to inform him who the man 
was, and that he was accompanied by his wife on foot. 


Electric street-cars have begun running in Baltimore. 
A local paper says that all connected with the enterprise 
look upon it as a complete success after vigorous efforts 
which have entirely overcome all obstacles. The cara 
run much smoother than when drawn by horses, and 
the distance is compassed, notwithstanding the stops, at 
one-third quicker time than made by horses or mules. 


Iowa druggists make monthly reports of liquor sales. 
Great numbers of invalids who doctor themselves seem 
to be under daily alcoholic treatment. For instance, a 
small dealer in Muscatine, where all the sanitary condi- 
tions are favorable, finds that it takes fifty-one feet of 
paper to enumera‘e his sales for a month. He sold as 
medicine 152 barrels of beer, 89 gallons of whisky, 19 
of gin, 7 of alcohol, and 3 of brandy. 


Toward the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
blacksmith manufactured a padlock of iron, steel, and 
brass, of eleven pieces, and a pipe key, all of which 
only weighed one grain. He also made a chain of gold 
of forty five links, which he fastened to the lock and 
key and put around the neck of a flea, which drew the 
whole with perfect ease. The chain, key, lock, and flea 
altogether weighed one grain and a half. 


The Privy Council of England was called upon to 
hear an appeal against asentence of death. The earliest 
time it could be reached was Friday afternoon, but this 
very Friday the appell.nt was hanged at Winnipeg, 
Lord Watson therefore sapiently remarked ‘‘ that it ap- 
peared doubtful whether there was eny petitioner at 
their lordships’ bar,” and it did not appear to be expe- 
dient to have any discussion on the petition. 


Benson’s watch, the size of a sixpence, creates quite a 
sensation at the London “Inventions.” There is an- 
other, the size of a shilling, which shows the time, the 
year, the month, the day of the month and week, and 
the phase of themoon. It arranges itself to suit the exi- 
gencies of leap year, and performs all these various 





functions by being wound as an ordinary but less compll- 
cated chronometer. It repeats, when required, the 
hours, the quarters, and minutes on a deep toned gong. 
It is priced at £500. 


One curious revelation of the last census was the 
growth of the female population of the large cities. It 
was shown that New York contains about 25,000 more 
women than men; Boston has a surplus of 18.000 wo- 
men ; in Baltimore there are 17,000 more women than 
men; and so on in several other of the large Eastern 
cities. Fifty years ago it was the men who came to the 
cities to pursue their careers, while the women stayed 
at home; but more recently, women, both in this coun- 
iry and in Europe, have been crowding to the business 
centers. 


If the original forests of the States of Indiana and 
Ohio were standing to-day, says the Chicago ‘‘ Herald,” 
their valuation would be many times greater than are 
the farms which they were sacrificed to improve. In 
making teir farms the settlers in those States destroyed 
millions and millions of dollars’ worth of black walnut. 
Miles and miles of fence were laid with black walnut 
rails. An old farmer says that only thirty years ago 
he began making his farm, and that he had worked 
eight years in clearing it of the walnut timber, eighty 
acres of which he burned up. After thirty years of 
cultivation the farm is worth $8,000. If it had its 
walnut timber back it would be worth more than 
$100,000. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanted with a postage stamp, will receive a Peply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabie.} 


Iam anxious to know if I ought to send my little boy, aged 
seven years, to the publicschool next month. There {s no private 
schoo! of any character in our city. The public school of our 
ward has in it ome very good children and some very bad ones 
The instruction is, as I learn from inquiry, fairly thorough, and 
the teachers are faithful During the last year I have myself 
taught my boy, and he has made excellent progress in everything 
but writing. It takes comparatively little of my time, and I can 
spare it as well the coming year asthe past I was not trained 
for a teacher, but I have read sarefully the best books on teach - 
ing, and so, in a measure, prepared myself. Myson is neither 
delicate nor robust. He hasa little sistertwoandah:lf years 
old, but no other playmate steadily. Would you advise sending 
him to school, or continuing to instruct him at home? In your 
judgment, will he be likely to be kept in better health, to learn 
more readily, and to improve in morals by being sent to school 
or by being taught at home ? D. 

August 13, 1885. 


In our judgment, the home is the best school for either 
boy or girl until they have reached the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, provided the home is one of a fair amount of literary 
culture and the father or mother is able personally to euper- 
intend the education of the children. The school for young 
children is a makeshift, rendered necessary in many cases, 
sometimes by the total lack of literary atmosphere in the 
household, sometimes by the inability of the parents to give 
the time necessary to superintend the needtul intellectual 
training. With most children, healthful occupation, a little 
study—two or three hours a day—and every possible facility 
for incidental information by stimulating an inquiring spirit 
and answering their inquiries, afford the best foundation 
on which to build asubsequent scholarship. In acase such 
as you describe, we should say, by all means do not send the 
boy to school, either public or private, for at least three 
years tocome. The public school is a great blessing to the 
country, because it provides a stimulant and a guidance to 
thought for thousands of children who would get nothing 
whatever of either in their own homes; but in most com- 
munities the classes are so large and the system so inexor- 
able that the instruction becomes, almost inevitably, me- 
chanical—the child is not treated as an individual nor 
taught to do his own thinking. After his moral character is 
fairly established there is a positive advantage in being 
brought in contact, as he isin the public school, with all 
sorts of boys; but the hazard of subjecting him to this trial 
at seven years of age is very great, and only to be submitted 
to in case of necessity, because this hazard is less than that 
of absolute idleness. 


Ihave a neighbor—a dear, patient woman—who is the “ seo- 
ond wife.”’ Now, is it right that the husband should object to 
any changes or refurnishing because the house and all its ap- 
pointments were just what the first wife admired (years ago) 
and valued even to penu iousness? Wife No. 2 has a love for 
the beautiful, with a cultivated taste and intelligent judgment, 
and the husband has ample means to satisfy all her desires. She 
is a Christian, too. Is that any reason why she ought not to wish 
for pretty things, and get them too (when she can), and then be 
called extravagant? Do tell us something on this subject. We 
have often tulked the matter over together, and I should like to 
have the opinion of “ higher authority” than myself. Let me 
add that the husband is adding dollar to dollar, and bank stock 
to bank stock, and yet in his eyes itis no harm to worship the 
* golden calf,” but dreadfully unchristian-lize to love beautiful 
things and desire them. A Lone-Time READER. 

If we were writing this paragraph for the husband to 
read, we should say to him: You have taken this woman to 
be your wife, and you have promised to love and to cherish 
her. You violate that promise if you allow her love for the 
beautiful to go unsatisfied, provided you have the means 
wherewith to satisfy it. A man who grudges his wife neces- 
sary food and clothing, and leaves her in hunger and cold, 
is berated as a brute; he who marries a woman of intellect- 





ual and artistic tastes, and leaves her higher nature to 
starve when he could provide for it, is only less a brute be- 
cause his fault is that of stupidity rather than that of crimi- 
nal neglect. You should have considered the question 
whether you were willing to make a home for your second 
wife suited to her needs before you married her; and you 
have no right to demand that she shall be suited with what 
perhaps suited another nature, and perhaps did not, for 
you may have been as blind before as you are now. But if 
we were writing this paragraph for the wife we should say ; 
You took this man for better or for worse, and you find him 
in some respects worse. It is better for your happiness and 
for your welfare that you accept this condition of things 
than that you should resist it orrepine atit. You will 
neither make your husband nor yourself happy by beating 
against the wires of “your cage. Weare all caged, more or 
less, and the truest rule for happiness is to moderate our 
desires and adapt them to our possessions, and so to learn 
with Paul how to be abased as well as how to abound, and 
in whatever state we are therewith to be content. 


In your exposition of the Suncay-school lesson for August 16 
you say: ‘It is generally taken for granted that this slaying of 
the priests was divinely ordered and divinely approved. I see 
no evidence of either.” Do not the following passages, Exod 
xxii., 20; Deut xiil., 1-18, xvii , 2-7, xvili., 20; and 2 Kiogs x , 25, 
30, afford evidence that the slaying was according to law, «nd 
therefore that it had been virtually, if not specifically, ordsred 
by God, and must have met the divine approval ? H. 

St. Paci, Minn, August 9, 1885. 

There is no doubt that, in the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
God was the supreme head, or king, and any attempt to 
turn the allegiance of the people away from him was recog 
nized as high treason, punishable, as treason is in every 
State, with death; but it does not follow that any one had 
the right to call upon the people to rise and execute this 
punishment without due process of law. It is worthy of 
note that Elijah himself, in his subsequent experience, 
seems to indicate not only depression, but confe sion of 
something wrong (1 Kings xix., 4), and his pleading with 
God in the fourteenth verse of the same chapter has the 
tone of apology or self-justification. At all events, there is 
no evidence that his action was directed by God, and no 
evidence that it was subsequently approved by him. 


Can you tell me the names, addresses, and prices of subscrip- 
tion of two or three of the best (I mean representative) Socialist 
papers? Yours truly, H. M. B. 

“The Alarm,’’ of Chicago, is the best journal to give you 
an idea of the dynamiters and the anarchists, the noisiest 
but, in our judgment, the least influential of the Socialists. 
** John Swinton’s Paper,’’ New York City, will represent to 
you the radical but not purely destructive Socialism. There 
are a large number of labor papers, of which the ‘*‘ Haverhill 
Laborer,’’ Haverhill, Mass. ; the ‘* Craftsman,’’ Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the ‘‘Labor Tribune,’’ Pittsburg, Pa., are 
among the best and most influential. You ought, by all 
means, to see a pamphlet on ‘‘ American Socialism,’ by 
Professor Ely, one ef the Johns Hopkins publications, itself 
an elaboration and amplification of his articles in The 
Christian Union. 


Will you please give me the name of the best Bible text-book ? 
Iam trying to fit myself for a more systematic study cf the 
Bible, and notice in one of your articles on ‘* How to Study the 
Bible” you recommend a Bible text. book. Cc. W. 

Cisco, Texas. 

The best Bible text-book, on the whole, we think to be 
one published by the American Tract Society, for seventy- 
five cents. It gives, however, only Scriptare references, not 
the Scripture text. A very excellent one, which does give 
the text, is the ‘* Bible Text Cyclopedia,” published by Lip 
pincott. There are several others, but these we have found 
the most satisfactory and practically useful. 


Will you kindly tell me what Greek text of the New Testament 

is the best, and where I can get it? 
H. T. 8. 

The best Greek text is undoubtedly that of Westcott and 
Hort, published by Harper & Bros. Unless you are a very 
good Greek scholar you will find a very useful aid in a 
Greek and English New Testament with Lexicon attached, 
published by Baxter & Sons, London ; John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. The text is not modern, but the convenience of 
baving in compact form the Greek and the English and a 
dictionary bound together is very great. 








THE LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE. 


HE Executive Committee of the National Law 
and, Order League met at Saratoga, August 25, the 
President, C. C. Bonney, E:q., of Chicago, in the 


chair. Mr. John G. Webster, of Boston, was elected 
Treasurer in place of Mr. Henry P. Kidder, re- 
signed, and Mr. Wannamaker, of Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the Committee in place of Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
resigned. Both the gentlemen resigning « xpressed their 
warm approval of the objects and work of the League, 
and their regret that other duties prevented their active 
co-operation. An invitation was received from a num- 
ber of leading citizens of Cincinnati to the League to 
hold its next annual meeting, February 22, in that city. 
It was accepted, and a committee of arrangements was 
appointed to invite speakers, arrange a programme, etc. 
The Secretary, Mr. Dudley, reported that the official 
organ of the League, ‘‘ Law and Order,” was already on 
a self supporting basis. He was instructed to prepare a 
circular requesting the clergy of the various churches to 
address their people, on the Sunday preceding the annual 
meeting, on the dangers of lawlessness and the duty and 
importance of obedience to law. 
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LAY HELPERS. 


NE of the most effective agencies for good work 
in the Established Church of England is that 
known as the Church Army. It endeavors to utilize all 
the good features ot the Salvation Army movement, but 
gives them adistinctly church tone. At the meeting of 
the Curate Society Convention, held in the latter part 
of June, in London, a report on the condition of the 
Church Army was read, and it was stated that forty 
nine working men were engaged in the work, and that 
during the past year three thousand adults were 
confirmed, and that there are now, or were at the 
time of the Convention, one thousand more waiting for 
the rite to be administered. It was stated that there are 
more than five thousand communicant members, who 
during the past year had raised three thousand pounds. 
Canon Body made an able address, in which he stated 
that if the ordinary church methods of the parish are not 
well adapted for mission work, a rector of good 
judgment will gladly make use of other agencies, and that 
earnest mission work leads to an absolute strengthening 
of the parish. As a proof that his conclusions are 
correct, he gave the following instance : 

In a certain pit-village with 11,000 inbabitants there 
was church accommodation for only 350. Moreover, a 
section of the parish was so completely cut off from the 
church by a railway that it might be said to have no 
spiritual provision whatever. Under these circum- 
stances, he sent into the district a young collier who had 
had some experience in mission work, thinking that 
if he did no good he could not well do much harm. 
But the young man’s labors proved a marvelous success, 
for in a little time he collected a congregation of four 
or five huadred, and formed a Bible class for men with 
sixty-three members, and one for women with fifty or 
sixty. In such a case it is obvious that all his work 
would be thrown away unless a church and a priest 
could be provided for the sub-parish which had thus 
been formed. 

There {s always a possibility of a misunderstanding 
between the clergymen of the parish and the lay mis- 
sionary. Sometimes the people become so attached to 
the missionary that they refuse to attend the parish 
church, and will only !isten to the sermons of those 
who first drew their attention to the deep things of life. 
The ‘‘ Church Times,” in an editorial, says : 

‘* We are very far from saying that lay helpers are not 
sometimes a great trial. There is an smusing story of a 
bishop who once sent his domestic chaplain to examine 
a number of gray-headed lay helpers, and to whom his 
chaplain returned in dismay, exclaiming, ‘ Examine 
them, my lord? Why, I can’t keep them from exam- 
ining me! When [ tell them anything, they say, Quite 
right, young man!’ It is no doubt quite true that the 
clergy may at times find the conceit of their lay helpers 
hard to put up with; but what {is the use of skill and 
experience if they do not show a way to turn any likely 
instrument, though it be a little faulty, to good account ? 
Meanwhile, it is most desirable that bishops should 
keep this difficulty before their eyes, and if they could 
devise any practical means of preventing the collapse of 
lay help, either by general exhortation or by inviting 
clergymen to consult them in particular cases, they 
would be doing a service to the church of which they 
are the chief pastors, and by consequence to religion 
itself. It would be well if they could get people to un- 
derstand that jealousy, whether of a curate or of a lay 
helper, is about the most contemptible form in which 
human weakness can display itself. If an incumbent 
could but bring himself to see that his business is not 
so much to do his work as to get his work done—that is 
to say, to get the whole work which his parish requires 
done somehow and done well—he would never dream 
of envying the gifts of his subordinates, but would try 
todo his very best to surround himself with the most 
capable assistants he could compass.” 

The ‘‘ Church Times” advocates the establishment of 
a large honorary diaconate—that is, an order of real 
deacons who are able and willing to work without pe- 
cuniary remuneration. 

The readers of The Christian Union have heard this 
question again and again : How can the laboring man be 
attracted to the church and be held there after he is 
attracted ? 

Would it not be well to try and create among the 
the laboring men an order of lay helpers who would 
werk among their fellow-laborers? They are the only 
ones who are practically familiar with the trials and 
temptations of a laborer’s life; and would not the gath- 
ering of workingmen {in small bodies, in comfortable 
rooms established at sufficient intervals throughout the 
city, during the week-day evenings, lead them into a 
church where the hours of service and the order of ex- 
ercise were arranged with a view to the comfort and 
convenience of the man who works from eight to ten 
hours a day, six days in the week, and for his wife, 
who is compelled to do all the work for the family, if 
she is not forced also to add to its income by going 
“out at day’s work.” The main difficulty is that almos; 





all philanthropists endeavor to help the poor in their own 
way rather than in the way that the poor man wishes to 
be and can be helped. Is not the attempt made to deal 
with the working people more on the ideal plane of what 
they should be than on the practical one of what they 
are ? 





A JEWISH REVIVAL. 

HE Executive Board of the Union of American 

Hebrew Congregations over a year ago decided to 
send out circular letters with a request for written an- 
swers. The circular contained this question: ‘‘ What 
measures seem to you practicable to assure the rising 
generation of Jews such Jewish teaching as will more 
surely tend to create in them an active foterest in Jew- 
ish affairs and an earnest participation in the intellect- 
ual and moral life of the Jewish community ?” About 
200 letters were sent out, and all were answered. All 
the writers agree that Judaism js not in a healthful con- 
dition in this country, and suggest various remedies to 
bring and hold the young people to the old faith and 
practice. There is almost a universal advocacy of the 
establishment of a Synod. Dr. Sonneschein, of St. 
Louis, says: ‘‘ Bring before the next council a plan 
for the establishment of a Synod as one of the foremost 
auxiliaries of the Union; convoke that Synod, to be 
composed of seventy learned Jews—officlating rabbis 
and lay scholars—to New York or Cincinnati right after 
the coming holidays, and you wil: certainly lay the 
solid foundation to the American Jewish sanctuary of 
the near future, and also satisfy the pressing and just 
wants of the present generation. The rabbis alone can- 
not do anything. What they want, what they need, is 
the co-operation of our wisest, best, and most potent 
men and women in the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. Call for such a co-operation, establish 
a Synod, and all will be righted in a few years. ‘God 
will not forsake his people.’ But we who are chosen 
—we ought not to let our best opportunity go by de 
fault.” The Rev. Dr. H. P. Mendes, of New York 
City, in closing his letter, says ‘‘I suggest a revival, 
led by our parents and our Elders; sufficient ecclesias- 
tical authority to prevent liberty becoming license, and a 
general recognition of the fact that our nation has not 
been preserved, in spite of all ethnological law, for so 
many centuries simply in order that we may become 
citizens of the country of our adoption.” 

The Rev. D. Davidson, of Des Moines, Iowa, writes : 
‘Tf the leaders of the Union bave the earnest desire to 
redeem our people in this country from the slavery of 
atheism, indifferentism, and mammonism, and if it is 
the earnest desire of our first-class rabbis to elevate the 
rising generation to the high standard of true Israelites, 
then let us fervently pray that Providence may send us 
a second Moses, whose mission should be to lead us at 
least forty years in the wilderness, until the older ones 
are dead and buried, and the younger ones have learned 
to recognize that the temple is no house of comedy, nor 
is the Sabbath-school an arena of disregard and irrever- 
ence. ‘Sapienti sat.’” 

The Rev. E. Willner, of Oil City, Pa., says: ‘‘ I con- 
sider it of prime importance that the language of our 
faith be cherished at home and in school. I know from 
experience that the Hebrew language interests the chil- 
dren in Judaism, its history, etc., more than anything 
else. Our children should be able to read the Bible in 
the original, and be acquainted with post-biblical Hebrew 
literature. This would serve two purposes. It would 
increase their interest in their people, and at the same 
time obviate the difficulty of the language of our Prayer- 
Book. By all means keep Hebrew in the ritual, and 
see to it that it shall not be an unknown language to our 
children.” 

Letters from many other prominent rabbis were re- 
ceived, all advocating the same general methods, some 
proposing the making the temples more attractive, estab- 
lishing book concerns, circuit preaching, and the 
strengthening of respect for Jewish institutions. 


THE GUILD OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


SINGULAR business meeting was held in Cleve. 

land, Ohio, recently, of an earnest, active associa- 
tion, and not a member present. All business is trans- 
acted by correspondence. The Cleveland papers give 
the following account : 

‘« The officers have just been elected and the annual 
business transacted of an association, with headquarters 
in this city, known as the Guild of the Holy Cross. 
Strange to say, not an active member of the guild was 
present at this novel convention, although the final 
action of the association was prefaced with an animated 
discussion by the active members on various questions 
of interest. One member was in Baltimore, another in 
Wellington, another in Washington, and others were 
scattered throughout the Union. They were absent for 
the very sad reason that each is a bed ridden invalid. 
The society isa guild of invalids, the only one of its 
peculiar kind in the world, although England has one 
somewhat similar, and New York City has an organiza- 











tion resembling it in a slight degree, which is known as 
The Shutin Band. The business of this guild is all 

transacted through correspondence. 
in the remarkable work are Miss Mary F 
daughter of the Rev. James Bolles, rector emeritus of 
Trinity Church, Cleveland, who is its chaplain, and 
Mrs. C. P. Ranney, its warden. 
rule is intercessional prayer. Ths members are taught 
to forget their own ills in praying for others and for one 
another. Pathetic petitions for prayer come pouring in 
upon the Secretary every day. While prayers for re- 
covery or relief from pain sre offered, the members are 
not believers in the faith cure. It is not a charity 
organization, although the invalids have a compassion 

ate fund, supplied from their own resources, upon which 
destitute members draw in case of need. Many of the 
members who had supposed themselves helpless invalids 
have taken new courage under tie inspiration of the 
guild, and are now earning their own living. A lady 
member in Baltimore, who has long been bed-ridden, 
has become an expert in the embroidery of church vest 

ments and decorations. Miss Helen Kate Powers, of 
Wellington, Ohio, is so crippled with rheumatism that 
she has the use of but one hand, and that in a limited 
degree, and one eye is blind. She can neither walk nor 
move, but is carried on pleasant days to points from 
which she sketches scenery or figures, and she now earns 
a handeome income from her paintings. William T. 
Gould, a paralytic of Cleveland, has become a success 
ful designer in pen and ink, and is illustrating a work 
for Auditor Leland of the Lake Shore Railway. The 
guild has been in existence five years, but its members 
have worked so quietly that it has never before been 
noticed in the press.” 


The main movers 


solles 


The only obligatory 


HOMES FOR GIRLS. 

AST year there was established in the East End of 

London, on the thoroughfare known as the Mile 
End Road, a lodging-house for girls. One of the ladies 
interested in the establishment of the home assumed 
the position of superintendent. The rates of charges 
are exceedingly low : Bed, with use of warm bath, 4d. 
per night; breakfast, 1d.; dinner, 3d.; supper, 1d. 
The ladies have just made their first annual reports, and 
instance a few of the cases that have been helped by 
them : 

Annie C——, aged twelve, was rescued from a dis- 
reputable lodging-house by a clergyman’s wife. Her 
home had been broken up through the parents’ removal 
to the workhouse. She was kept at Whittington House 
for ten days, until she could be taken in at a training- 
school, where she is now doing well. 

Mary D——,, aged twenty-two, taken in from a mis 
sion home; very friendless, anxious to obtain a situa 
tion; stayed three weeks, until a good place was 
obtained for her, where she is doing well. ‘‘It was 
a lucky day for me when I first found Whittington 
House,” she writes, gratefully. 

Priscilla P——, mother and child. Respectable young 
widow, quite friendless, having come up from the coun 
try in the belief, shared by so many, that in London 
there was more work and better wages to be found. A 
place as cook has been obtained for the mother, and it 
is hoped they will be able to emigrate eventually. 

Amelia and K. M , two girls brought by their 
mother in tears at the cruelty of their stepfather, who 
had violent bursts of temper, due to sunstroke while 
serving in India as asoldier. Both girls were quickly 
placed out in service, and are doing well. One desires 
to emigrate. 

Jane B——, homeless and friendless, having lost the 
kind mistress she had lived with for three years. Has 
been steady and industrious, and learnt cooking while 
in the Home; is now waiting for a free passage to 
Queensland. 

Adelaide G——, a country girl come to London for 
an interview with the matron of the London Hospital as 
a preliminary to being engaged as nurse. Utterly igno- 
rant of town life, and without a friend. Sheltered fora 
night and day. Most grateful. 

The girls who go to this home, if they will accept it, 
are taught housekeeping, cooking, or needlework. They 
remain here until they are fitted for a more useful 
sphere, and then employment is found for them. 








THE CENTENNIAL PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
THE CHILDREN. 


The editor of ‘‘The Sunday-School Times”’ has done a 
timely and worthy act in reproducing from its centennial 
number of June 17, 1876(a memorable anniversary) the 
followiag memorial message : 

** WASHINGTON, June 6, 1876. 
“To th Editor of the Sunday School Times, Philadelphia : 

** Your favor of yesterday, asking a message from me to 
the children and youths of the United States, to accompany 
your Centennial number, is received. My advice to Sunday- 
schools, no matter what their denomination, is: Hold fast 
to the Bible as the sheet-anchor of your liberties; write its 
precepts in your hearts and PRACTICE THEM IN YOUR LIVES 
(underscoring this]. To the influence of this book we are in- 
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debted for all the progress made in true civilization, and to 
this we must look as our guide in the future. 

‘«* Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin isa reproach 
to any people,’ Yours respectfully, U. 8. Grant.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| Zhe Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—There was a good attendance on the closing day of 
the Methodist camp-meeting at Asbury Grove, though the 
weather was rather chilly for such services. Inthe morn- 
ing the Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, of East Boston, preached; the 
Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, of Marblehead, preached the after- 
noonsermon. At the evening meeting there were three ad- 
dresses ; one by the Rey. C. M. Melden, of South Lawrence, 
on * After Camp-Meeting Work ;” one by the Rev. George 
8. Chadbourne, D.D., of Monument Square Church, Boston, 
on “Counsels to Converts and Reclaimed Persons ,’’ and 
one by the Rev. V. A. Cooper, of Lynn, on ‘What More 
can we do now before we leave the Camp-ground ?” 

On Monday of last week the Methodist camp-meeting 
opened at Claremont Junction, N. H., wich a small attend- 
ante, the weather being unfavorable. The meeting is in 
charge of the Rev. J. E. Robins, presiding elder of the 
Claremont district,and the Rev. A. L. Cooper, presiding 
elder of the Springfield district. 

—The fifty-second annual convention of Universalist 
churches of Vermont and the province of Quebec opened at 
Jellows Falls, Vt., August 25, with a good attendance. 

Principal Bragdon, of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., is at home after a brief absence in Pennsylvania, and 
finds the many improvements in laboratory, gymnasium, 
and Handiwork Hall well advanced. The school is well 
filled for next year. Mr. Bragdon has declined the Presi 
dency of the Baltimore College for Women, and will remain 
at Lasell. 

—Ground has been broken for a Young Men’s Christian 
Association at New Haven, Conn. The building will be 
located on the west side of High Street, near Alumni Hall. 
It will cost $60,000, 

—A memorial window will be placed in Trinity Church at 
Boston, Mass., by Mr. Edward Peters, in memory of his 
wife. It represents the Transfiguration. 

—The corner-stone of St. George’s Episcopal Chapel was 
laid at Newport, R. I., August 25. Bishops Clarke and Pot- 
ter were present. 

—The First Congregational Church at Chicopee, Mass., 
wes reopened last Sunday, after extensive alteration and 
repairs. 

—The (ieneral Association of Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches of New Hampshire will hold its annual 
meeting with the First Congregational Church of Nashua, 
September 15, 16, and 17. 

—The Baptist church at Athol, Mass., is receiving exten- 
sive repairs ardimprovements. The church will be reopened 
the latter part of September. 

A new $1,000 organ has been put into the Methodist 
church at East Douglas, Mass. 

—The Universalist church at Malden, Mass., is under- 
going repairs. 

—About 7,000 poor children have visited Lake Walden, 
Mass., this year, in charge of the Committee on Poor Chil- 
dren’s Excursions. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—The Year-Book of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions for 1885, together with the Official Report of the 
Twenty-sixth International Convention of these Associa- 
tions, held in Atlanta last May, making, in all, a pamphlet 
of 300 pages, has jast been published by the International 
Committee at Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, New 
York. The proceedings of the Convention, including the 
practical and valuable addresses and papers by experienced 
men, upon topics of interest connected with the work of 
these societies, are given in full. The Year-Book contains 
very complete reports from the #00 American Associations, 
and lists and reports of the 2,000 Associations in Europe 
and other parts of the Old World. There are now, in all, 
2,931 of these Societies. The reports show that eighty-two 
of the American Associations own the buildings they oc- 
cupy, which are valued at over $3,500,000. Add to this the 
other real estate—building funds, furniture, etc.—and the 
total net property is $4,353,090. Last year’s current ex- 
penses of 608 of the Associations in the United States and 
Canada aggregated $687,587 ; 317 report libraries valued a 
$265,703 ; 93 Bible classes and Gospel meetings for young 
men only, with a total average attendance of 15,690: and 
hundreds of educational classes, lectures, literary societies, 
sociabies, and reading-rooms are reported. The statistics 
reveal a growth in the physical department of the work of 
these societies ; rambling, rowing, swimming, and base-ball 
clubs are reported in addition to gymnasiums. Nearly 400 
men are at work as General Secretaries and other paid 
officers of local Associations and State and International 
Committees. Associations are reported to exist in 190 col- 
leges ; and 69 Railroad Branches, 12 German Branches, and 
34 Colored Associations send in reports. A comparison of 
the summaries for several years past shows a gratifying 
and steady increase in the work done in these Associations 
by young men for young men. 

—A Protestant Episcopal chapel, to cost about $2,000, 
will be erected at Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., during the 
Fall. 

—A new home for the destitute blind will be erected by 
the Society for the Relief of the Destitute Blind at 104th 
Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 

—From Texas to ‘“‘ Gospel Chapel,” Brooklyn, N. Y., 
comes a report from a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union: “In so large a field I seem to be sowing 





only in fence corners ; and here is a settlement called the 
Dark Corner, where parental and other opposition prevents 
the moral instruction and improvement of the children. 
In another community Mormon hostility has defeated sev- 
eral attempts to start a Sunday-school, but I hope my Union 
school will be more successful. Here is another settlement 
where a school, started some time since, was closed because 
of denominational differences. Reorganized as a Union 
school, it is flourishing and increasing. I was glad to be 
at a picnic recently where three Union schools had profit- 
able exercises—glad to see their prosperity secured by a 
victory over denominational prejudices.”’ 

—The Fair Hill Baptist Church of Philadelphia have pur- 
chased, on Lehigh Avenue, achapel from the Presbyterians. 

—The Hospital Committee of the Board of Poor Guard- 
ians ask the Fairmount Art Association to erect a cancer 
ward in connection with the hospital, to be known as the 
Grant ward. 

—A Jewish synagogue was recently dedicated in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

—Two large tents have been erected at Broad and Sus- 
«nehanna Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., for evangelistic work. 

—Sing Sing Camp-meeting closed last week after a very 
successful season 

—A new Methodist church for the use of colored people 
was dedicated last Sunday at Maspeth, L. I. 

—The anniversary of the West New Jersey Baptist Asso- 
ciation will be held September 8, in the First Church of 
Camden, N. J. 

—The new chapel of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia will be ready for occupancy in September. 

—The Bethesda Church of Philadelphia is being enriched 
by the building of a beautiful stone spire—a memorial of 
the wife and children of the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Eva. 

—It is proposed to erect a new church building for Trin- 
ity parish of Newark, N. J. The present church building is 
too small for the congregations. 

—The Baptist church at Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., 
has been improved at an expense of $1,000. 

—The Baptist church at Rose, N. Y., has been greatly 
improved. 

—It is said that a split will occur in the Fourth Methodist 
Protestant Church of Pittsburg, Pa., because roller-skating 
was allowed to form one of the attractions at the church 
festival held last week. 

THE WEST. 

—The Women’s Missionary Societies of Chicago, Ill., are 
about to open a Christian training-school for women. Prop- 
perty and a charter have been secured. The pupils will be 
trained for home and foreign missionary work, and have 
practical training by working among the poor of the city. 

—All Souls’ Church (Unitarian) will build a new house of 
worship, to cost $10,000. The building in front will be two 
stories, the second floor being the parsonage, the first con- 
taining the library, class-room, study, and parlors. The 
rear of the edifice will be the auditorium, having a seating 
capacity for 400 people. 

—The Grant Place Methodist Episcopal Church of Chicago, 
Ill., will erect a new building on Faillerton Avenue, to cost 
$25,000. The building will be of pressed brick, with brown- 
stone trimmings ; handsome stained-glass windows will add 
to the richness of the interior. 

—The Church of the Epiphany (Protestant Episcopal) of 
Chicago, Ill., will be one of the most beautiful church edi- 
fices in that city when completed. The rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Morrison, has given his entire vacation to overseeing the 
work of construction, preaching each Sunday in the old 
church. St. Luke’s Church, same city, is nearly completed. 
Two old church buildings, St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal 
and the Dutch Reformed on Washington Boulevard, have 
been sold, and in their stead flat-houses will be erected. 

—The congregation of the People’s Church of Chicago will 
begin holding services in the new opera- house September 6. 
The seating capacity of the opera-house is much larger than 
that of Hooley’s Theater, formerly occupied by this congre- 
gation. 

—The Presbyterian church at Homer, Mich., will be im- 
proved at an expense of $4,500. 

—A new Congregational church will be erected at Grand 
Blanc, Mich., at once. 

—At Republic, Mich., a Swedish Methodist Episcopal 
church will be built this Fall. 

—During the revival inthe Methodist Episcopal church 
at Cheboygan, Mich., a large number united with the 
church. 

—The Michigan Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will convene at Grand Rapids, Mich., Sep- 
tember 24. Bishop Warren, of Denver, Col., will preside. 

—A Methodist church was dedicated last Sunday at Ster- 
ling, Mich. 

—The German Evangelical Church at lonia, Mich., is a 
most beautiful building. It will be dedicated at an early 
date. 

—St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church of 8t. Louis, 
Mo., has been presented by the Princess of Wales with a 
jeweled altar cross. The rector of the church has had some 
correspondence with the Princess, who is deeply interested 
in the affairs of the Church in all countries. 

—A free Methodist church has been dedicated at Chicago, 
Ill. 

—A new Presbyterian college will be built at Emporia, 
Kan., to cost $75,000. 

—An Episcopal church will be built this Fall at Pontiac, 
Il. 

—A Gerinan Lutheran church will be built at an early 
date at St. Paul, Minn. 

—Silver Lake Congregational Church at Minneapolis, 
Minn., will cost $15,000. 

—At Fulton, lowa, an Episcopal church to cost $7,000 will 
be built at once. 





THE SOUTH. 

—According to the minutes of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, just published, the white Baptists have 570 asso- 
ciations, 14,102 churches, and 997,509 member's ; the colored 
Baptists have 7,480 churches, with 871,043 members. Total 
Baptists in the South, 1,868,552. Baptisms for the year 
were 64,301 whites, and 38,538 colored. 

—The Georgia State Agricultural Society, at the recent 
convention held at Marietta, passed a resolution requesting 
the Governor to appoint a “‘ day of thanksgiving and praise 
to our heavenly Father for his goodness and inercy in bless- 
ing us with good seasons, good crops, and the prospects of 
a bountiful harvest.’’ 

—One thousand colored students attended the three At- 
lanta colleges during the last term ; besides the re were 2,000 
negro children in the public schools of the city. Another 
college is being erected, and the colored populat'on of Geor- 
gia will enjoy excellent educational advantages. Industrial 
schools are in operation at two of the colleges ; some fine 
specimens of manual skill] have been exhibited, and a high 
standard of scholarship is being established. 

—The Y. M. C. A. work among the railroad em ployees 
throughout the South has been very successful, and several 
of the associations in the large cities are taking steps to 
extend their influence in this direction. 

—The increased attention bestowed by the secular press 
of the South upon the temperance and educational ques- 
tions indicate the importance of these movements in the 
South. The friends of temperance are working hopefully, 
and are making rapid progress in the enactment of local 
option laws; and the attendance at the Normal Schools 
convened under the auspices of the Slater fund has been 
unusually large during the present summer. 

—The Presbyterians are erecting a church edifice at Jack 
son, Tenn. 

—Twenty-four converts have united with the Baptist 
church at Senoria, Ga. 

—Bishop Watson, of North Carolina, held religious sery- 
ices at Marteo, on Roanoke Island, recently. This is be- 
lieved to be the second time in three hundred years (since 
1584) that a religious service according to the forms of the 
Episcopal Prayer-Book has been held on Roanoke Island. 

—The Methodists are erecting a new church edifice at 
Franklington, La. 

—The revival at Lampasas, Texas, still continues. 

—The Baptist church at Greenboro’, N. C., was destroyed 
by fire recently. Steps are being taken to rebuild immedi- 
ately. 

—The Episcopalians of Mississippi are increasing in 
strength, and are doing a good work among the colored 
population. The number of clergy has grown from twenty- 
seven to thirty-nine, and the diocese is comfortably sup- 
porting two bishops. 

—One of the most popular benevolent movements in 
Scotland at the present time is the sending of young boys out 
tohomes in Canada. Atarecent meeting heldin Edinburgh 
Castle, 120 boys were present, forming the tenth party that 
has been sent out. Dr. Barnardo, who has charge of this 
work, made an address. He stated that he was receiving 
from all parts of the country every encouragement ; that the 
children had been received at the rate of 100 a month, and 
that he hoped by the close of the year to report that homes 
had been found for 2,000 boys and girls in Canada. The 
work is conducted on a basis and system somewhat similar 
to our own Children’s Aid Society. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Joseph Alden, a retired minister, died at his residence in 
New York August 30, aged seventy-eight years. 

—George H. Scott declines to supply the pulpit of the church 
at Rockland, Me., another year. 

F G. Morris, of Easthampton, Mass., has been engaged to 
supply the pulpit of the church at Williamsburg, Mass., for one 
year. 

—Doremu3 Scudder, son of Dr. Scudder, of Chicago, IIl., was 
ordained at Kobe, Japan, June 17. The occasion was most 
interesting. Eight Japanese churches were represented in the 
council. 

—T. Barber, of Ada, Mizh., has received a call to the church 
at Shelby, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—William Brobston, a retired minister, died at Chicago, IIL, 

August 30, aged ninety years. 
BAPTIST. 


—Henry Bray, pastor of the church at Nicetown, Pa., has 
resigned. 

—F.B. Dickinson, pastor of the First Church at Norwich, Conn., 
has accepted a call to the church at Somerville, Mass. 

—R. D. Shepard, of Shenandoah, Iowa, because of a change of 
theological views, has decided to leave the Baptist ministry. 

—Isaac W. Enmery died at Webster, Mass., iast week, aged 
fifty-three years. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—J. W. Gray, pastor of the Protestant Methodist church at 
Brockway Center, Mich., bas resigned. 

—C. S. C. Idleman, a Methodist minister of Oldtown, Ind., 
died suddenly August 22. 

—William Krope, pastor of the German Lutheran Church at 
Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y., has resigned. Charges of dis- 
honesty have been made against him, and will be investigated 
by the Synod. 

—E. M. Chapman, rabbi of the Temple Israel of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to Dallas, Texas. 

—Chas. B. Harding, a Methodist minister, died last week at 
Lunenburg, Mass., aged seventy-eight years 

—George Batchelor, pastor of Unity Church at Chicago, Il., 
has resigned. 

—A. J. Parson has been engaged to do missionary work 
through the county by the clergymen of Rutland, Vt. 

—Theodore ‘B. Romeyn, pastor of the Reformed church of 
Hackensack, N. J., died August 27, aged fifty-eight years. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PLEA AGAINS? CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D D.: 

Dear Srr,—Your letter of the 15th inst., reaflirming 
your well-known interest in the anti-monopoly move- 
ment, has been received and read with pleasure, You 
state that you do not understand the clause, in our Call 
for # State Convention, denouncing the Civil Service 
jaw as undemocratic, and demanding its repeal. You 
say that, as you “ understand the law, it is intended to 
provide for the equal admission of all citizens to the 
Civil Service without favor, and on a simple basis of 
honesty and fitness, accertained by a competitive exam- 
ination.” 

Permit me to state, in reply, that we are opposed to 
the Civil Service law on the broad ground that it is a 
direct attempt to overthrow our republican system of 
government, of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, through public officials elected for short terms, 
and directly responsible for their acts to the electors, 
who may approve or reject them, and to substitute 
therefor a system of government conducted by individ- 
ual-, practically immovable, selected by unknown and 
irresponsible parties. We prefer, with all its faults, the 
American system of elected public servants to the Eng- 
lish system of selected and appointed ollicials. We do 
not belleve that the results of that system in Great 
Britain, as exemplified by the ignorance and Incompe- 
tency displayed by the Civil Service departments in the 
military and naval expeditions she has undertaken in 
the last few years, will warrant us in adopting it. 

To descend to detatls, we do not admit that the Civil 
Service system, as administered, is eitler competitive, 
just, or without favoritism, but quite the contrary, and 
we believe that the Civil Service Examiners have shown 
greater favoritism, iojustice, and dishonesty than are 
possible in an open and responsible system of appoint- 
ments. There is no check or restraint whatever upon 
the Board of Examiners to prevent coaching, false 
marking, or other dishonest practices to favor or defeat 
candidates for examination, nor {s there any appeal 
from their conclusions, We furiher object to the 
practical disqualification by this law of veteran 
soldiers and sailors and all men of middle age. 
We do not so much object to the present results of the 
Civil Service acts as to their future consequences, The 
theory of our Federal government has veen and {s based 
onunity in appointment by an executive elected by and 
responsible to the people. Protect that executive 
against the consequences and responsibilities of appoint- 
ing bad, corrupt, or inefficient men to office, and you 
create at once a barrier to good government. Now the 
Democrats are in power. An executive elected by them 
under the forms of the Constitution presides over the 
country. We sward to him the merit of intending to 
carry out the intent and spirit of those acts; in a short 
timea change of political administration may take place, 
another executive may practically ignore whatever of 
benefit may exist in the operation of those acts, they may 
be and can ba so directed that their future operation 
may practically ignore the will of the people manifested 
by a change of administration. The remarkable expert- 
ence quoted in the speech of the Hon, Dennis McMahon, ' 
of the results of the Council of Appointment, in this State, 
shows the evil of shtelding frem responsibility in 
appointment the officers upon whom was imposed the 
duty of selection ; yet this Council was directly elected 
by the people. That Council of Appointment was in 
theory excellent, but in practice, after forty years, was 
unanimously abolished. Commissions of all kinds, com- 
posed of persons taken from both political parties, and 
who were empowered to carry on governmental func- 
tions, when first created, have satisfied the demands for 
their creation, but in time they become corrupt, and 
they operate to cloak and cover corrupt and evil 
practices. Politicians are very astute in ascertaining 
end penetrating the weak points of all governmental 
institutions. We have bad in our own city government 
its results manifested in a variety of commissions, the 
most remarkable example of which was the late Board 
of Supervisors, composed of equal numbers selected 
from the opposing political parties, At first beneficial, 
they subsequently laid the foundation of the most 
astonishing frauds, culminating in a Tweed and a 
Connolly, et id omne genus. The late Board of 
Park Commissioners presented themselves as a 


laughing-stock for the people of this city by their [ 


peculiar actions. In every case of a commission 
Created under the charter of 1872-8 the people of 


‘’ We had in the State a remarkable experience under the Consti- 
tution of 1777, which provided fora council of appointment, com- 
D sed of senators elected by the people. An experlence of over 
forty years demonstrates that all efficient responsibility was 
there lost by reason of the constant change of its members and 
the difficulty of ascertaining the individual to whom the origin 
. a bad appointment was to be attributed. Chancellor Kent, 
‘n his Commentary, Vol I., page 272, alludes to that experience. 
In the Constitution of 1222 that method of selecting office- 
holders in the State was unanimously dropped.”—[{The Hon. 
Dennis McMahon, before Anti-Monopoly League, July 2, 1885 





this city have been disappointed. We now find the 
present Civil Service Commission practically assuming 
to themselves the appointments to office, by sending in 
single names to fill individual oflices in the Custom- 
House of this city, and claiming that their nominee 
should be appo‘nted. Their plea is that they have no 
other names. If that be so, thelr existence is useless. If 
it be untrue, then corruption is beginning. We find, also, 
that some persons whom they have recommended bave 
proved to be totally unfit to be appointed after the six 
months’ probationary service. For all these results the 
people who put in and put out administratioas can find 
no one directly responsible. The Commissioners shield 
themselves behind their examinations. The appointing 
power will plead the report of the Commissioners. But 
the people and the public service suffer. Our dual sys 
tems of Federal and State governments are in this re- 
spect in theoretical conflict. The theory under our 
Federal Constitution is ‘‘ unity” of appointment, tem- 
pered by the advice and consent of tle Senate in im- 
portant offices. Of our State Constitution it is election 
by the people. The device of a Civil Service legislation 
operates to shield, on the one hand, the responsibility of 
the unity of appointment in case of Federal ofticers, and 
on the other hand to remove from the people, under the 
State laws, the effect of the principle therefn embodied, 
of election of all officers by them. In either event the 
tendercy is to create an aristocracy in office holding, 
and perpetuity in office. Let us come back to the orig- 
jaal principles established under the constitutional law. 
If President Cleveland, or any other executive, appoints 
a bad set of officers, let him be directly pillorled before 
the people as responsible therefor. If under State elec- 
tions the people elect incompetent and corrupt State 
officials, their sober second thought will find it out, and 
correct it at ensuing elections. The remedy for abuses 
is in the hands of the voters. 

As Mr. McMahon in his address remarks, all officers 
should be elected by the people, for short and fixed 
terms, and at stated salaries, as is mainly the casein this 
State; but under our Federal Constitution this is impos- 
sible without a change therein, for in it is embodied the 
principle of unity in sppointment by the executive. 
The subject, however, {s so vast asto occupy more time 
and space than you or I can well give to it. 

What we have to congratulate ourselves upon in this 
favored and enlightened country is that we havea public 
press in which such matters can be properly and tem- 
perately discussed, and the public mind properly directed 
to a course which its own good sense will eventually 
approve of. We confidently rely that so far as the 
so-called ‘‘ Civil Service Reform” is concerned, the 
‘‘mutterings of the people” are beginning to be heard 
throughout the country, notwithstanding the efforts of 
‘‘idealogues” who run after and espouse all ‘‘ new 
things’ from the days of St. Paul, when in Athens, to 
the present time. Very truly, Henry Nicno.s, 

New York, August 19, 1885. 


A COWBOY ON THE INDIANS. 
Mr. Editor: 

It seems easy for the President and Sheridan, ministers 
of the Gospel and men in happy homes, to express views 
upon this Indian question, but how do their views coincide 
with the settler struggling on Dakota plains? Really, 
he is the one left to solve the question. There is an old 
fellow here who becomes so excited at the mere mention 
of an Indian, or of his possessing a soul, he can hardly 
talk. 

‘Souls! Injuns have souls ! Geewhittaker !” slapping 
his knee and stamping his feet. ‘‘ Don’t I know ’em ? 
Hain’t I lived amongst ’em since I could walk ? Wasn't 
I shut up with the other childer in a stockade, at the 
time of the Minnesotes massikree ? Hain’t I sat with 
my eyes a-stickin’ out, and heerd my ma tell of em, an’ 
how they killed my pa?! Oh, Cvesar’s ghost!’ He 
gets up and strides around the room. ‘‘It’s men as 
knows ’em that fears’em, an’ hates ’em! I tell you 
I'd like to go to Washington an’ talk to them fel- 
lers. They don’t know nothin’ about Injuns, They 
go out an’ look at ’em, an’ report to the Secretary of 
War, an’ he an’ the folks all sez,‘ Oa, give’em the Gospel, 
an’ save their souls, an’ civilize ‘em.’ So they pay a 
teacher to go out an’ civilize ’em. 

‘*T was deliverin’ freight at the Agency two years 
ago, an’ I heerd the awfulest noise. ‘ What's that ?’ sez 
I. ‘Why, that’s the Injun childer a singin,’ says the 
agent. ‘ My darter teaches ’em. They’re real civilized. 
Come over an’ see’em.’ An’ we went, an’I see’em, 
an’I smelled ’em. An’ says I, ‘ Ef them’s civilized, give 
‘em to me oncivilized.’ Now, his darter 'll git a big 
salary, an’ folks in Washington ’ll hear a report of how 
she {is out there, a-savin’ the souls of those filthy little 
brutes. Hah!” pulling down his old hat, ‘‘I hain’t no 
William Penn, nor hain’t yet met none of his Injuns, 
an’ I tell yerthis : my ma says in the Minnesotee massa- 
kree the Injuns killed those first who had befriended 
them most.? The old ferryman at Fort Snelling had 
stuck by ’em through thick an’ thin, an’ him they killed, 





1 True. 2 True. 
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and found his baby hid in the stove, an’ they lighted a 
fire an’ roasted it.! An’ does folks imagine these Injuns 
around on reservations, that’s bein’ fed an’ given guns 


an’ horses, is any different ? I tell yer I know the signs 


of the times, an’ if folks ain’t keerful there'll be a Injun 
uprisin’ as ‘ll make folks open their eyes.” 

Now, to you the old man may seem a little radical, 
but to the frontiersman he is not. This means some 


thing serious to those who have come to stay and strug 
gle in a new land 

Iv's not fair and not right. Indians on the 
tions aro indifferently guardcd. They are allowed good 
What for 


teserva 


horses and good guns To hunt game that 


does not ex{st upon any prairie in Dakota now. Indi 
ans are worse than dog:. You can look in their cold, 
cruel eyes, and fail to find one gleam of intelligence 
Then why arm them? Why give an ignorant, lazy 


brutish creature every means of satisfying his lower 
passions unless he is fed or his whims humored 


rea ¢ 


Take away their guns! Make it State’s-prison offense 
to sell them guns! Our opinion of their possessing a 
soul is a little like the old man’s, Still they are here, 


and it’s partly our fault that they are what they are ; so 
feed them. The Indian minus his gun is perfectly 
harmless. 

Oh, Mr. Editor, our hearts could speak volumes against 
this false :dea in the Kast, that Indians must be armed 
to protect themselves from cowboys and settlers, and 
against the false idea that because a few weak tribes are 
becoming civilized it means all. There are hundreds 
as wild and cruel as in other days, and far more formi- 
dable, because armed and drilled, and accustomed to our 
modes of warfare. Cowboys will let them alone, and 
settlers too. we all unite in this: for the sake of 
the wives and little ones, disarm the Indians ! 

A Cowboy. 


“A ONCE POPULAR BOOK.” 
Editors of The Ch 

The brief notice in your columns, some months since, 
of the death of the author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World” 
must have been to many the announcement of the death 
of a friend. The allusion in the paragraph to this 
classic of my childhood as a ‘‘ once popular book” gave 
me a sense of pain such as we feel when a slight is put 
upon our nearest and dearest. 

“The Wide, Wide World” has, perhaps, been 
crowded off the shelves by « newer literature, but have 
the children profited by the exchange? To me its 
charm is perennial, and I can but feel that the young 
people of to-day do not know what they have missed. 

The reading of that book was an epoch in my life. 
The people and places were as real to me as those of my 
own town. I shed bitter tears over Etlen’s parting with 
her mother in the cold, gray light of the early morning ; 
I shared the discomforts and privations of her dreary 
journey to Thitlwail, and sympathized in her disap- 
pointment over cold, calculating, unloving Aunt Fort- 
une. Ellen’s familiar haunts were as familiar as my 
own. I knew the path to the swamp where grew the 
blood-root and sprivg beauties; and her sorrow was 
mine when, after her unfortunate « xcursion with Nancy 
Vawse, and the falling into the brook, all her white 
stockings were colored brown except one favored pair. 

I entered heartily into the human life of the book, 
especially that which concerned John and Alice Hum- 
phreys. Asa child I enthroned Joon Humphreys as my 
ideal of manhood, and he has never been displaved. 
Ellen's talks with thes: friends I read over and over 
until I knew them by heart. The religion she learned 
from them seemed to me beautiful and attractive, yet 
not unattainable. Any thoughtful child trying to do 
right might live the life she lived, with its every-day 
struggles and temptations, victories and defeats, such as 
came in her daily toil et Aunt Fortune's, and in that 
memorable Christmas visit at Ventnor. 

I can truly say that no book after the Bible ever filled 
me with such a desire to be a Christian, or helped me so 
much in my early Christian life; while the story of 
Alice’s death made heaven seem near and real, and dying 
but going home. I am sure that Ellen Montgomery’s 
small red Bible and little Methodist bymn-book invested 
Bible and hymn-book with a picciousncss they had 
never possessed before. 

When I reflect that my experience must be that of 
many others who read this book in childhood, I wish 
most earnestly that fathers, mothers, and teachers would 
call back this ‘‘once popular book ”’ to the library and 
the fireside, so that its healthful influence may through 
a host of new readers go out to bless ‘‘ the wide, wide 
world.” E, E. W. 
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At the end of each day, says the ‘' Inter-Ocean,” the 
people of San Francisco have more news than the people 
of any other city upon the American continent, or even 
in the world. They can receive the entire news of the 
London day, up to 9 o'clock at night, at 3 pw. At 
5 :30 o’clock Chicago reports complete the events of the 
day, which can be read at the supper-table 


1 True, 
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HARD TIMES IN LONDON. 


In sunshine or shower, fog or fair 
weather, the approaches to the docks and 
wharves of the metropolis are every morn- 
ing thronged by crowds of eager, anxious 
men, struggling—nay, in many cases 
fighting like wild beasts—to obtain work 
within the gates. As the hour draws near 
for the ringing of the great bell annouxc- 
ing the commencement of work, a crowd 


of often a couple of thousand of men], 


press around the principal entrance of the 
London Docks ; and asthe hig gates swing 
slowly open, the mighty mass of humanity 
rushes forward like an overwhelming 
flood to the chain-barrier, where the Su- 
perintendent gives out the metal tokens 
entitling the holder to employment within. 
Of course he shows preference to those 
previously employed, but there is always 
the chance of obtaining a ticket, and the 
men strive to clutch one of the precious 
talismans with intense and passionate 
eagerness. They push and jostle and 
struggle, leaping on each other’s shoul- 
ders, and fighting and wrestling in the 
mad rush like famishing animals rather 
than human beings. The most desperate 
determination is written on every face, 
and there is small thought in the mind of 
any man of that surging crowd for any 
one but himself. For work means food— 
poor and scanty, no doubt, but still some 
thing to keep the terrible wolf from the 
door. Failure means semi-starvation, or 
worse. 

But of the crowds who struggle and 
fight at the gates, frequently not more 
than one-third are selected, and the remain- 
der, bearing their sad fate with as much 
philosophical fortitude as they can muster 
—perhaps it is stony despair, rather—turn 
disconsolately away, some to seek work 
at other places which open later, and 
others to wait for ‘‘calls” which may oc- 
cur at any time during the day. Thusa 
visitor strolling through the fine docks, 
and admiring the shipping and immense 
quantities of merchandise piled on every 
hand, is suddenly arrested by a strange 
sight of a sea of white, anxious faces 
pressing wistfully against the bars of a 
nee. Yes, m n are still waiting 
there for any call of laborers that may 
come during the day. And presently, as 
von wait, the Superintendent appears, and 
cries : 

“One man wanted !” 

Instantly all the watchers spring up 
like caged animals when food is brought 
them, yelling, shouting, and extending 
their hands. They leap on each other’s 
backs, and clamber up to the topmost 
rails; and all this feverish excitement is 
to obtain one little metal ticket—perhaps 
for one hour's work, entitling the owner 
to fivepence or sixpence at most ! 

One out of the large number receives 
the ticket, apparently by chance rather 
than by any other manner of selection, 
and then the noise subsides, and the men 
wait on, patient, dogged, hungry-eyed, as 
before. 

At another time a call will come for two 
men, and the same scene will occur again, 
and so on throughout the day. But of 
the great numbers who crowd the gates 
n their desperate struggle to obtain em- 
ployment, only a very few comparatively 
can ever be engaged. One in every three 
or four appears to be the average number 
who obtain work.—[The Quiver for Sep- 
tember. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


But, after making all allowances, no 
one can doubt that great cruelty to ani- 
mals is practiced in Naples. The Neapoli- 
tans are, as far as human beings are con- 
cerned, perhaps the most merciful of all 
the races in Europe. The poor goatherd 
on the hills will give half his scanty crust 
to a hungry v»gabond ; the baker in the 
‘own below will refuse to call a policeman 
if one of his loaves is stolen. ‘* Era un 
poverino,” he will say, and shrug his 
shoulders. If an acute disease overcomes 
the wanderer on his way, or if he meets 
with an accident, every cottage is open to 





him, a place will be made for him in the 
family bed, and the boys will run for miles 
for the doctor or surgeon. If the patient 
can pay, he is of course expected to do 
so; if he cannot, blessings none the less 
speed him on his way. How is it that 
men who are so compassionete to all hu- 
man beings except their personal enemies 
should be so pitiless to animals? Some 
thirty years ago a boy in Northern Scot- 
land would have been considered a demon 
if he threw a stone at a robin, and a milk- 
sop if he did not throw one at any water 
wagtail he chanced to meet. If he threw 
a stone at a dog, except in self-defense, he 
was a brute; but cats were fair game. 
Those who had learned to love them left 
them alone ; the others hunted them with 
the greatest ruthlessness. There must be 
many persons who remember this state of 
feeling. Did they, even as boys, feel any 
pleasure in the death of the wagtail or the 
pain of the cat, as such? They did not 
realize it to themselves for a moment ; 
they were glad of the clever throw, of 
their skillin bringing the cat to bay—that 
was all. The English boy who spins his 
cockchafer belongs to the same class. So 
does the N-apolitan. Like the English 
boy, he has his unaccountable favorites 
and antipathies. He never attacks a cat ; 
he loves her as she deserves, perhaps 
chiefly because he keeps neither rabbits 
nor pigeons ; but he looks upon every pass- 
ing dog, if a donkey is not handier, as the 
best means of trying the qualities of his 
new stick. He wants to know the power 
of his cane, and the dog and the donkey 
are the best means of testing it. It hap- 
pened once to a certain person to have to 
do with a Piedmontese servant, whose 
name was Carlo, but who lived in Naples. 
One evening there was such hilarity in the 
kitchen as drew every one in the house 
there. Carlo had a mouse safely tied by 
his tail, and was torturing him with a 
piece of red-hot charcoal to make springs 
and jumps over a piece of wood held be- 
fore him. A German gentleman who 
could not bear the sight rated him soundly. 
‘* But, sir, he is a wicked animal,” Carlo 
replied ; ‘‘ he only comes here to steal.” It 
was difficult to explain to him that it was 
the mouse’s nature to make these depreda- 
tions, and still more difficult to make him 


realize the nature of the pain he had been 
inflicting ; at last, however, he gave way 
on both points and said, ‘‘ I will never do 
80 ” while at the same time he 
uae ¢ the head of the mouse beneath 
his heel.—[The Saturday Review. 








SIGNIFICANT STATISTICS. 


Mr. Nelson, the most distinguished of 
English actuaries, after long and careful 
investigations and comparisons, ascer 
tained by actual experience the following 
astounding facts : 

Between the ages of fifteen and twenty, 
where ten total abstainers die, eighteen 
moderate drinkers die. 

Between the ages of twenty-nine and 
thirty, where ten total abstainers die, 
thirty-one moderate drinkers die. 

Between the ages of thirty and forty, 
where ten total abstainers die, forty mod- 
erate drinkers die. 

Or, expressing the fact in another form, 
he says : 

A total abstainer twenty years old has 
the chance of living forty-four years long- 
er, or until sixty-four years old. 

A moderate drinker has the chance of 
living fifteen and one-half years longer, 
or until thirty-five and one-half years old. 

A tota! abstainer thirty years old has 
the chance of living thirty-six and one- 
half years longer, or until sixty-six and 
one-half years old. 

A moderate drinker thirty years old has 
the chance of llving thirteenfand one-half 
years longer, or until forty-three and three- 
fourths years old. 

A total abstainer forty years old has the 
chance of living twenty-eight and one- 


fourth years longer, or until sixty-eight 
and one-half years old. 

A moderate drinker forty years old has 
the chance of living eleven and two-thirds 
years longer, or until fifty-one and one- 
half years old. 





LEADING SCHOOLS. — 


ABBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The fifty-seventh year opens on Lope 
ne 10. For information or admission app y 
MISS PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, ass. 


Cc i) rt FOR Sane AND 
YOUNG LADIES 
arien, Conn 
will reopen at the residence of Dirs. M. E. Mead, 
Darien, Conn., Oct. 1, 1885. 
The school offers to @ limited number of pupils a 
— Christian home. erior advantages in 
ages, music and 1 ectures, travel class, 
hibie studies, C. L. S.C. readings. 
For circulars address Mrs. M. E. MEAD. 





A HOME 


‘NDOV ER THEOLOGIC AL SEMINARY. 
ProFEssors—John P. Gulliver, Relations of 
Christianity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert ©. 
Smyth, Church History ; William J. Tucke r, Sacre d | 
Rhetorte and Pastoral Theology ; John P helps — 
lor, Biblical History and Oriental Arc hopology ; 
Wesley © hurchill, Elocution; George Harris ‘hy 
tematic Theology ; Edward Y. Hincks, biblical The 
ology ; George F Moore, Ilebrew and Cognate Lan- 
; Frank E. Woodruff, New Testament Greek- 
M. Fairbairn (1886), Comparative 
History of the Greater Religions; Theodore W. 
Dwight, Relation of Christianity to Jurisprudence : 
A. Hastings Ross, at gy yo 
Term begins Sept. 1 or Catal 
yoy ng oo eels’ to EGBERTC. 8 
of the Facu ulty. 


ue or other in- 
TH, President 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, | 
Full course of study. Full corps of teacher 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Banaer, Me. 


\LASSIC AL AND HOME INSTITU TEs 
Poughkeepsie, NY. 

Young ladies can pursue either c lassical course or 
select their studies. Thorough training in orna- 
mental branches, as — as knglish, with home 
comforts and special car 

MISS SARAH ‘. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., N.Y. 


A. H. FLACK, A.B., PRESIDENT. 
Fits young men for all colleges and business. 
A full College Course for young women. 
‘'A Conservatory of Music with three graduating 
courses. A special Normal Course for musiciteachers. 
A superior Art Department of established reputa- 
tion. 
An extensive Commercial Course. 
Elocution taught with special reference to the 
Philosophy of Oratory and physical development. 
aa attention to saekeie languages and clas- 
sics 


Common and Higher English taught by the most 
experienced teachers. 
Constant supervision and personal care in the 
Primary. 
Physical training in military drill and gymnastics. 
ge and commodious buildings. Extensive im- 
provements made this summer. 
A strong faculty of experienced teachers. 
32d year opens Sept. 14th. Send for catalogue. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Shera oo instruction. Location unparalleled for 
healthfuln 


For other School gidvantiisaieenen see Page 22. 





R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th S8T., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR SEMIANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STUCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASONABLE GOODS. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RES DING IN THE 


COUNTRY 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


OLUMBIAs:3 


BICYCLES THR ESEE 
STRIGYGLES: B28TON~ 


MASS < / 





Mustrated 





POPE | 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, aa 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 

Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi-. 

cal, costing less than one cent a 

BY) cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


strengthening, easily digested, and 
h admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


§ 


mé BEST THING KNOWN vo 
WASHING BLEACHING 


iN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 

No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLENE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New YorK, JANUARY th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Stament of its 
affairs on the 81st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s), 
genes. 4 1884, to 3ist December, 


33, 958,089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
1,447,750 70 


off ist January, 1884 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405,796 14 





Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 06 
uosses paid during the —_—--—- 
same peri od $2,109,919 20 
Returns of yea —-— 
ums and 
Expenses $787,789 40 


The Company has the foliowing assets, viz : 
Jnited States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks... 

a secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Estate and claims due the 
ee ag estim ated at 
Premium Notes & Bills Reoelvable. 


Cash in Bank 544 65 


~ + $12,988, 289 38 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cers 
titicates of profits will be piid to the holders 
thereof, or their ] Ss = and 
after Tuesday, the ird of Februa 
The outstanding certificates of the e eee 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to *he holders geet, 
yr their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tu 
day, the Third of February next, — which 


440,000 00 
1,454,959 73 
261, 


date all interest thereon will cease 
cates he be produced at time of payment, and 
cance 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is d on 
the net earned premiums of ee Compan eee the 

ear ending 3lst December, 1884, oor wi 

ificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, ‘he 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ADOLPHE LEMOYN 
ROBERT B MINTU 
James CHAS. H. 
DAVID LA WiTiAM BRYCE: 
GORDON cA URNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

A.A. RA I . DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, 
HORACE GRAY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, 
C. A. HAND, 

JOBRN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB’ 
CHARLES 


J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES Paso 











HE. RRY DHA LEY, 
WILLIAM D. MORGAY- 
P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. % 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


Visiteth the Fatherles: ané 
Widow in their Afflict’an “ 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw one 
Advertisement in The Christian Onion” 
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FINANCIAL. 


The final transfer of the West Shore 
Railway to the contro] of the New York 
Central Company has been accomplished. 
Over $48,000,000 of the $50,000,000 West 
Shore firsts have come into the arrange- 
ment, accepting the four per cent. debent- 
ure bond of the New York Central Rail 
way at the rate of one for two of the West 
Shore’s. The advantages to be reaped 
from this lease are twofold: first, the 
ruinous competition which has endangered 
the credit and value of both of these prop 
erties for over a year will be eliminated, 
and a harmonious union of interests con- 
summated, so that these two companies 
feel the benefit at once of the union; 
second, a vast amount of invested capital 
is relieved from the cloud of doubt which 
overhung it, and is placed on a sure and 
unquestioned footing as to credit and pay- 
ing qualifications. This relieved capital 
—namely, the proceeds of the West Shore 
bonds changed into the debenture bonds 
mentioned, and the capital stock of the 
New York Central road, together with all 
the outlying interests of the West Shore, 
such as its floating debt, its receiver's 
certificates, and the terminal bonds of the 
Company, which are also to be absorbed 
probably by a further issue of Central 
debentures, $50,000,000 of which are 
authorized—will amount, in round figures, 
to about $150,000,000 of property taken 
out of a doubtful and involved condition 
of values and restored to an investment 
status. What effect will this great trans- 
formation of resources have, first, on the 
general credit of railway property ? sec- 
ond, on the financial and commercial in- 
terests of the country ? It is plain to the 
thinking man that we have in this new 
complexion of affairs in the railroad 
world a powerful stimulus to credit and 
confidence ; that our securities will take a 
higher position in all the markets of the 
world, at home and abroad ; that a pur- 
chasing movement will spring up—in- 
deed, it has already set in—in the for- 
eign exchanges to secure the better 
classes of bonds and shares of our trans- 
portation companies, many of which are 
selling so very low in the markets. It 
is peculiarly fortunate, as we observed ip 
a previous issue, that at this present junct- 
ure the Wabash Company, which has so 
long been struggling in a receiver’s hands, 
has finally settled on a scheme for re- 
organization, which is to be promptly 
carried out, without any opposition, at the 
September term of the United States 
Court in St. Louis. This movement, too, 
will place on a secure footing at least 
$50,000,000 of senior bonds of the various 
branches involved, and thus validate so 
much additional fixed capital, which for 
two years has been held as “‘ off color,” 
so to speak, in the security markets. The 
resuscitation of these two great trunk 
lines about completes the list of recoveries 
from the hands of receivers of important 
roads, preliminary to the coming of 
another prosperous period in business, 
and is a very potent element in bringing 
about this result. 

The trunk lines to Chicago are now 
working to restore rates both for passen- 
gers and freight. Of course it cannot be ac- 
complished in a moment ; there are tangled 
ends and raveled edges to be cut away. 
But this result is not far off, and with it 
will dawn better times for these lines, 
which means better times for all great 
carriers. The threatened transcontinental 
rupture will be adjusted, and the interests 
of the four great trinscontinental roads 
will doubtless be harmonized. The fly- 
ing rumors of cutting rates from ali quar- 
ters are the last desperate inventions of a 
bear combination in the stock market, one 
of whose principal members has, during 
the week past, already succumbed to the 
strong tide against him. The bond mar- 
ket gathers strength from week to week, 
and bonds that we recommended for pur- 
chase not many weeks ago have advanced 
from ten per cent. to fifteen per cent. in 
prices, and, in a number of iustances, are 
still very low. The foreign markets are 





taking our stocks, the latest reports in- 
dicating quite large amounts of exchange 
created on that account. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase .............-6 2,557,800 
Specie, decrease...... 315,000 
Legal tenders, decrease iioie xs 1,282,310 
Deposits, decrease. . 664,300 
Reserve, decrease.. 1,481,225 


This leaves the bank surplus reserve at 
about $57,000,000, with money one per 
cent. to one and one-half per cent. 


DOFFING THE HAT. 


The ‘ Hatter’s Gazette” has an inter- 
esting article on the ceremonies of civility 
connected with the hat, from which we 
extract the following : 

‘‘All Jewish congregations worship 
with their heads covered ; so do the Quak- 
ers, although St. Paul’s injunctions on 
the matter arc clearly condemnatory of 
the practice. The Puritans of the Com- 
monwealth would seem to have kept their 
hats on, whether preaching or being 
preached to, since Pepys notes hearing a 
simple clergyman exclaiming against men 
wenring their hats in the church ; and a 
year afterward (1662) writes: ‘To the 
French Church in the Savoy, and where 
they have the Common Prayer-Book, read 
in French, and which I never saw before, 
the minister do preach with his hat off, I 
suppose in further conformity with our 
church.’ William the Third rather scan- 
dalized his church-going subjects by fol- 
lowing Dutch custom, and keeping his 
head covered in church, and when it did 
please him to doff his ponderous hat dur 
ing the service he Invariably donned it as 
the preacher mounted the pulpit stairs. 
When Bossuet, at the age of fourteen, 
treated the gay fellows of the Hotel de 
Rambouiliet to a midnight sermon, Vol- 
taire sat it out with his hat on, but, un- 
covering when the boy preacher finished, 
bowed low before him, saying: ‘Sir, I 
never heard a man preach at once so early 
and so iate.’ Asa token of respect, un- 
covering the head is one of the oldest 
courtesies. 

‘ Lamenting the decay of respect to age, 
Clarendon tells us that in his young days 
he never kept his hat on his head before his 
elders except at dinner. A curious excep 
tion, that, to modern notions of politeness, 
but it was the custom to sit covered at mer ls 
down to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Sir John Finnet, deputy master 
of the ceremonies at the Court of King 
James the First, was much puzzled as to 
whether the Prince of Wales should sit 
covered or no at dinner in the presence of 
the sovereign, when a foreign embassador 
was one of the guests ; since the latter, as 
the representative of a king, was not ex- 
pected to veil his bonnet. Giving James 
a hint of his difficulty, his Majesty dis- 
posed of it when the time came, by un- 
covering his head for a little while, an ex- 
ample all present were bound to follow ; 
and then, putting on his hat again, re- 
quested the prince and the embassador to 
do likewise. ‘Hats need not be raised 
here,’ so it is said, runs a notice in one of 
Nuremberg’s streets. ‘Hats must be 
raised here’ should have been inscribed 
on the Kremlin gateway, where a govern- 
ment officer used to stand to compel pass- 
ers-by to remove their hats, because 
under that gate the retreating army of 
Napoleon withdrew from Moscow. 
Whether the regulation is in force at this 
day is more than we know.” 





THe Sea SERPENT CauGutT.—A cor- 
respondent writes as follows to the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Globe :” ‘In your issue of August 
3 you have an article on the ‘ Great Land 
Serpent.’ In this article you say that ‘ the 
dull season being at hand, you are anx- 
iously looking for the customary appear- 
ance of the great sea-serpent,’ and I have 
pleasure in being able to assure you that 
you have not looked in vain, for this 
monster, which excited so much public 
attention some few years ago, has actually 
been captured, and, what is more, is at 
present lying in the Alexandria Basin, 


| North Wall, Dublin, where it was viewed 





a few days ago by the Viceroy and suite. 
This monster is twenty-four feet in length 
and six feet in circumference, and it eats 
a hundredweight of fish a day. It was 
captured by Captain Steve Ascall (at the 
cost of several lives) near the island of St. 
Kitt, West Indies, and, after having hada 
perforated case specially made for it, it 
was towed to Ireland in the same manner 
as the Cleopatra Needle was brought here. 
Captain Ascall is undecided whether he 
will exhibit it to the public or not, as the 
creature is so unwieldy, and the expense 
and difficulty of finding suitable places 
for its exhibition would be so great; but 
at this moment a locally well-known and 
energetic entrepreneur, Mr. James Mill- 
ward, isin treaty with him, and hopes to 
be able to have the opportunity of gratify- 
ing the public curlosity by giving ocular 
demonstration of the existence of thi-— 
for so long considered mythical—mon- 
ster.” 





PER CENT, INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


) TO 
FARM LOANS! 
Personal acquaintance with = and values. 
Over 2,000 loans made. NO ¢ USTOMER has 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of princips! or interest 
on m4 roy poe here. interest collected and sent 
Cones, ee cost, & —_ year. These loans =~ = 
safe, an — nearly 
three times as ——> U. S. BONDS. + now 
and r di business men and 
clergymen, East dy tae for whom I have 
been making these investments for TEN YEARS 


t#@” REFERENCES._48 


Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D , Hartford. Ct. 

M. E. GATES, PH. D., LID. President Rutgers Col 
lege. New Brunswick. 

Dre. WM. J. = President Geneseo Normal 

School, Geneseo, N.Y. 

Hon. E. M TOP LIFF, Manchester N. ms 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Min: 

Dr. JNO, K. BUCKL YN, Mystic Bridge, C 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, - York 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The egationalist, Boston, N. Y. Observer, and 

—— of others ‘in all parts of the United 

tates. 

Allare pleased with my Investments. Cir 
cular, refereuces, letters givin _ erie ne os and 
testimony cf old customers, an ew Map of 
Dakota sent free on application. Westen this 
paper. Address 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 








A7soLp SOLID (Q== CENT 


Perannum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Pank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


ZONET it 





10 INVESTORS 


Sire 


LOAN . ESTATE 
INNESOTA a, = ti 
a care’ Bend bod his ‘tty 
ler 
x SHB KH. SINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Those answering an Advertisement iwiit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Connecticut General 
Life Insiranee 


Company. 
HARTEORD. Com. 


This Company _is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
10U Broadway, New York 
STATEMENT, JANUARY fat, 1885. 


Reserve for re insurance (Fire 
Risks) $1,928,299 35 

Reserve to wr re-insurance (In 
land Risks. . 

Reserve ample ‘for all other 
claims s 449, 586 00) 

Capital pak 7 in in cash. , i 000,000) 00 

Net surplus.. . 1,535,221 1 82 B42, 01 


25,394 75 


The two safety funds now amount t« sae: 200,000 06. 


DUPLICATE . Siverare of 


tion, in the most 


Stylish cases, at 

WEDDING HALF regular 
quotations, 

Cash paid for 


PRESENTS, aid Sitees and 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


§ ANOUS ” 
HALE & KILBURN’S Fors. BEDS 
Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Variety. Richest Designs. BEST Adjusted. B 
Most Simple. Nent. Cheap. Luxurious 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
NEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS |, COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


» ay pote 8 PHILA. eo bing N, Not 2 








Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


ta" Bend ig pte Bn and Matty mention this + paper, 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


Office, No. 


Y OF NEW YORK, 


119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 


CASH CAPITAL, - 
Reserve Premium Fund, - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claim 
Net Surplus, - - - . 


CASH ASSETS, - 


January, 1885. 


° $3,000,000.06 
2,847,565.00 

405,798.64 
1,141,726.91 


$7,395,090.55 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks 


ah hebdil. bdawsacuncdtUNsdheedslads ou cuacinasscacdeecledecdoas 251 736. 
Bonds and Mortga es. being first om on Real Estate.. 8, aos. 400. 6 
pnited States Stocks (market valu 2,515,635 ¢ 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and oh (market value).............. ; 1,699, 100 oo 
rh ate and City Bonds (market value)........................... sadenetes 222.000.00 
oans on Stocks, payable on Jaen 254,050.00 


Interest due on ist Januar 


Real Estate 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, 


T, B. GREENE 


oc ; D. 
W. L. BIGELuW, § 45*t Sec’s. 





a Gap ipEREEe nega 105. 682.42 
Premiums uncollected and Yn the hands of Agents ‘ pond 


256,002.79" 
655,183 97 


67,395, 090.55 


Pesshines. 
A_ HEALD, Vice President 
J.H.W ASHBLt RN, VP. and Secretary. 


A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT, HAS BEEN DECLARED PAYABLE ON DEMAND 


New York, January 13, 1885. 





fc», the Creat ChurchLiCHT. 





NK’S Paten 
Seeaead and the Beat 
Parlors, Banks, O' 

it designs. 





im mn 1" t Light k known r= 


Ng Yh one ma heap Depots, yy 
size of roo circular and estimate. iberal discount 
and thetrade. “"'L, P. FRINK. 651 Pearl Street. N.Y. 


a Sto aa a -~ Yon 
New and ele- 
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THE _ 
PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


New York, Tutcrspay, SEPTEMBER 3, 1885 


STERN'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


‘““The Natural Method’ of instruction in 
modern languages, as used by Professor Stern 
n his school at 27 East 44th Street, in this city, 
has met with remarkable success. 
entails upon the teacher a great deal of labor, 
uecessful, he feels repaid 
by the satisfaction of seeing his pupils rapidly 
progressing in the facility of expressing 
themselves in a foreign tongue. This method 
s a benediction to the student of languages 
who has been wearily and slowly plodding 
along for years with grammar and lexicon 


if he desires to be 


ever in hand. One is amazed, in visiting 
Professor Stern’s school, to see with what 
exceeding rapidity persons who are naturally 


French, or Italian at- 
in these lan- 
‘e of this method has 
so generally known that the 
of a normal class will be met by 
Stern at the commencement of the 
October 1, when «& school for 
ll be opened, with the idea of giv 
ing those in to teach, a thorough 
and systematic course in foreign languages 
and literature, and make them acquainted 

with tha principles of tae teaching of lan- 


ignorant of German, 
tain the power 
The excellen 


become 


to converse 
guages. 
now 
necessity 
Professor 
next term, 
teachers wi 


tending 


guages, and at the same time offer an oppor- | 


tunity to put these principles in practice. 
Those who take the full course of the school 
year, from October 1, to June 1, 1886, 
certificate. 


1885, 


will receive a teacher’s 


EMU L. SION . ree. Lev EB. OIL 


prepared i ( ASW ELI L., 
is most strengthening and « 
by leading physicians 


7 ASEY ec 0. ‘Glew York), 
asily taken FP rescribed | 
Label registered. 





Why suffer the tortures of biliousness when 
Hood's Sarsaparilla will give yo yu sure relief? 
Sold by all druggists 100 Doses One Dollar 





THE TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION 
OF THE FUTURE. 


We have given over a page to criticisms 


of the position of The Christian Union | 


on the temperance, or rather the prohibl- 
tion, problem ; we give considerably less 
space here to a few voices in commenda- 
tlon of its principles; these voices are 
certainly significant. No one who knows 


will accuse either of the journals quoted | 


from of being a liquor-seller’s organ. 
The Christian lUcion, one of the most 
influential of the great religious weeklies, 
stands out firmly for high license as a surer 
cure of the evils of intemperence than pro- 
hibition. The Milwaukee ‘“ Sentinel,’’ the 
leading paper of Wisconsin, says: ‘The 
High License law enacted last winter meets 
with very general favor, and will be sup- 
plemented by elections in many localities 
raising the license to $500. It is the only 
kind of temperance legislation which is prac. 
tical in this State, and it will prove far more 
wholesome in its results than a probibitory 
law, which would be a dead letter and a 
farce.’ The Atlanta ‘“‘Constitution,” the 
leading paper of Georgia, declares for a judi- 
cious combination of local option and high 
license. Common sense seems to be carry- 
ing the day all over the country.—|( Phila- 
celphia Record. 


The Prohibitionists of Georgia have done | 
work. They have won and deserved | 


noble 
the admiration of the country. The giory of 
their work and the good that has come from | 
it are simply unspeakable. They have driven | 
liquor out of more than a hundred counties, 
and have plucked from the burning, towns 
and villages that were almost consumed. 
Their work will be steadfast as long as its 
original integrity is maintained. It will be 
lost when it is diverted into the absorbing 
strain of political trickery. Of all men on 
earth who would at any bazard hold prohi- 
bition and politics apart, the real temper- 
ance men should be first. A union that 
might for a time threaten the power of the 
politicians would threaten the very existence 
of the Prohibitionists.—|The Atlanta Consti- 
tion. 


The coming temperance leader is the 
man who will lead all sorts of temperance 
men as Lincoln led the loyal men of the 
North from point to point of common 
ground until they were prepared to sustain 
the emancipation of the Southern slaves. 
Union for the sake of the Union was the first 
step, and was indispensable. Lincoln never 





Although it | 


| lost sight of the end of the line of march, but 
| he never went ata faster rate than was com- 


patible with the steady and uniform move 
ment of the great mass of the Northern 
people. Whoever will take and maintain to 
| the end, as to intemperance, the attitude 
| that Lincoln took in regard to slavery, will 
| be the wisest leader, and some such leader 
|may achieve a work and fame equaling 
| that of Lincoln. For would not the deliver- 
ance of the white people of this country from 
the evils of intemperance be a far greater 
achievement even than the freeing of the 
Southern slaves ?—{ New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 


We reprint this week articles from three 
of our most widely circulated religious con 
temporaries, all of which fully indorse the 
Law-and-Order movement. The utterance 
of The Christian Union is so sensible and 
strong that we fail to understand how any 
friends of temperance reform can fail to 
accept its conclusions.—| Law and Order. 


It is a hopeful sign for the temperance 
cause to find a leading religious newspaper 
which takes a common-sense view of the way 
to promote it. The Christian Union, a jour- 
nal of large circulation and wide influence, 








either State or National prohibition. Believ- 
|ing that the disease of 
| primarily moral, it holds that the remedy 
| must be primarily moral, and that legal force 
jcan be only subsidiary. Moreover, it sees 
and declares that the right of a community 





countries by the publicsentiment of the com- 
munity. It points out, as the 


} recalls the interesting fact that constitutional 
| prohibition was tried and failed more than 
two centuries ago, the Constitution of Vir- 

|ginia in 1576 forbidding the sales of wines 
and ardent spirits, despite which drinking 

| Went on just the same. It warns the advo- 
cates of temperance that they cannot secure 
| the co-operation of law- biding citizens by 
intolerant attacks, and “‘ by putting in the 
same condemnation the man who drinksa 
| glass of beer or wine for his dinner, as his 
fathers did before him, and the man who 
| befuddles his brain by swilling beer by the 
| barrel, or fires it by drinking whisky by the 
| bottle.’”’ Finally, it lays down the following 

|asits platform... . 

This (the platform) could not easily be im- 
| proved upon, and there will be no marked 
| progress in temperance reform until those 
| who advocate it will unite upon some such 
|reasonable and practicable basis of action. 
| —| Evening Post. 








A NaruraL Derectrive. — Says the 
Detroit ‘‘ Free Press :’ A colored man 
| came out of aa alley off Michigan Avenue 
yesterday and inquired of the grocer on 
the corner : 

‘*Say, boss, has you had a water- 
mellyon stole away to-day ?” 

‘Why, I declare, if some one hasn't 
stolen a big one which laid on the end of 
this shelf !” exclaimed the grocer. 

** Did you see a white man an’ a cull'd 
feller hangin’ ’round yere ?” 

** Come to think of it, I did.” 

‘*Dem ar’ the chaps who stole dat mell- 
yon.” 
| ‘* Did you see them *” asked the grocer. 

‘* Nebber did, sah.” 

“Then how do you know ”” 

The colored man took him down the 
alley and showed him two heaps of melon 
/rinds, and exclaimed : 

“If de mellyon wasn't dun stole no- 
body would come in heah to eatit. Dat 
pile of rinds hain’t half gnawed. Dat’s 
jist de way white folks eat ’em. De oder 
pile am gnawed right down to de bark. 
Dat’s de work of a cull’d man, an’ doan 
you forgit it. Down dar am a rind all 
alone. De chaps got scar’t an’ run’d away 
afore dey was dun.” 

“Bay, maybe you are sharp enough to 
catch em,” said the grocer. 

“Wall, I dunno,” was the reply ; but 





jin the course of half an hour the man 


brought in a hang-dog looking Afr'can 
and turned him over with the remark : 

‘‘Heah’s one of ’em, but de odder has 
skupped.” 

‘“How do you know that this fellow is 
guiltv ?’ 

** Kase I dun looked for a darkey wid 
a mellyon seed on his shirt-bosom, an’ 
heah he am. He's dun guilty, an’ nas 
got thirty-five cents to settle wid ye.” 

The grocer says he’ll have that man on 





the detective force, or break a leg. 


has come out strongly against the policy of 


intemperance is 


to prohibit any traffic which experience has 
proved to be injurious is limited in all free 


‘Evening 
Post’’ has repeatedly done, that ‘‘there is 
no more power in law than there is in the 
public sentiment which is bebind it,’’ and it 


Pimples and Blotches 


Are very Hable to appear at this season, when the 
blood is burdened with impurities. They frequently 
cause intense itching, and rubbing or scratching 
only increases the annoyance. The only way to 
cure pimples and blotches is to strike directly at 
the cause, by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify 
the blood. 

“Thad been troubled with hives and pimples for 
sometime. I took two bottles of Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla, andam entirely cured I think Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla bas no equal as a blood purifier.” Errim M. 
PETRIE, Portsmouth, O, 

“Il know Hood's Sarsaparilla to be good by its 
success in removing eruptions from my face.” H. 
G. Parr, Champaign, IIL. 


Boils Disappear 


“IT was for some time troubled with boils, having 
several of them at a time. After enduring about 
all I could bear tn suffering | took Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla. Four or five bottles entirely cured me, and I 
have had no symptoms of the return of the boils.’ 
Ek, N. NIGHTINGALE, Quincy, Mass. 


“This winter | was troubled with a humor, pim 
ples coming out all over me, and itching a great 
deal. I took several kinds of medicine, but they 
gave me no relief. At last I took Hood's Sursaparilia, 
and the humor has disappeared. I feel right well 
now.” HENRY SCHROEDER, St. Mary’s, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for @5. Prepared by 
C.1I, HOOD & CO., Apotace wr.es, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One MDNollar 


During the Heated Teil 





Keep the blood cool and brain clear vy the use of 


TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It corrects acidity of the stomach, moves the 

bowels witnout griping or pain, allays fevers, re- 

duces temperature, and purifies the blood is 

pleasant to take, easy to carry, and always reliable. 
Sold by Druggists every where, 





DRESSES, FEATHERS, LACES, GLOVES, 


DYED and CLEANSED. 











Lewando’s French ye House, 


17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U.S.A, 
PRICE LIST SENT PRE. | 





BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 


SPECIFIC FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KID 
NEYS, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, ACID DYSPEPSIA, | 
MALARIAL POISONING, ETC. 
THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN 
BLADDER 


THE 
A POWERFUL NERVOUS TONIC AND 
EXHILARANT, 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
$5.00 per case at the Springs. 
lestimonials sent to any address. 


THOMAS N. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


JERSEY FITTING | 


Union UNDER -- FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 
IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE, 
These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods. 
MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Cataloques sent free on application, 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measuie) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers vnly. 


tor fifteen cents per line.) 














A Graduate of a prominent N. E. college, who 
has made German and the Classics a special 
study, desires a position in an academy or col- 
lege. Salary moderate. References to well- 
known classical instructors. Address Teacher, 





‘Skirt Supporter. 


=—= 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN r, 


IMPROVED CHURCH CHAIRS 


With Noiseless 
Folding Seat, Arm and 
Foot Rest, Book and 

Umbrella Rack. 
PEWS,SETTEES, 
AND NEW METHOD oF 

Sunday School —— 


SEATING, 


i for 
llustrated Catalogue. 
ANDREWS & Co. 
New York. 195Wabash Av.,Chicayo 
Philadelphia, 27 Franklin St., Bos 


OOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Gr ans Orgs ins in Tremont Temple Be 
Plymouth Caurch, aS Music all, Cineinr 
Church of the Hol We nununion, Philadelphia and of 


CHURCH ORCANS.::. 


vartofr the . We invite attention to « 

styles of Par <iaeene. at from $600 to $1,000 and up 

wards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGA \- 

PEM, at ot thers are invited to apply to us direct 
Linf tion connected with ourart. DES¢ RIP. 

TV EK ri IRC ULARS and specifications fur: 

ou application. Second-hand Organs forsale at low p 


t 





A. H. 


19 Bond St., } 


815ArchSt., 








‘BA: N N E RS 
IN SILK AND GOLD, 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 

59 Carmine St., New York 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY. N, Y,, BELI§ 

For Churches, Schools, ete. ; als: 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for supertority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bel ire Copper and Tin for Chereb 
re Alarms,Farms,ete, FULL 
. RR ANTED. Catalo gue sent Free, 
= VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 2. 
















“y 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Charches, Town. 
Clocks, etc., ete oes and cata 
lornes sent frea. Add 


A. McSvare & Oo.. Baltimore, M4 


75,000 


4 Sasgitinn now using 
the celebrated 


ERRIS 


PATENTS 


GOOD 
SENSE 


4 CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
, Perfect in Fit for all 
ages, infants to adults 


BEST=: Health, 

conomy, 
and Beauty 
Descriptive Circular /res 
FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers “ 
81 White St., N.¥- 




















TAKE 


TRY THEM: 
NO OTHER. 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FIT- 


ofthe most popular and & 
satisfactory Corsets as regards 


HEALTH ! 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Cou. 


“ PERFECTION” 


Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 
[Pat. Nov. 22, '81.} 
Combining with our Self-Acting 
Vaive and Ncn-Heating Burner, tle 
one thing needed to make an 
ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT LAMP. 
No running over of 3a 


the oil nor leaking of 
the fount. 
Ask for 
Perfection ° - PS 
STUDEN 
ees mn "ot 
sale, at wholesa 
only, by i 
Manhattan Brass Co., ‘ 
First Ave. and 28th St., N. Y. 
Send for Lllustrated explanatory 
Circular. 













INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining. 
Priceless Boon to 














Box 131, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





— ~ Circular to 
Folding Chair Co,,New Haven,Ct, 








Sept. 8, 1885. 
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SOUTHERN MAKESHIFTS IN WAR 
TIMES. 


The days of my childhood, says M. M. 
Folsome, in the Valdosta ‘‘ Times,” were 
spent amid stirring scenes and troublous 
times. Southern ports were blockaded 
by Federal gunboats, and the frontiers 
beleaguered by northern armies. Did 
you ever see a “‘ Georgia button’? Those 
shirt-buttons were queer-looking things. 
With their own hands our industrious 
mothers spun the thread, and needles 
were needles in those days. Provided 
with needle and thread, they selected the 
site for the proposed button and began 
sewing in and out and round and round 
until, by a simple operation the button 
was made and sewed on fast. The button 
was made altogether of thread, and pos- 
sessed a decided advantage—it never 
came off, it lasted just as long as the 
buttonhole. Home-made tumblers were an 
ingenious contrivance. A round bottle, 
white if it could be obtained, was selected, 
and a stout cord was wrapped once around 
it. One person held one en of the cord, 
another held the other, and moved the 
bottle quite rapidly until the glass became 
hot, when it was plunged into cold water, 
which caused the bottle to break in two 
quite smoothly. Queer tumblers they 
were, with their sharp edges ; but they did 
splendid service. But in the interlor one 
may still find an old-fashioned spinning- 
wheel. Ahme! How sweet was the hum 
of the old wheel as the shadows crept 
slowly eastward, and the ‘‘ swish, swish, 
swish” of the cards kept time to the 
dreamy music! And the queer old 
‘Georgia loom,” with its queer-looking 
beam and well-worn treadles! The 
“click” of the shuttle and muffled 
“bang” of the beam have lulled me to 
sleep many a time, as my dear old mother 
worked with untiring energy to furnish 
‘‘copperas and checked” for my little 
breeches. In the manufacture of hats 
there was a wide field for the exercise of 
their inventive minds. The tender shoots 
of the saw palmetto, plaited in round, |° 
square, or ‘‘notchedy” strips, was most 
frequently brought into requisition. But 
then there were cloth hats made of that 
same homespun by cutting conical pieces 
of cloth, sometimes of different colors, 
and sewing them together, the points 
meeting at the top of the crown, and the 
brim made separately. These funny hats 
were worn by some of the last conscripts, 
and gave them the name of “ flop earned 
milish.” Shoemakers were exempt, and 
they showed wonderful skill in the manu- 
facture of shoes. The hides were tanned 
with red-odk bark, and the shoes were 
made for use and not for show. When 
any one was so fastidious as to desire 
black shoes, the shoemaker employed a50- 
lution of vinegar and rusty nails to blacken 
the leather. 








LINCOLN ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Mrs. Custer writes to the Chicago 
“Tribune :” Our Minister to the Argen- 
tine Republic has been telling me of a 
scene which has as yet been unpublished. 
Being the personal friend of the late 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio Ratl- 
road, he asked the official to tell him the 
truth regarding an accusation against the 
President during the dark days of our 
war. A newspaper paragraph went the 
rounds attributing to Mr. Lincoln a want 
of solemnity in singing a frivolous song at 
the very outposts of our advance pickets. 
Mr. Garrett, who accompanied Mr. Lin- 
coln on many a journey to the front, gave 
the true version of the story from which 
the garbled account had been first evolved. 
General McClellan sent for the President 
in a critizal hour, and he responded by 
starting at once. They had no sooner 
alighted from the car on reaching army 
headquarters than Secretary Stanton ap- 
proached General McClellan, and brusque- 
ly addressed him by saying: ‘‘ Why are 
you delaying an advance? What keeps 
you from hurling this army on to the 


‘that you might see for yourself the | 


us.” Meanwhile the dead and wounded | 


The lanterns of the men who moved | 
they progressed. As one stretcher was 
passing Mr. Lincoln, he heard the voice 
of a lad calling to his mother in agonizing 
tones. His great heart filled. He forgot 
the crisis of the hour. 


boy. Stopping the carriers, he knelt, 
and, bending over him, asked: ‘‘ What 
can I do for you, my poor child ?” ‘‘Oh! 
you will do nothing for me,” he replied. 
‘“You area Yankee. I cannot hope that 
my message to my mother will ever reach 
her.” Mr. Lincoln's tears, his voice full 
of the tenderest love, convinced the boy 
of his sincerity, and he gave his good-by 
words without reserve. The President 
directed them copied, and ordered that 
they be sent that night, with a flag of 
truce, into the enemy’s lines. He only 
told the soldier who he was to convince 
him that his word would be obeyed ; and 


His very being | 
concentrated {teelf in the cries of the dying | 


were being carried from the battlefield. | 


among the slain shone out like fireflies as | 





when told that time was precious, as the | 
distant outposts must yet be visited, he | 
arose reluctantly, and entered the ambu- | 
lance. With sobs and tears he turned to 
Mark Lemon, his friend, and sald : ‘‘ Mark, | 
my heart is breaking. Sing me some- | 
thing; sing the old song I love, _— 
in the Stiily Night.’ ” 


WerEAR AND TEAR OF GoLp.—The an- 
nual loss of gold, by attrition, shipwreck, 
fires, etc., is very small, not quite two 
tons, or £280,000. According to Jevons, | 
gold coin loses two per cent. in 100 years | 
—that is £147,000 per annum on the act-| 
ual amount, £736,000,000. The loss by 
shipwreck cannot possibly be higher than 
one-sixth of the ratio of loss in sea-borne 
merchand{ise—say £2 for every £1,000 
shipped ; and as the pans of sea- borne 
gold in 1871-80 averaged £50,400,000 per 
annum, the loss by shipwreck would be 
£101,000. If we allow £32,000 for loss 
by fires, we make up a total wear and 
tear of £280,000, or two tons, the existing 
stock being a little under 11,000 tons. Mc. 
Culloch used to reckon for jewelers, loss, 
wear and tear, etc., about { per cent., 





which would be nearly {4,000,000 a year 
of our present stock, The ‘‘ consumption’’ 
by jewelry is probably even more now, 
but this nowlse affects the question of a 
possible gold famine, since the jewelers’ 
consumption goes to swell the uncoined 
reserve. It would appear that eighty 
years ago the uncoined reserve was better 
understood than to day, for I find in the 
‘‘Edinburgh Review ” of 1808 the follow 
ing passage: ‘‘ The precious metals have 
a twofold use—for manufactures and coin. 
If there is a deficiency of coin, the plate 
will be melted and coined. 


and manufactured.—{M. G. Mulhall, in 
the Contemporary Review. 


While Judge Tracy 1 was on the circuit, 
going from court his trace broke. The 
Judge spent over a half hour trying to 
mend it, but to no purpose. His patience 
was exhausted, and he expressed his vex 
ation in words. A negro came along, and 
the Judge told him of his trouble. The 
negro let out the trace, cut a hole in it, 
and the job was done. 

“Why,” said the Judge, ‘“‘ could I not 
have thought of that ?” 

‘‘ Well, marster,” said the negro, ‘‘ don’t 
you know some folks is jest naturally 
smarter then t’others ?” 

‘‘That’s so,” said the Judge. ‘‘ What 
shall I pay you for fixing my trace ?” 

‘‘ Well, marster, fifty cents will do,” 
said the negro. 

‘‘ Fifty cents !” said the Judge. 
were not five minutes at it.” 

‘‘I do not charge you fifty cents for 
doing it,” said the negro. ‘‘I charge you 
twenty-five cents for doing it and twenty- 


* You 





foe?” ‘I have asked the President and 
you to come personally,” said the General, 


five cents for knowing how to do it.”— 
[Savannah News, 





If there is a} 
superabundance of colin, it will be melted | 





Everybody knows the symptoms attend- 
ing coughs and colds, but the dangerous 
character of these ailments is not so well 
understood. When a cold settles upon 
the lungs, {f the blood is tainted with 
Scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh 
or Consumption is sure to follow. <Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that 
may be uniformly relied upon for the cure 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson, 
Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: “ For 
several weeks I suffered from a frightful 
cold, with cough and frequent 7 


Spitting of Blood. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- 
ly.” Mrs. R. 


writes: “I was trouble d, for five years, 


necessity for reinforcements, the depleted | 
ranks of our army, the broken condition | | av e 0 U r G, 
to which the last engagement has reduced | 


Catarrh prevaiis in this country to an 


larming extent. It is a troubleso and 


dened disease, usually induce dl n 
lected colds, and, if allowed to b 
chronic, produces Bronchitis, aud oft 
terminates in Consumptior Erne I] 


Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “Ay 


ago I was afflicted with C arth. 8) 

| bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral « 
me.” Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
writes: “For any one who is trot ! 
| wit h Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 


| of this troublesome comp] 
Campbell, Woodville, Ont., | 


With an affection of the throat and lungs, | 


coughing severely the whole time. 
ent pre parations, and was treated by 
se) | physicians, without effect. 
by th ar A} 
fore finis hel one bottle 

ved.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, 
Ky., writes: “I have been troubled with 
Bronchitis, since early youth, and am now 
o7 years of age. 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. 
ton, Kans., 


writes: *‘Ayer'’s Che a Yr 


I final- | 
ms Cherry Pectoral, and be-| Ayer’s Cherry Pt 
was completely | 


I owe my life to Ayer’s | other remedy whic 
J. H. Quirk, Ful-|its effects.’ C. H. Pie: 


toral saved my life twenty years ag It | 


if rite medicine in my family. 


as Ayer’s Cherry P " 


It Cine Me 


tint, When other 


remedies afforded no relief.’ Dr. F. 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “ In 
pulmonary cases, of an acute character, « 

I used | of catarrhal origin, I find Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. E. Pape, 
Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have used 


ctoral in my practice, 
and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 








it an invaluable remedy for colds, coug! 
land the inflammation that follow them 
upon the throat and lungs. We have no 
h I consider so sure in 
Molin I 
c- | writes: arog had nea ah destroved 
my sense of t: and smell. Ayer's Che 
ay echiab alt ba teliaiees a, 


“ Ayer’s Suse Pectoral 


Has effected many wonderful cures. Mrs. Mary K. Whitcomb, Iartford, Con = 
rites: “Some years ago my mother had an obstinate cough, with sever pains 

in the chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the lung ys. She was very much 
luced in strength, and believed herself about to become a victim of ns ns yt 

hile in this condition, she was strone ly recommended by Rev. Dr. Blanchar ry of 


Well, Mass., to make a trial of 


Ayer s Cherry Pectoral 


She did so, and by its use 


Which it has never failed to cure. 


was restored to perfect health. Since her recovery the 
Pectoral has been her sole dep ndence for colds, coughs, and all similar tr abies 


2 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists, 





LUXU RIOU 8 a ASE. 
Harry (after the first year of married life)—‘‘My Dgar, 





NS . S 
RSs Pe 


HoW IS If THAT YOU FIND 


TIME FOR 80 MUCH EASE, ALTHOUGH YOU ARE THE BEST OF HOUSEKEEVERS, WHILE SO 
MANY OTHER WOMEN WORK, TOIL, AND DRUDGE UNTIL THEY LOOK LIKE SLOVENS, NEVER 
HAVE AN HOUR OF REST, AND AFTER ALL HAVE A MOST UNCOMFORTABLE HOME ?”’ 


hlora—* Iv 18 VERY SIMPLE, 








Harky—I use SAPOLIO.” 





TO HAVE HEALTH THE LIVER MUST _BE IN ORDER. 


DRSAN, #6 A'S 






Isa Reliable Remedy tor LiverComp! aints and iliscaused 
by aderanged or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 

epsia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headache, 
Selarte, Rheumatism, etc. It regulates the bowels, pari 
fies the blood strengthens the svstem, Assists digest i 

AN INVALUABLE FAMILY “MEDICINE. 
Thousandsof testimonials prove its merit. 
— @N¥ DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION, 





FOR 


CURE "%. EAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artifisial Ear Dram 





P ERF E ‘ TL Y RE pg: E THE HEAR ING, 
1 perform the work e Natural Dram, Always 
in position, but invisible to others. All Conversa. 
tion and even whis] heard distinctly. We refer to 
those using ry ther Send for ¢ riptiv ir with t 
timo! free. rh lress, F. HISCOX, $53 Broad 
wag, Me a » Successor to Dr. Peck. Mention this paper 
WOMAN ANTED.'030 
83510850 
for our a 83 in her 
local: nsible house, eferences  @x- 


eeaagel. Ga V& BROS, 14 et  . Stok Ve 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WAS ator FE have be 
and endors sed by the US ft 
grocer ought to have it on. 

vb. & WLLTBERKGER, Prop., 





enluly lestec 
20use¢keepers, Your 





>. Ask him for it 
283 N, Second St, fbi., Pe 







































































































DOAP 


99 Pure | 


| mention this paper. 
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IVORY 


Use it for washing fiannels. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent es one who can not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 
pest TEACHER AMEE AN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York. 





CADEMY AND —~ ang | FOR TEN BOYS. 
Greenwich, Conn 
Thorough preparation for "Business or for College. 
Absolutely Pealthful location and gonmine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest ref- 
erences given and required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal. 





A THOROL ony FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


OME sCHOOL. 
Location unsurpassed for health ; not enoasse of 
sickness since the opening (five years). ‘rench — 


ranted to be spoken in two yan. SLARION 1 
ear. Address Mme. H. CLERC and ~, — NL. 
ECKE, 4,513-15 Walnut Street, Philadel! 





Bruormerron ¢ A BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Be thew em, Pa 
Prepares for Wellesion, Vassar, “and Smith Col- 
leges. Reopens Sept. 16, 1885. 
For catalogues please ¢ — C88 
MISS F. L. WALSH, Principal 


OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
The largest full-course Law School in America. 
Address E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., Dean. 


‘AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
/ Aurora, N.Y. Mas. W. A. FLINT, —— 


CHAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 


259 BOY caren STREET. 





The oldest of the Boston private schools 
will begin its next year Sept. 16. 

The New Catalogue gives a full account of 
the great Care for Health ; the thorough 
preparation for College, for Business, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; the facilities for Special 
Students; and the unusual arrangements 
for Girls and for Young Children. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are no 
temptations to lead to bad habits. 

Parents desiring for their sons and daugh- 
ters the personal attention of private 
schools and the discipline and varied 
associates of public schools will find both 
combined at Chauncy Hall 





'USHING a= ADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass 
First class. For both sexes. Full « courses. Ex- 








_-~ = 





1844. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 1555. 
Freehold, N. Y., 
pares boys and young men for Business; and for 
Priheeto =, Dotan tla, Yale, ana Harvard. Back- 
ta’ 
CHAMBERS, A.M., visenarstndaa' 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "xem, tadis 


Family and Day School. Full coi of Teach 
and Lecturers. 4 Thirt pores "ear will 
Wednesday, Sept. 


ward — privately 





ter Square, Boston, Mass. 





Circulars « on ‘application. _GEORG S ® 


ROVE HALL. 

Round Hill. Pet 
A School for “Ebwaik p dey ou Se Z 
lar address DWARD P. EYMOU ~ 


OLDEN BILt SEMINARY. 
dgeport, Con 
For young Indie and little e girls. For circulars 
address MISS EMILY NELSON, Principal. 


Geaneee PLACE SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Tenth year begins Septem- 
ber 16. 
MISS CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 
IGHLAND } MILITARY —4 ADEMY, 
cester, Mas 

wth year be; = Sep it. 9th, 1885. STUDIES : Most 
ractical English branches, Physics, Chemistry, 
ercantile Studies, Surveying, french, German, 


CG. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Dummer Restaeey, Se — By fleld, Essex 
unty, 





’ 
7 











128d year. Boys fitted for "Bervard and other 
colleges, and for eclentific schools. a farm of over 
three hund: s to the school and 
adjoins the Academ: yard. facilities for salt 
water bathing, Rooms aneney steam. 

Address N W. PERKINS. 


IL N. CARLETON’sS HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Bradford. Mass. 
Very select, with choice appointments. Terms, 
$550 per year. Next year opens pane h, 1885. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Statements respecting the methods and 
courses of instruction will be sent on appli- 
cation. The next term begins October 1. 











INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


ate Fy afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 





LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


Home for ladies studying in Europe. Inc. under 
Laws of Mass. Specialties, Music, Art, and Modern 
Lan, myn pe A ities for travel on the yoy 
Redu rates of ocean passage. ress, for cir- 
cular, FLORENCE, 75 Hanover S8t., Worcester. Mass. 


LAKE ERIE 
EMINARY | 


Painesville, Ohio. 


The Twenty-seventh year opens September 11th, 
1885. Entrance examinations September llth, 12th. 
Applications should be made ear 


MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 





ky 1885. Catal e ar 
cular apply to EV. GEO. GANNETT, -M., 


savant POUCHKEEPSIE, N.Y, 
For Catalogues addre: | _ F¥ts for any C — or Government Academy, for 
SAMUEL i. BUCK, A.M, Principal. | Business and Social Relations. U. 8. efficer, de. 
tailed by Secretary of War, Commandant. 
| Springfield Cadet Rifles. “BISBEE & AMEN, Prins. 


L’ NDON-HALL A Ben ‘HOOL FOR Y OUNG | 
Pentllsteels. N.Y. 


ISS KIERSTED'’S BOARDING AND | 
) DAY SCHOOL FoR youne LADIES ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
AND CHILDREN, | idan it ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, e and siccessful school for’ both oats. 
‘sopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board- Po 37 Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter 
‘ limited to 10. Circular on application at | ®2Y time. Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER, 








IGLAR’S PREP. ARATORY SCHOOL, 


Gee town CReTITOTE. | Se Cae h teatime | Newburg-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
own. Berkshire 4 Gives the best preparation for the best coll 

ISS SPRING’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH preparation for the best colleges. Two 

ful ooo ez School for Boys. 4 Sere 4 SCHOOL ye ye OUNG LADIES AND Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance ex 


No. 121 East 36th Sasok near Park Avenue, en a oo Seen oy Senne OF Tele 
will reopen Monday, September 28. Drawing, Elocu- | faculty. Datly gymnastics under teacher com. 
tion, Calisthenics, and Sewing included. vectures | pulsory. For circulars, ete., address 


through the year on Literature, History, Architect- mNRY 2 . 
ure, etc. Special course for advan t' pupils. At | , HEN RY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


home Sept. 16. 
i ett stets ———_—__—— | THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF 8ST. PAUL, 
a Garden City, L. 1., Diocese of Long Island, 

NV ORAVIAN SEMINARY, BETELEREM. opens Sept. 234: Equipment complete. Healthful 

Pa. Centenary Celebration, d. location, Facilities unsurpassed. Comeatens ae 
form character and educate girls = reanied aie of instructors. Militery officer detailed 
Government. Terms, $100 a year. For fa ar 
—— apply to C HA oa ‘eeeeetieeed MOO 

.B, (Harvard), Head Maste 


ORGAN PARK MILITARY AC/SEMY. 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., I 
Send for Catalogue 





THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 


8 BE 
MR, BOWEN’S SCHOOL ona ae es forthe thigh Fencing of ong tain, 


and wf pupils. Primary, English, and os ical. Admission of new students September 16-21, 1885 
Healthy loca.ion on Asrtaum | a6 we ens Sept. 22. | Charges for Tuition in lowest department ’g16 a 
For circulars address KEV. ns C Coliins term; in highest department $35 a term. No extra 
Street, Hartford, Ct. charges whatever; Latin, Greek, German, French, 


Drawing, Choral Singing, and Gymnastics ‘included 
in the regular rates. 1e Boarding De yoy is 


y under liberal manageme =. For the fortieth an- 
N mS. CADU'S = BCHOOL FOR YOUNG nual catalogue address “THE PACKER COLLEGIATE 
w Haven, Conn INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


The sixteenth sonodl year begins Thursday, Sep- : ms 
‘6 TH E ELM S 55 pein gga 


tember 24, 1885. An early application is desired. 
Family, Day, and Music School for Girls. Primary 
Academic, Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals. 











T. VERNON SEMINARY, 
1,100 and 1,104 ‘'M” Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

French and English School for Young Ladies. 
Special advantages in Modcrn Languages, Mu- 
sic, and Art. 

For further inf »rmation apply to the Principal, 14th Bt. 

MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


M" Iss HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


pee KINDERGARTEN NORMAL Chass 
of New York will be reopened Oct.2 at 7 


MRS. SARAH M. HARRIS, 
Principals, | FANNY E. SCHWEDLER. 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue, 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, October 
Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, | ict, 1985, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
German, Music, and Art, French and German 


spoken in the family. ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkee epate 

Eleventh year opens September 23. FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION BOWEN, 
«| With a complete College Course, Schools of Paintin 
and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Labratory 0: 
AK GROVE. Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natura! History, 
a Museum of Art, a Library of 15,0 Volumes, ten 
Home School for Young Ladies, Professors, twenty-three ‘eachers, and thoroughly 
Amherst, Mavs equipped for its —_ Students at present admitted 
" Ae : to soeperey urse. Catalogue sent on — 

Number limited. tion. 8. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., i 











For circulars address MISS E. E. OWEN. 
naw OLLEGE ny youre LADIES, 
urora, Cayuga N. 
' Full onalts course of on Stipettor ae, 
LADIES SCHOOL. for .music and art. Location unsurpassed fo: = | 
and healthfulness. Session begins cou 1 
The Thicty-sixth year | 1885 Send for catalogue. 
e of this School (Chestnut E. _5. FRISBEE, .D. .D.. Preside President. 
: ray Fe A DEL eA), the Third - 
~ JA KE’s PALATIAL COUNTRY 
SEAT, ya es A 23. Principals, 
Mary L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, SyLvia J. EASTMAN. 
Address Ogontz P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JEST JI JERSEY ACADEMY 


“BRIDGETON. N. J. 

Christian Home School. Boys only. Pre- 
__ | pares for College. Teaching thorough. Terms mod- 
erate. Healthful location Fifteen acres, Open 
eekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy. For cir- | September 8. Send for circular. 

culars address Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Prin’pl. 














EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 23. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclec. 
tic, and Preparatory Departments; also in Music 
ein _.—.. | and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Walnut 


Poughkeepsie (X. Y.) Military Institute 
numbers limi n culars with terms, 
Studies, and refe rence s. Dr. re 8. W arring, ? rincipal. 





School Opens Sept. Sth. 

Whole Expense, $400. 

Quarterly Payments, 
each. 


furnished 
HINC S ORTLIDGE, A. B. and A. M. (Harvard 


Cui, C 


. All students board with the Picea Fixed price covers everything, even books, 





St., Philadelphia. 


{ HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
f Norton, Mass., 
will commence its 5ist year September 9. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, eerie and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for Circular to Miss A, E. STANTON, Principal. 


YOMING SEMINARY AND COMMER. 
CIAL COLLEGE, 

















$100 For wpe om ay and gentlemen. Alive and enter 
rising school. Classical, Scientific, Mathematical 

Admits and classifies young men and boys at any time; fits them for Business, any College, Poly- Sollege- Preparatory, Art and Musical Courses 0 
technic School, for West Point or ‘or Annaprlis Advanced classes organized in Natural Philosophy, study. Students prepared to enter College without 
eamietey. . Electrical vil Engineering, Aatponemy y, Higher Mathematics, mcphy, condition. Commercial College without a superior. 
ies, 0, Nc o exam! for admission. Private tutoring and | for backward students, Single or double | Modern Languages a speciaity. Eighteen instruct- 


ors. Average attendance last year 279 per term. 
College Graduate), Media, Pa., 13 miles from Philadelphia. | Expenses, $1%) per year. Fall term, 13 weeks, begins 
September 2, 1885. For Catalogue address 








penses low. Send for Stteleg=e. 
JAM E. VOSE, 





YORNW ALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. ¥. 
Superior natural advantages for physical devel- 
opment. Mountain and forest lands. New school 
building, with large gymnasium hall. Nineteenth 
year begins Rept. 16. O, COBB, A.M,, Principal. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S | 


Military School,/— 


SING SING, N. Y. 


am ns Wetventey, grguine. tember 16. Ad- 
~+ .D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 





ELMIRA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN, offers superior courses of stud. 
in Cellege, Eclectic, ont Preparatory Depart 
in SSgete and Art — 

aD Pisses: 
7 COWLES, D.D., fimire N.Y. 


ments; & 
and 


Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, A.M., Principal, Kingston, Pa. 


ILLISTINE H ALL, 
Nyack-on-the-Hu 
Twelve roune ladies received into the family. For 


New 70-page Catalogue of The National School 
E N of Elocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 a dso 
re . ill lar add 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., sent ustrated circu a a i os oneness. 


on application to Dr. Edward . x i. mes és 
Brooks, A.M., PRESIDENT. Instituted 1873; Chartered 1875. Grants youse LADIES INSTITUTE, 
Diplomas and confers Degrees. Large Corps of Instructors, A family school for girls of all ages. Pupils com 
e 


each a Specialist. Fall term begins September 28. 


Pletiag the college preparatery course may enter 
Vellesley or Smith College without further ex- 
amination. Music and art are specialties. For 








OSSINING INSTITUTE ~~ conus 


+ Opens de 4 eth, Rey. €. 


al 
circulars address MISS J, 8S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


For YOUNG LADIES FO ENTE CM ETT we 
| For uk School Advertisements 
see Page 28, 





And MI SSES 


ic, Elocution, Ens lish 
. RICK, wing wie Pr Ta 








THE NORMAL 


and literature to 
to offer sufficient o 








SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES, 


In connection with ‘‘STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANQUACGES OF NEW YORK CITY.” 

OBJECT.—1. J vea » thorouss and systematic course in foreign languages 
to become teachers of languages \ ; 

make them aequainted wie ihe s principles of the teaching of lang es, and | (German and French), $18). Those who take the full course receive teacher's 
same time to put these principles in | certificate. Students from the country will find boarding places at moderate 


Term begins October ist, ioe and ends June Ist, 1886. 
SIQMON M. STERN, Director, Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien,” Prin. Stern's School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., N. Y. City. 


Tuition fee for one language (German or French), $19) ; for both languages 


rates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. Address 






